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ee | AF RIED OYSTER RECIPE 

ne int large oysters; one-half cup flour; one-half cup milk; one-half cup Snider’s 
| Mix thoroughly the flour, milk, Catsup 

salt: dip oysters ‘into mixture, shies roll them in cracker crumbs. Fry in 

t, fresh k lard, gic or olive oil until a dark brown. Serve very hot. 
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BROWN GRAVY RECIPE 


One tablespoon of Snider’s Catsup to all thick gravies for 
each person to be served. 


T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 


weeks’ notice. 























































Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the fifth 
of March to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
chould always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents 
each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where 
the price is$1.50ayear. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 
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In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
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For the Babies 
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There is No Milk in Belgium 


The most heart-rending cry that can come from a civilized nation! Yet that is 
the latest cable from the most stricken land in the history of the world. 
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The Cry for Milk 


O MAN or woman can withstand 

such acry. It goes straight to 
the heart and tugs at the heartstrings 
and the pursestrings with an abso- 
lute certainty. No matter who is 
to blame for the frightful condition 
in Belgium. At least, the babies are 
not, and it is they who are suffering. 
We must save the little babies. And 
if a can of milk is the price of a little 
life, who will withhold that price? 
We are sending over thousands of 
cans, but thousands more must go 
and be kept going all winter. So 
don’t stop giving. Give and then give 
again and give some more, and with 
each giving save some little life and 
a mother’s heart from breaking. Send 
what you can and all you can and be 
assured that every penny will be care- 
fully spent and the results reach the 
babies and their mothers. All the 
money obtained through the Queen 
of the Belgians’ appeal will be spent 
with an eye right to the feeding of the 
baby and its mother. 

Just think of what a shipload of 
milk would do for these babies! And 
we can and will send it if you will help 
us. Don’t think of any amount as 
too small or too large. 

The cry of the Belgian babies for 
milk cannot go unheeded by Amer- 
ican mothers. Don’t attempt to send 
or buy canned milk—buying in large 
quantities we buy at rock-bottom 
prices and thus get more for your 
money than you can. 

Send us the money— we will do the 
rest! But, please, SEND! 





As the editorial work on this, 
February, number of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL was finished before 
the previous, January, issue was 
published, no accounting can be given 
of the returns received from the ap- 
peal of the Queen of the Belgians 
made in the January number. Such 
a statement will, however, be made 
in the next (the March) issue. 


Bavwart Bot 


Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Vice-President of the Belgian Relief Fund 











nothing whatever to do with the causes of the war and is absolutely non-partisan in its spirit and 


4 HE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY will act asa repository for the funds that will result from 
i this appea, These funds will be immediately expended for the buying of food by a special Buying § character. Send whatever you can, much or little: all sums will be welcomed and carefully 
2 The Committet of the Philadelphia Belgian Relief Committee, of which Mr. Edward Bok, Editor of | acknowledged. 
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Ladies’ Hone Journal, is Vice-President. The food will be shipped to the American Consul at 
Uni rery ned Neterlands, by whom its distribution will be made under the diplomatic protection of the 
St chew’ aoe ‘ guarantee of the safety of the food having been given by the German authorities. 
te uw dstinctly understood that'this appeal is made solely for the benefit of the non-combatants 
“iglum, priicipally the women and the children who have suffered by reason of the war. It has 
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OBSERVE THIS ESPECIALLY: Make all checks, postal, express or money orders payable to 
QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS FUND, and send to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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UR admiration of wedding gifts is often tempered by a realization of the care they will 
| require. But if the bride has been “brought up” on Ivory Soap, the responsibility will not 
’ weigh so heavily upon her as we imagine. 
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To Clean Cut Glass If she is an Ivory Soap girl, she will know that Ivory Soap 


Use a wooden tub or a padded dish pan. Put : . 

one plete Ss ee a pny is good not merely for washing the hands, the face and 
ee clare ante ee ae Soa, the dishes, but for keeping almost every beautiful thing in a 
suds. Add a little bluing to the second rinse h . 

water; this gives brilliancy. Dry with a soft flan- ome at its best. 

nel or a piece of cheesecloth which has been 

washed. Polish with soft tissue paper. 


To Polish Silver The people who use Ivory Soap soon learn that its punty, 
Fe ee ee ane Sof chitnee inte sxe mildness and quality give it a very wide scope. They depend 
quart of water. Boil until dissolved. Use this 


Baste as whiting is used. then polish with a fine Upon it for keeping things like new which, in other homes 


cheesecloth or chamois. The Ivory Soap modi- ] h . i. 
fies the harshness and grittiness of the whiting soon lose their charm. 


without impairing its polishing value. 


IVORY SOAP. .... 
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HE European war will not be without its unmixed bless- 

ings if the lessons that are being driven home to us are 

taken to heart by American women. And these lessons 
are fundamental. 





OR the first time the present generation is being taught 

economy: a lesson that every American, young and old, 
sadly needs. Our national extravagance has been criminal, and 
it has been fostered by all classes. Abnormal expenses have been 
regarded as normal; the word ‘“‘economy”’ has been distaste- 
ful to us; luxuries have become necessities; the finest lesson 
that has ever come to humanity—that of learning with how 
little we can do—we have known not. The shrinking of thou- 
sands of incomes has forced our attention upon these questions, 
and the effect has been salutary and will even be more so before 
the war ends. And with the close of the war, whenever it be, 
this condition will not cease. It will only have begun. The 
American woman must be prepared for an economic readjust- 
ment, all along the line of her purchasing power, that is bound 
to be forced upon her, and the time when she should begin to 
accustom herself to the new order of things is now. We have 
been sobered: we have come to a new realization of values, 
both as individuals and as a nation. We are through, for a long 
time to come, in this country, with the haphazard and unintel- 
ligent spending of money. The American housewife is to be 
asked for an accounting: not of the cents and dollars them- 
selves,’but as to her ability to be the national spender of those 
cents and dollars. The ‘‘new housekeeping” is here and it 
means wiser and more rational standards. 


HE American woman's better knowledge of her own 

American industries and why she should not encourage 
them is another question that is coming out of the war. Before 
the war is over, the American manufacturer is going to demon- 
strate his fitness to produce goods the equal of any in the world, 
and the American woman will be forced to take notice. Sober- 
minded men are already beginning to question their wives as 
to their penchant for imported goods, and the grounds on which 
it is based. The ‘‘Made in the United States of America’”’ 
movement has come to stay, and before long the American 
woman who does not support it will be asked why. The better 
American woman, conscious of her own country’s economic 
Possibilities, is a figure already clearly visible on the horizon. 


ALSO, the splendid lesson which the younger generation of 
4 & women is learning in its work for the stricken non- 
combatants of the war was needed and will bear incalculable 
iruit. Asa nation we are generous and warm-hearted: the re- 
sponse 1s always quick and overflowing when our sympathies are 
touched. But never before in the lifetime of the young has the 
thought of “ the other fellow” been brought home to them with 
such terrific force; and the picture of a nation of happy young 
women sewing for the stricken and giving up their luxuries 
comes at a time when it was most needed to check a wave of 
heedless, amusement-loving tendencies. 





E ARE learning, too, the needful lesson of interdepend- 

ence. We have been all too prone to be boastful of the 
dominating greatness of our own country, to the exclusion of all 
others. We are finding out that, just in the same way as human 
beings we are dependent one upon another, so too, as nations, 
that which affects one affects the other. We have been insuffer- 
ably ‘‘uppety”’: it was high time for humility: to realize that 
no nation, great though it be, is independent of the rest of the 
world. We are not so “splendidly isolated’’ as we were prone 
to think: we were not so independently great as we foolishly 
thought. It issomething to have found this out, and, filled with 
a little more humility, we shall be a greater and stronger people 
than before. 


-& PARENTS we are learning, too, that we have been wrong 
in fostering the war spirit in our children by allowing 
them toy guns and soldiers as playthings, and encouraging 
their playing at killing. We are realizing that our notion that 
war meant valor is criminally wrong: that, as the Duke of 
Wellington said: ‘‘War is a most detestable thing’’: that 
Napoleon was right when, at Saint Helena, he confessed: ‘‘ The 
more I study the world the more am I convinced of the 
inability of brute force to create anything durable,” and that 
General Sherman’s words should be burnt in the mind of every 
child: ‘‘I confess without shame that I am tired and sick of 
war. Its glory is all moonshine. War is hell!’’ There is the 
necessity of a readjustment of the mental attitude of the young 
toward war that is coming as a duty to every parent and to 
every educator. 


T WAS a healthy beginning of a new order of things when, 

last Christmas, thousands of sets of toy soldiers and war 
blocks were left on the shelves of the toy stores, unsold. We 
know now, as never the world has known, what war really is: 
what it means to the child and to the mother. The soul of 
the child is the price that we pay for our Waterloos. We know 
now, and many for the first time, that it is the woman who 
always pays for any war. And it is woman who eventually will 
have it in her hands to say whether there shall be war: whether 
she will allow her children to play at killing: whether it is the 
duty of her husband or father or son to leave her and kill another 
woman’s husband, another child’s father, another mother’s 
son. Out of this war may come the right of the wife or mother 
to say whether her husband or the son upon whom she depends 
for support shall permit want and bereavement to come upon 
her and her children. With woman's veto there could be no 
war, and that veto is by no means the unthought-of and 
unheard-of possibility that it was a year ago. It is a responsi- 
bility which it would be well for women to begin to think about: 
whether they are ready to assume it. 


HE war against war will never be won in Hague Tribunals, 

but in the playroom, in the schoolroom and in the home. 
And all these three spell, after all, but one word: ‘‘Woman.”’ It 
is only Eve who can make the world an Eden without a Cain. 
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OME years ago a train on which I 
was traveling through Texas bumped 
into a freight wreck and was held 
up. The only other occupant of 
the Pullman was a worn, middle- 
aged woman of infinite and dreary 
powers of reminiscence, mainly 
mortuary. Of five children she had 
lost three, and her husband had gone 
the same way a few months before. 
In each detailed biography recurred 
the item: ‘One day he’”’—or she— 
“came down with a bad cold, and 
never seemed to pick up afterward.” 

One child succumbed to pneumonia, one to diphtheria, 
and the baby “kind of peaked and pined away.” The 
husband passed from a cold into tuberculosis. 

“I’m doing my best to bring up what’s left to me safe,”’ 
said she mournfully, ‘‘but I don’t know as I can make out.” 

“You might try guarding them against colds, for one 
thing,’ I suggested. 

The answer astounded me. ‘ Pshaw! 
amount to?”’ was her scornful rejoinder. 

In an extreme form, considering the sharpness of her own 
lesson, that woman typifies the indifference and contempt 
in which the common cold is generally held. It had all but 
destroyed her family. I do not mean that the actual cause 
of death in these cases was the cold in the head, but. that it 
laid the system open to the disease which followed. Yet to 
her it amounted to nothing; it was only a cold! 

““Who ever heard of any one dying from a cold in the 
head?” I have often been asked. 

“Your city health officer,” is my invariable reply, and a 
true one if the local man is worth his salt. For every observ- 
ing hygienist has noted with dismay, year after year, the 
abrupt rise in the death rate which invariably appears six, 
eight, ten, or even twelve weeks following a local epidemic 
of ‘‘cold in the head,” and which often represents an increase 
of ten, twelve, fifteen or sometimes twenty per cent. above 
the normal. ‘Only a cold.’”’ But the men, women and chil- 
dren who make up that increased death rate are just as dead 
as if they had died of plague or gone down in the Titanic. 
Consider for a moment the potential after-effects of a cold. 
Here is a list, by no means exhaustive, of the diseases which 
may follow in its wake: 























What’s a cold 


Tuberculosis; Pneumonia; Catarrh; Tonsillitis; Bronchitis; 
Diphtheria; Infections of the inner facial passages, always very 
painful and often dangerous; Ear complications endangering hear- 
ing, and even life; Malnutrition in young children, the evil effects 
of which may remain for years. 


OW toclaim that these are typical or very common sequels 

would be foolishly disingenuous. Nothing is gained 
to the cause of public health, in the long run, by alarmist 
sensationalism. All that I wish to point out here is that the 
despised cold is a real disease, involving real dangers. 

Aside from actual peril it is also a very real discomfort and 
disability, as every adult knows by harrowing experience. 
Yet, despite experience, people go on catching cold with 
faithful regularity season after season. 

“T haven’t had a cold this year” is really something of a 
boast, usually put forth as such—and a decidedly unsafe one 
until the last day of the year has passed! 

Isn’t it worth some trouble to avoid this pestilence? 

By way of arriving at an answer to this from first-hand 
experience, I have gathered, over a period of several years, 
“fa little collection of colds,’”’ as one of the subjects of my 
inquiry calls it, from twenty-five women, all of whom keep 
diaries or other personal records; women of all ages and 
diverse occupations. The test was simple: ‘‘ How much, on 
the evidence of your own records, have colds cost you in the 
last year, in the following respects: 

*“(A) Incapacity for work or play? 

**(B) Impairment of effectiveness? 

“(C) Discomfort and suffering? 

*“(D) Bodily wear and tear? 

*“(—) Economic loss?” 

Mark, now, a phenomenon: Offhand a majority of those 
questioned declared that they had had no cold amounting to 
much in the given time. Consultation of the records altered 
that view radically in nearly every instance. Out of the whole 
number only three had wholly escaped on all counts. Yet 
none of them had profoundly taken the lesson to heart—until 
the records had called memory into action. 

Under the head of ‘‘discomfort and suffering’’ there were 
twenty-two confessors, each of whom had written in her 
diary some entry of irritation or exasperation against the 
familiar, annoying symptoms. “ Bodily wear and tear’’ pro- 
duced a less definite response. Two women of middle age 
lost weight which they had failed to regain. One young 
mother had felt ‘‘dragged down”’ ever since a three weeks’ 
cold of the previous winter. And there was one definite 
catarrh, promising to be chronic, as a sequel to a cold. 


UT it was in the other categories, ‘‘incapacity for work or 
play,” “impairment of effectiveness,” and ‘economic 
loss,” that the evidence was direct and convincing. ‘‘Only a 
cold”’ had cost one diarist a trip to Europe. Another had 
been compelled to give up a long and eagerly anticipated visit 
torelatives. A third had had a vacation quite ruined. Of the 
two schoolgirls on my list, one had lost a week out of the 
schedule, and the other had failed in two examinations, which 
she had entered (most unwisely from a hygienic viewpoint) 
‘with a head like a lump of putty” from the minor infection. 
A stenographer lost her place when a cold seized upon and 
put her out of commission at the very busiest time in her 
office. An actress, playing an important part ina New York 
production, insisted on sticking to it after her doctor had 
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ordered her to bed. She “‘ wasn’t going to give up to a little 
thing like a cold,” and she paid for her obstinacy with a 
month of speechless laryngitis. An artist postponed treating 
her “tiny case of the sniffles” until the day after a rush com- 
mission had come in, and had to go to bed in the midst of the 
half-finished three-hundred-dollar job, which then went to 
somebody else. The mother of a large family living in a big 
and skillfully administered house tried to “fight through”’ 
her cold; result, trained nurse, doctor’s bills, loss of the cook 
and one maid, and general domestic demoralization. 

Three of my list had wholly escaped colds themselves. But 
one of them was, when I last heard, having a struggle to keep 
her baby alive because a visiting cousin had brought her 
cold into the house. To the cousin it had been ‘hardly 
worth mentioning.” But, transmitted to the year-old child, 
it had so impaired his digestion that for three months he had 
steadily lost weight, a typical instance of coryza malnutrition. 
The second subject had, within the year, sent a sister toa 
sanitarium for that ailment of vague but terrifying import, 
“lung trouble,”’ following a cold which refused to be shaken 
off. That leaves but one with a wholly clean record. This 
woman and her entire family lived in a well-aired house (one 
of the rarest things in America), slept in the open air, kept 
themselves in vigorous physical condition, and thus escaped. 


iP IS possible to avoid most colds, and so to treat those 
which do beset us as to escape all dangerous complications 
and sequels. The first point to bear in mind—and it is a 
vitally important one—is this: A cold is a disease. It isn’t 
“‘a cold in the nose”’ or ‘‘a cold in the head,” but a derange- 
ment of the whole system. It is just as truly a disease as 
measles, typhoid fever, chicken pox or mumps, and a more 
serious one than, for example, the last two. But when we 
come to specify the exact nature of the disease difficulties 
and confusions arise. ‘‘The word ‘cold,’’’ writes Doctor 
Walsh, lecturer on general medicine at the New York Poly- 
clinic, ‘‘is probably the most used and the least understood 
in the practice of medicine.’’ In general acceptation it covers 
every ailment which manifests itself through nasal symp- 
toms, from hay fever or rose cold—which isn’t properly a 
cold at all, but a local mechanical irritation, non-infectious, 
unaccompanied by fever or other general symptoms, and 
often controllable by an ‘‘antitoxin’’ made of the pollen of 
the flowers which cause it—to the virulent type of influenza 
which swept the world a generation ago and which is caused 
by a specific bacillus. 

No one bacillus causes the common cold, or coryza. It is 
what bacteriologists call a ‘‘mixed infection,”’ several varie- 
ties of microérganisms not clearly identified combining to pro- 
duce the infection. It follows that it is a transmissible disease 
passing from individual to individual through the discharge 
from the nose or mouth of the infected one. Not only this, 
but it is also perhaps the easiest of all diseases to catch. The 
virus is intensely contagious. Thereforethe person with a cold 
is more dangerous to your health—not to your life, note well, 
but to your health—than one with scarlet fever, measles or 
cholera. Heor she is continually exuding poison. Everything 
coming into contact with that person is likely to become 
contaminated and thus to pass the danger along. 

The rules for self-protection against infection from without 
are simple, though not easy to follow. 

First, keep your distance from any one witha cold. ‘The 
striking distance of contagion is arm’s length.” 

Second, keep your hands and all foreign objects away from 
your nose and mouth. 

Third, double these precautions when colds are epidemic. 

To avoid danger from without, however, is not sufficient. 
Proper fortification of the system is even more important, 
not only because a body, the resistant forces of which are at 
the highest point of efficiency, is generally capable of repel- 
ling the attack of invading infection, but also because the 
average individual bears within him, on his own tongue in 
fact, the potentialities of the disease. In every mouth and 
nose there are living bacilli, and in practically every mouth 
and nose of people living in civilized communities there are 
found those bacilli which combine, under favorable condi- 
tions, to bring on the common cold. Ordinarily they are not 
virulent enough to do harm, but in favoring circumstances 
they acquire power, and the result is an infection. Unfortu- 
nately modern conditions of life are distinctly favorable to the 
bacilli. The worst feature of the environment of civilization 
is the house. 


yea ND would be subject to many ailments, doubtless, 
if we lived in the open, but colds would not be among 
them. Open-air folk seldom have colds. The Eskimo, for 
example, never has colds—until he comes into civilization. 
Abolition of houses is impracticable, but at least much can be 
done to render dwellings more habitable and less dangerous. 
The first, last and intermediate requisites are comprised in 
one word, ‘‘air.”’ Just plain, ordinary, unconfined air. Hot 
or cold, damp or crisp, quiet or wind-driven, sunlit or dark, 
it doesn’t greatly matter so that it comes in from outside 
through open windows and is allowed to circulate through 
the agency of other open windows. 

The average furnace-heated house or steam-heated apart- 
ment has only half the humidity in its air that it should 
have. This aridity saps the chief initial defense of the body 
against colds by drying up the breathing passages of the 
nose, which should always be moist. The delicate mem- 
branes become irritated and offer special opportunities for 
invading germs to settle and increase. Moreover, very dry 
air lowers vitality and renders the person habituated to 
it especially liable to chill when he or she goes out from 
the superheated, superdried interior into the moist chill of the 
outer day. Dampness and chill are generally held to be the 
chief causes of colds. Quite the reverse is true. Dryness and 
heat are the two main aids to the cold germs. An open pan 


Hopkins Adams 


hic. 
















of water in every artificially heated room helps to keep g! 
proper balance of humidity. But the chief necessity is tp 

the outside air inside, and the inside air outside. No room is 
fit to live in which has not been swept by a thorough curren, 
of air at least once a day. To keep it fit to live in there 
should be an open window most of the time. 


ERE I seem to note a gathering chorus of protest, assum, 

ing form if not actual fury in the terrible word, “‘ drafts” 
Well, what of it? What is a draft that it should have acc. 
mulated this force of superstitious dread? It is a currey 
of air in motion, nothing more. Outdoors we call it a breeg 
Is anybody terror-smitten at the thought of a breeg) 
Indoors it becomes a draft and people flee from it as fron 
a pestilence. By what “ Presto—Change!” of black magi 
does that which was so innocent in the open become g | 
malign as soon as it passes our thresholds? The change jy | 
imaginary. Moving air, indoors or outdoors, is better an | 
more healthful than still air. True, there may be too much 
of it. But be sure that your body will warn you if there j | 
So long as you are warm and comfortable in a draft, o 
breeze, or roaring gale, you will take no harm. The body; | 
content, and the body knows. : 


That same self-guarding body has another severe handicap E 


of civilization to struggle against in the matter of clothing | 
If our houses are overheated our bodies are only less so. Ho 
many people dress by the calendar instead of by the ther. | 
mometer, and, promptly on the first of November, whethe _ 
the temperature be seventeen or seventy, go into winter 
flannels! And those flannels are kept on through the winter - 
in conditions at least as high as average summer heat —that 7 
is, the temperature of our heated houses, stores and places of 7 
concourse. Think of the strain on the system of coming ou © 
of a theater, for example, full of dusty, close, kiln-dried ait 7 
at a temperature of eighty-odd degrees, into a winter storm, © 
with a bodily protection practically unchanged. 

Not all women have the time to shift from light to heavy 
underwear and vice versa. For such as cannot, assuming 
that they are of normal vitality, light underclothing is both 
more comfortable and more hygienic than heavy. By ani 
large, we are a too-much-flanneled people. 

Overweight in clothing and overheat in dwellings ar 
simply two manifestations of that body-pampering whichis 
a typical vice of civilization. The system can be guardel 
against colds quite effectively by a course of treatment of m 
great rigor. A daily cold bath, tub or shower, for those wh 
can stand it, is almost insurance against colds. Probab 
ninety per cent. of American women and ninety-nine per 
cent. of American children are capable of undergoing thi 
regimen without harm. The exceptions are the anemic, «t 
people with rheumatic tendencies or weak hearts. There 
no other phase of the cold problem upon which all author. 
ties are so well agreed as upon the defensive value of the 
daily cold bath. Second only to this is the hardening effec 
of open air, particularly in winter weather; rain, snow or 
shine. The child who is brought up on cold water and col 
air will never have to worry about sitting in a draft. 





NE other point calls for mention: the importance of keep 
ing the digestion in order. Digestive irregularities meat - 
lowered resistance, and always there is the army of besiegin 
bacilli waiting to break through the weakened defenses. The 
second-worst cold I ever had was the directly traceabl: 
result of overeating. 

Just a word as to treatment of the disease when once yul 
have acquired it. There is no cure fora cold. Nearly ever 
human being knows of some remedy to which he or she pits 
undying faith, because in some individual case it seemed t 
bring swift results. But what brings such results is not aml 
magic power of cure in the medicine, but the fact that the 
patient takes care of the trouble in time; goes to bed, atl 
is careful of the general condition until normal health § 
recovered. Many a cold is thus aborted. But the vaunte 
aspirin, acetanilid, phenacetin, morphine and other depres 
ant or sedative drugs only mitigate symptoms. They neve! 
cure the cold. In fact, this class of medicines is likely | 
hamper the system in its efforts to rid itself of the infecti 
in the early stages. The homely old treatment of ot! 
grandmothers—calomel, hot cream-of-tartar lemonade, ail 
bed at the outset—is still advocated by the leading author: 
ties. But the modern doctor alters the old method radical 
in one respect: instead of a hermetically sealed room for tht 
sufferer, which was the ancestral way, he gives all the airt) 
can be coaxed in from without, and trusts to be« "el 
to keep his patient warm. 

Unless a cold is ‘‘broken”’ in the first three or fou 
then the real siege is on. The more reason for gi 
the early warnings. Failing to ‘beat it out” : 
sensible move is now to regard it as a genuin 
handle one’s self accordingly. A good general rule ! 
and the doctor, if your temperature rises above one Lun [ret 

In a telling argument for education of the public in @ 
nature and danger of this most prevalent of all saat 
Dr. Thomas N. Southworth, of New York, writing in! 


’ 


“Journal of the American Medical Association 3 

requires at least a decade to secure the accenptanc: ol = 
new measures by a majority of the medical pr on, a! 
another to make them the common knowledge of the lalt) 
I know of no textbook which as yet teaches the dan ger ol 
common infectious cold, no medical school in which tt* 


impressed on the students, no hospital in which such ca® 
are not retained in the common ward, no health ! O urd whit 
has as yet dared to limit the right of the incividual to spre"y 
the infection of his coryza among the pr bli : 

To the public, even to a considerable ; art of the medic 
profession, it is still “only a cold.”’ Put ts it worth whit 
having? Or is it better worth while avoiding? Look bat 
over your own experience and answer for yourself. 








“THE NEW SKATING DANCE”: The Journal’s Cover This Month 
Aon young people indoor skating is competing with the dance for popularity throughout America this winter, and this month’s beautiful cover by Lester Ralph is 


inspirational. In order to meet the anticipated demand for extra copies of this cover a separate edition has been printed, in full color, with the lettering on the front, 
but without any advertisement on the back. A copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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“*You’ve Bragged All Over Acatan That You Were Going to Make the Man Who Wrote That Story Eat it. 
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What 


rlapper 


By George Pattullo 


ISS CHARLIE MATTOX returned to Acatan last night 
on the Centipede, which was two hours late owing to the 
unsuccessful attempt by some of Salazar’s guerrillas to blow up 
the Rio Cédros bridge. Miss Charlie has just been graduated 
from Vassar College and will make her home here. 
3y the death of her father, the late Major Lee Mattox, 
Acatan’s wealthiest and most distinguished citizen, Miss Charlie 
becomes owner of the majority stock in the great Copper Maid. 
Not many Acatan folks have had time to get real well acquainted 
with Miss Mattox, on account of her being away so much at 
school, but she is certain to be received by the American Colony 
with open arms. So popular was Miss Charlie among her 
schoolmates that they voted her 





E SELDOM had any personal items and the 
‘‘Pitchfork’’ devoted a burning half-column of 
superlatives to demonstrate that Acatan would bean 
incalculable gainer from the advent of Miss Mattox. Which 
was doubtless true; local Caucasian society was bound to be 
benefited by any sound, well-bred young woman. We were 
so far away from anywhere. 
“What did you let them do that to me for?”’ was Charlie’s 
greeting on entering my office next morning. She had two 


young Airedales with her. ‘‘How art you, anyway? Good 
gracious, but you’re getting fat, Dick!” 
‘“T have gained three pounds—only.” I was not in the 


least put out, but one does get tired of the waistline as the 
eternal first topic. 

Now, please; I didn’t mean it; don’t get so fussed. You 
haven't even said you were glad to see me.” 

“What’s the use? The ‘Pitchfork’ said 
business manager.” 

I'he pups had been prowling about, sniffing at my legs and 
hosing in every corner. One of them investigated a tiny hole 
in the wall, only to jump back with an affrighted yelp. 
‘Mercy! what was that?” Charlie seized him in her arms 
to examine his muzzle. 

Mousetrap.” 

she looked up calmly 
around he re?” 

“Thousands of them; 
don’t seem scared.” 
“Why should I be? Mice can’t hurt you.”’ 

209 be sure; I forgot. But they won't be here long now.”’ 

" Why won't they be here long?” 

“Well, you know how it is—fhey say rats invariably desert 

a sinking ship. And this place is going to fall down some 
Indy forenoon,” 


it, and I’m 


and inquired: ‘‘Are there mice 


we're positively chummy. You 





She laughed and swung her quirt gayly against her riding 
boot. “Now I remember. You've been trying to pry a new 
ome us for three years, haven’t you? Tell me” 
hit hing her chair forward, abruptly serious—“‘ howare things 
goin 

SLIT old. story.” 

_jlaven't we turned the corner yet?” she demanded. 

In five years we’ve had an overdraft every month except 
J inuary of 1912. If your father hadn’t owned the bank ——’”’ 


t's bad; very bad. We'll have to change that and 
get the ‘ Pitchfork’ on its feet.” 
\f-+3 “ae . . 
\s Major Mattox had planned this identical thing on the 


SSCCOnc 


i of each month ever since my connection with the 


ook bad Paper, the idea wasn’t new enough to set me ablaze. 





: LTA - 3 ‘ 

< ( ‘ARLIE gazed thoughtfully out through the open window 

3 it the w hite-hot street, along which a string of burros was 
ng, laden with firewood. ‘How is Bassett doing?" she 

SNOT at me, 


Plugging along all right, I reckon. It’s hard work to get 


ph is oul a newspaper in a town like Acatan.” 

front, I expect it’s about as hard for Bassett as it could be for 
4 on be y. Do you know, Dick, 'm— you knew that I have 

ed ‘ded to carry on all Father’s business, didn’t you? 
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I had not known, but the announcement occasioned no 
surprise. Nothing Charlie might do could jar me in the least. 

““*Copper Maid’ and all?” 

“‘Everything—railroad, mine, bank, this newspaper, the 
ranch—everything! Why shouldn’t I be able to do it if a 
man can? If Dad had had a son he would have managed 
it all. But you don’t believe a woman could do it, anyway; 
I can see it in your face. Home—that’s her sphere, isn’t it ?”’ 
Perhaps to avoid an argument she sprang up and straight- 
ened her divided skirt. ‘‘ Well, I must be going. Come up to 
the house tonight, Dick, and I'll tell you what I want to do. 
But I must have a talk with Bassett first. So long.” 

With a curt word to her Airedales she went whistling up 
the street. I watched her until she turned the corner. Charlie 
swung her quirt and went along with a golf stride that was 
foreign to Acatan, and with an aggressive air of self-reliance. 
A couple of drummers and a cowboy, loafing on the veranda 
of the ‘‘ Black Metal,”’ eyed her as she passed. Their stare 
did not embarrass Charlie at all; she nodded brightly at the 
puncher, as her father might have done, and in sudden 
confusion they tilted their hats. 


UST what passed between her and Bassett I did not learn; 

but he.came over to my table in the hotel dining room 
that night. ‘‘Say,’”’ he began, moist and eager, “ain't it 
about time we struck for more pay, Dick? I can’t get along 
on thirty a week in this town the way prices run. Now’sa 
swell chance to make the touch; the little lady is going to 
run things; did you hear?” 

Bassett had always an abominable smell of stale tobacco 
about him; his chubby fingers were dirty; and it occurred 
to me that he had worked for the Old Man four years with- 
out summoning the nerve to hint at an increase. 

“TI draw only thirty, too,’’ I replied, ‘Sand your job is a 
sinecure compared with mine. Don’t count me in.”’ 

“All right,” he returned in a huff. ‘‘ You rock along by 
yourself, then, and I’ll look cut for little Sam.” 

Charlie said that night: ‘‘He’s so soft and puffy, and his 
eyes are so funny! He never once looked straight at me.” 

“Bassett is shy, that’s all,” I said. ‘It’s so long since he’s 
seen a nice girl that he doesn’t know how to act.” 

“That’s very sweet of you, but you’re unfair; there are 
lots of nice girls in Acatan.”’ 
(Page 5) 


I Wrote it. 











Now Make Good or Get Out’” 








ork” Office When She Came Back Home 


OF “THE POWER BEHIND THE MAYOR,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


‘Well, let’s get down tocases. What’s the big idea? How 
are we going to put the ‘Pitchfork’ on the map?” 

Not at all disturbed by levity she drew up her chair, got 
out a memorandum book and proceeded to consult a num- 
ber of items. And when I left it was with certain specifi 
duties to perform, all jotted down on the back of a calling 
card—chief of which was the finding of a competent editor. 

‘“‘I’d try Ray Watson,” Charlie had said; ‘‘but he’s so 
frightfully young. And you say you aren’t fitted for that 
kind of work. Advertise up North for one—or wire to some 
of your friends there.”’ 


Ne noon, when Charlie happened to be in my office, 
Bassett came downstairs from the editorial floor with 
some ‘‘flimsy.”’ 

‘“‘What do you know about this?” he cried. ‘‘Oh, good 
evening, Miss Mattox. Excuse me; I didn’t know I was 
intruding.” 

‘“You’re not,”’ I said brusquely. ‘‘What’s on your mind ?”’ 

“Why, Bill Hewlett wires from Douglas that Ben Hilton’s 
shot and killed a German there named Eitel Schoellkopf, and 
that they’ve arrested him for murder.”’ Bassett shoved the 
dispatch into my hands and leaned against my desk with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Well,” put in Charlie, scanning our sober faces; ‘‘ what 


about it? Is he the man who used to work for Dad—who 
rode range for us? The one who used to watch out for 
stealing and all that?” 

“That’s Ben; that was his job,’’ I admitted. ‘‘He was 


gun-fighter for the Turkey Track.” 

‘‘Tt seems to me I heard Dad say once that he had killed 
two or three men. Is that true?” 

‘““To be exact —five.” 

“Five!” echoed Bassett loudly. 
I'll bet ——” 

“‘T only count official records.” 

Charlie bent her straight black brows on us in a puzzled 
frown. ‘I don’t understand then. What is troubling you 
two? What does Mr. Bassett want to know?”’ 

‘‘He wants to know,” I answered slowly, my gaze on the 
blurred lines of the dispatch, ‘‘whether we should run this 
story in the ‘ Pitchfork,’ or not?” 

“Run it? You mean publish it? Why shouldn’t you?” 

Before I could explain the situation the editor gave a 
snorting laugh, and, crossing one foot over the other, 
exclaimed: ‘Well, you see, Miss Mattox, it ain’t the safest 
thing in the world to run a story about Ben Hilton that is 
liable to make him mad!” 

Upon which Charlie glanced at me quickly and snapped: 
“‘T don’t believe it! That isn’t the reason.” 

“Don’t you believe it isn’t,’’ went on Bassett with his 
insufferable familiarity; ‘‘there hasn’t been one line printed 
about any of Hilton’s killings in a single Border newspaper; 
nothing except the finding of the jury in each case. Why, 

” 


Ben 


‘4 


sé 


He’s been tried for five. 


You see,” I interrupted, ‘“‘there is something more to it 
than Hilton himself. He’d be bad enough; but there are all 
his friends and kinfolks. They swear by Ben. He’s related 
to the Hugheses here and the Steens—he is Mrs. Hughes’s 
brother; and he pays such big graft to the Mexican officials 
that he can do about as he likes in Acatan. He owns a good 
deal of property here; and—and—well, he has made lots of 
money, and you're likely to run into Ben Hilton at a party 
or when you go out to dinner somewhere.”’ 


ns \ HAT?” gasped Charlie; ‘‘meet a murderer— me? 
/V People here take up a—a man like that?” 
“‘There’s no code here, Charlie; no distinctions. We're 
on the edge of things. You'll see for yourself.” 
{t wasa hard morsel for her to swallow, but, having accom- 
plished it, she grew instantly resolute. ‘The quick steadying 
of her eyes reminded me of her father. ‘Run that,” she 




















































































































































































ordered Bassett. ‘‘ Run it in great big letters; use the biggest 
type you've got. And get Ray Watson to write a piece about 
all the other murders this man Hilton has been tried for. 
And ey 

“But what if Ben gets off? Suppose he comes back here? 
What’ll me and Dick do? You don’t know Ben Hilton, Miss 
Mattox. What if ——”’ 

“There's no ‘if’ about it,” she said calmly. ‘If you two 
big men are afraid of him I’m not. You do what I tell you; 
I'll be responsible. And, what’s more, I’m going to go 
farther; before I get through we'll run this Ben Hilton and 
all his gang out of Acatan.”’ 

“Bully!’’ said Bassett with mock enthusiasm. 
Good-by, old job. If Ben ever gets loose I'll blow.” 

“Don’t let us detain you. You can blow any tiie you 
like,’’ Charlie told him. 

Bassett chose to take this as a jest. 

The expectation that Ben had got into it at last and would 
never come back across the Border colored the entire story 
Watson wrote at Bassett’s direction. The case against him 
looked so wanton, so flagrant and so certain of a just pun- 
ishment! Indeed, had Ray entertained the slightest suspi- 
cion that Hilton would ever be ina position to vent his malice 
it is probable that he would have resigned rather than pencil 
a syllable of that attack: 





“Fine! 


Every law-abiding citizen of Acatan will experience a thrill of sat- 
isfaction, a sense of relief over the prospect. For now justice will be 
meted out. The law has Hilton in its clutches, and across the Border 
that means something. Too long has he terrorized our fair city. We 
did wrong to submit, fellow citizens. Think of it! One man—and 
that man a slayer a dozen times over—a gambler, a social parasite, 
and worse—to hold under his hand a city of seventeen thousand 
souls; to muzzle the press all along the Border; to put a curb on 
free speech. And how? By the mere terror of his name. We do 
wrong to endure such conditions supinely. There are brave men 
among us. If he ever returns, which happily seems improbable, let 
us strike and drive Ben Hilton and all his satellites from our midst. 


It was assuredly strong, and Bassett ran it, chortling over 
each verbal lash, glowing over the sting of the invective. You 
see, he never dreamed of a comeback. Then a disgruntled 
jury freed Hilton. I can remember still the peculiar chill 
that ran down my spine when the bulletin came in—and the 
sudden stillness. I was in the editorial room. Bassett gave 
a sickly smile, and, reaching for his coat, went out. He never 
came back. 

What was to be done? Tell Charlie? I could not. It 
would only worry her, and the matter had reached a stage 
where women could not mix in it. The best we could do was 
to take our medicine; so, with Ray Watson’s help, I got out 
the paper myself. 

“‘That was great !’’ she applauded. “‘Everybody’s talking 
about it! Is it true that he went free? Oh, what a shame! 
Never mind; go for him again, anyhow. Keep it up.” 


HREE days later Ben stepped off the Centipede, a tried 

friend on either side of him and one walking in the rear. 
From the ‘“ Last Chance,” near the depot, he sent word that he 
would callat the ‘‘ Pitchfork”’ office at eight o’clock that night; 
Hilton made it a boast that he always gave fair warning. 

He arrived precisely at 7:59. There was nobody in the 
business office or in the editorial room or in the pressroom. 
Ben stalked scornfully through the deserted, tumbledown 
place, escorted by Red Duggan and two others, and found 
not a soul until he reached the basement, where the press 
was. There he came upon a Mexican boy crouching behind 
a roll of paper, who, being led forth by the ear, whimpered 
that he hadn’t done anything and knew nothing whatever 
of any mortal happening. 

‘‘VYou’re too small fcr me to hurt,” said Hilton; ‘but 
there’s something I want to know, and you're going to tell 
me. Who done wrote that piece in the paper about me? 
You know the piece I mean.” 

The boy stammered that he knew absolutely nothing of 
anything; and shortly the gun-fighters went out. 

Soon after their departure three of us emerged from the 
obscurity of the laundry doorway across the street, and 
within an hour the whole “Pitchfork” staff stole back. 
The paper appeared next morning without any reference 
to the incident; I never claimed to be a hero and have no 
ambition to assume the role. 

The morning after, much to my relief, our new editor 
appeared. The news end of a paper has never interested 
me much except for its revenue possibilities, and we needed 
a trained pilot in the stormy watersahead. But the instant 
I glimpsed him I had a feeling of pity and self-reproach. 
It seemed a crime to let him walk into the trap; he looked 
so like a lamb going blandly to slaughter—long and 
angular,’ with a languid droop to his shoulders and the 
stoical patience of a fatalist in his blue eyes. However, the 
line of his lips was straight and the chin held promise. Of 
course it became necessary at the outset to explain to 
him, along witha recapitulation of the terms of his engage- 
ment, the recently developed squall and the breakers 
ahead. He did not appear greatly interested—merely re- 
marked, “Indeed?” and gazed mildly at me through his 
thick glasses. He said he came last from Worcester, which 
palliated his ignorance,and I remarked that he was a long 
way from home, my mind being on express rates. 


HARLIE telephoned to inquire how we were weather- 
ing it. 

‘“The new editor is here. 
Coast to get him.” 

‘“What’s he like?” 

“Oh, it’s a shame! 
ticide.”’ 

‘““As badas that? Oh, Dick! Well I'll drop in this after- 
noon to look him over. Good-by. No, wait. Hello! 
Don’t cut us off, Central. What’s his name, Dick?”’ 

‘“*Philpotts. Buxton Philpotts.” 

I heard her groan. ‘“‘Shucks, what a combination! 
Sometimes a name spoils a man completely. I like them 
like Lang Wharton or Oliver Carden or ——”’ 

‘How does Dick Saunders hit you?” 

“‘Beautiful !”’ she cried quickly and earnestly. ‘‘It is so 
friendly and solid and dependable—just what one wants 
in a friend. It fits you like a glove, Dick.’”’ She added 
something about dropping in around three o'clock, but I 
was hanging up the phone. 

When Charlie sprang off her horse in front of the 
“Pitchfork’’—on time to a minute—I sent for the new 
editor. He came coatless and with his sleeves rolled up, 
which did not enhance his beauty. There was more than 
six feet of him, but nothing about him seemed calculated 
to agitate the young heart at first sight. Flat and 
scrawny and knobby at the joints, and his Adam’s apple 
a separate, distinct feature—that was Buxton Philpotts. 
His face devoid of expression, he stood in front of me 
waiting for what I might be moved to say, and, for any 
indication he gave, Charlie might have been in Jericho. 

It was patent that she was disappointed, for she made a 
face at me behind his back. Then | muttered their names, 


I had to go clear to the Atlantic 


We ought to be indicted for infan- 





and, following Southwestern custom, Charlie advanced to 
shake hands. She gave hima frank smile, but the new editor 
barely touched her fingers with a limp, clammy clasp, mur- 
mured, ‘‘How do you do?” and turned inquiringly on me 
again. While we talked he kept gazing at Charlie through 
his spectacles and gradually there crept into his pale eyes a 
gleam of interest. However, on leaving to answer a tel- 
ephone call he merely bestowed on her a perfunctory nod 
and slouched out of the room, nursing his elbows in his hands. 

““Oh!”’ exclaimed Charlie with a little shudder; ‘I can’t 
stand him. Br-r-r-r! I feel like somebody had ducked me in 
ice water. The way he shakes hands—did you see it? Just 
like a fish.”’ 

“A fish,”’ I observed, “fins you.” 

“Well, anyway, I don’t like Yankees. They’re all alike— 
so cold and formal.” 

“‘Hum!’’ I said, twiddling my underlip. 

There followed a brief period of suspense. You may mar- 
vel that a solitary individual could keep us on tenterhooks, 
but there was more to it than the personal fear Ben’s char- 
acter inspired. Legalized, license-paying vice controlled 
Acatan absolutely, and its tentacles twined into so many 
respectable corners, its interests were bound up so closely 
with legitimate business, that Hilton could even count upon 
the support of a large law-abiding element. The Mexican 
mayor was his partner, the police were his henchmen. 
‘““TIKE him any better yet ?”’ I asked Charlie one day. 

“Like who?”’ she demanded. 
‘“‘Philpotts. The fish, you know.” 
A faint flush stole into her cheeks. ‘‘ What makes you ask 
me that?” 

“Well I saw you out walking with him on Thursday, 
and 7 

““Did you, indeed? Yes, we happened to meet on the 
Cuitaca Road. Mr. Philpotts is fond of walking and does it 
for exercise,’’ she returned steadily. ‘‘Why don’t you walk 
more, Dick? It would improve your figger. Do you know, 
I’m thinking seriously of laying out a golf course beyond the 
creek. Perhaps ‘ 

‘Wasn't he up at the house last night ?”’ 

For the fraction of a second Charlie came as near to show- 
ing confusion as it would be possible for such a girl to do; 
but temper rushed to her relief. ‘‘What on earth are you 
driving at? What business is it i 

4 ° ° ” a. a 

I was merely mentioning facts,” I said hastily. 

““Why shouldn’t he come to the house? Don’t you? And 
I’m interested in him, intensely interested.’’ Perceiving 
signs of contrition she dropped her sharp tone. ‘‘He’s so 
superior, Dick; it’s killing. He’s so calmly positive that his 
way of doing things—the way of all his kind—is the only 
right way.” 

‘““Ye-es, Philpotts has poise, lots of it.” 

“Poise! Dynamite couldn’t budge him. You’d die laugh- 
ing if you could hear him talk about women—Honest Injun! 
I thought I’d pop—their sphere and their duty and all that. 
He doesn’t know beans about them. Any woman could fool 
him if she wanted to; but he can discourse on it by the hour. 
He’s the strangest creature I ever met.” 

“Hum!” I said thoughtfully. 

“Stop fooling with your lip that way !”’ cried Charlie in 
exasperation, and we parted on strained terms. 

Twice after that I met them together—once walking on 
the Cuitaca Road, when I was returning from the Mattox 
ranch, and again a good five miles up the mountainside. 
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THE LOVE TOKEN 


VERSES BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


PAINTING BY JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE 


BRING you a song that is song abloom, 
And the blossoms of radiant hue 

Hold a melodied chord in their faint perfume— 
And the song that they bear is You. 


"Tis the song of my world, of the sun and air 
And the earth and the breeze and dew;; 

They have given the flowers the song to bear— 
And the song that they sing is You. 


(Page 6) 





On the latter occasion they were on horseback, and the edity 
looked abjectly miserable in the saddle. He rode like a sack x 
of meal. Never were such opposite types—Charlie stron, 0% 
vigorous, browned, a strapping girl of one hundred and thin, 7 
pounds; poor Philpotts with the pallor and droop of tes 

years’ grind at a desk. His long legs dangled loose, for th 
stirrups were too short to be of any use, and I could tell fron 
the misery in his eyes that he was minus some square inch, 7 
of skin. It served him right for trifling with a good hory 





E WAITED anxiously for some days more, but nothiy, 
happened. Then one night I dropped in at a ne 
moving-picture theater, a gorgeous, gilt palace CC Uippel & 
with a pipe organ, tiers of boxes, and loges in the orchestr, | 
In one of the loges, well down in front, sat Ray Watson, wit, 
the ‘ Pitchfork”’ pressman and two mining engineers. 
Somebody nudged me in the back, and I turned tg fix! 
Ben Hilton. : 
“Say, OI’ Timer,” said he in a hoarse whisper, “‘ you sq 
that young feller in the box? The kid with the bow tie, |/ 
mean. You know him, don’t you? He’s a friend of you 
ain’t he? Works on the same paper?’”’ 
“Yes, I know him, and he’s a friend of mine.”’ 
“Well I just want to give him fair warning. The litt) 
ornery squirt done wrote a piece about me in your paper | 
the dirtiest piece ever wrote about a man in this town. & 


you listen to what I’m telling you. I’m going” —tappin | 3 


me lightly on the collar of my coat with one long forefinger- 
“‘T’m going to kill that boy in the spring.” 

The antics of the film comedians became a blur to my 
sight. He said it in such a deadly, matter-of-fact tone, hj 
hard, green eyes holding mine; there were flecks of yelloy 
in the pupils. 

“You tell him; do you hear me? I want to give him fg}; 
warning.” Fired by a flash of vanity he added: ‘ Why] 
never hurt a man in my life without warning. That ain’t my 
style, Ol’ Timer; no, sir! Lots of fellers would get me in the 
back if they could, but I’d never shoot a man like that. Say 
take a peep behind you. See the guy with the green tie?” 
A stony-visaged individual leered at me when I glancej 
back. ‘‘Well he’s there to watch out nobody gets me from 
that side. See? And Red here’’—indicating his compan. 
ion—‘‘ keeps his eye skinned on this side.’’ He gave a shor 
laugh. ‘I can take care of anything that comes at me iy 
front, I reckon.”’ 

I could only gulp. Ray was leaning back in his chair” 
howling with laughter over the absurdities of a fat lover, 

“You tell him’’—jerking his thumb toward the loge- 
‘“‘that he’s got till spring to live and no longer. I want ty 
be fair.”’ 

“Fair? Good Heavens, man! He never really harmed 
you; Watson wouldn’t hurt a fly. And he’s got a wife and 
baby.”’ 

“Cut it, Ol’ Timer,” said Hilton in an indulgent tone that 
yet was final. ‘I don’t want no quarrel with you. So you'd 
best behave.” 


S THE first audience started to file out I sped up the aisk 
in advance of the press in order to catch Ray at the 
side exit. He perceived me and waited. As we emerged into 
the street, arm in arm, Hilton was ahead of us with his two 
allies, and I slowed down that we might not overtake them, 
Acatan is built all up and down three steep hills. A cafion 
cuts through them and in the cafion are the copper smelters, 
the native shops and market and the red-light district. Th 
American section of the town is close above it, on a hill tothe 
east, and the road drops as abruptly from the last fring 
of respectable business houses as the morals of those who 
descend. Ben and his friends were apparently headin 
“below the line,’’ as we call it in Acatan. As I watched 
them, hoping so, they turned into a saloon we had to pas 
to reach the office. 

Ray began telling me about some cunning trick done by 
the baby, and fished some proofs of new photographs from 
his pocket. It was impossible to convey the warning at 
such a moment; and then we arrived opposite the saloon, 
the swing door opened, and out strode Ben Hilton. At 
sight of us, ‘‘ Hello, Ol’ Timer !”’ he called. ‘‘ You’re telling 
him, hey?”’ 

“Telling what?” Ray asked, his hand on my sleeve. 

Hilton came forward, quickly but watchfully. His two 
supporters dropped back, one to the left and the other to 
the right. The street was thronged with Americans ant 
natives. Some of the former, ijrecognizing Ben, ducked 
into doorways in order to escape the expected fusiilade. 
Flattered, he called out: ‘‘Don’t get scared, boys; noth: 
ing’s going to come off. Red, watch my back. I just 
want to talk to this little runt.”” He planted himself in 
front of Ray and, dwelling on each word with concer: 
trated malice, said: ‘‘So you’re the kid that done wrote 
that lying piece about me in the paper, are you?” 

“‘T only did re 

‘Don’t try to sneak out of it. And you needn't shake 
so, for I don’t aim to kill you—now. You've got till spring 
Don’t forget.’’ He surveyed Ray fora moment with scath 
ing calm. Then, nodding at me—‘‘ You see. He’s scared. 
Come on, Red.” 

The crowd split and down the street he went. 

When Ray and I got to the office we found the new 
editor alone. He was writing on a pad, his shade well 
down over his eyes. Shaken and pale, Watson went to his 
desk, where he stared, unseeing, at the littered c 
could find no words to comfort. 

Philpotts paid no attention for a while; but he 
sort of moan from Ray he laid down his pencil, wi 
glasses with minute care and crossed to him. ‘1. vay 
sorry,” he said simply, and put a hand on his sho ulcer; 
‘but you did quite right. I was there.”” Ray stared a 
him miserably. ‘‘Come over here. I want your help, 
Philpotts ordered. 


| bpcsntel morning all Acatan was appalled by the froml 
page of the “Pitchfork.” Ina double-leaded editorial J 
that ran three-fourths the length of the sixth column the J 
“Pitchfork” called on the city to cast out Ben Hilton § 
There was no hysteria, no heroics. It recited the killing § 
for which he had been tried or indicted, gz.ve the circum 
stances of each impartially, mentioned there had _ beel 
others of which no record existed, and reviewed his Ile 
and connections in Acatan. 





A gambler and a slayer, he yet holds an entire city in the hollo¥ 
of his hand. Peculiar conditions gave him this power, but 1 55 
unthinkable. Ben Hilton must leave town. If he won’t leave tow? § 
he must be killed. No individual can flout an entire community. 


That was the ending. The first m 
gasped and passed it along. Afte: 
swamped with orders. The “P 
thousand extra copies, and they 
breakfast tables, in offices and whei: 
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“When the Donald Bra cklings Saw Five Years Unrol 


By Robert 


q@ J HERE had been a lot of chaffing when 
| the ‘‘movie’’ men appeared to “‘rifle’’ 
|at the Brackling-Torrance wedding. 
| No one, save Leslie Torrance and her 
|| fiancé, had the slightest hint that the 
||| men were to be there, until a dusty 
|| motor car rolled up to St. Jason’s-on- 
|| the-Dunes while the late-comer ushers 
j||| were fidgeting over their gloves and 
||| gardenias. 


The Torrances belonged to the old 
————— guard at Baybright; their roomy cot- 
tage had been built long before the Casino and tennis courts 
had been installed. The Bracklings were newcomers. It had 
\ been through Herbert Brackling—the great Brackling, the 
‘tennis champion—that they had appeared. He had come 
to play for the challenge bowl, and his few weeks on the 
springy turf, with an occasional cat-boating foray out through 
the embracing arms of the snug harbor, and the enticing hush 
of the place at night, had made him discontented until his 
family built a bungalow. 
lis younger brother, Donald Brackling, had fallen in love 
with Leslie Torrance when they crabbed together from the 
inlet bridge, he a sturdy, matter-of-fact youngster and she 
‘i Wispy creature with masses of chestnut hair and a temper 
which blazed suddenly and as suddenly died. Each had 
fulfilled the destiny that juvenile symptoms had forecast. 
lhe Donald Brackling who walked up the aisle of St. Jason’s- 
on-the-Dunes was a handsome, likable fellow, a junior part- 
ner in the Brackling importing firm, a member of the best 
clubs; in short, what the most astute parent would have 
deemed an excellent catch. But transferring his affection 
irom the girl he always had intended to marry would not have 
centered his head; he was distinctly matter-of-fact. 
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| Spe i. TORRANCE had sensed more than vaguely this 
matter-ol-factness. It had been flaunted most noticeably 
vhen they were reconciled, after the little misunderstandings 
Which in the course of an engagement cannot be avoided 
even by the well-bred and resolutely fond. Whereas she came 


ike 


to the stool of repentance ashamed, in visible sackcloth and 
ashes. he confessed his fault and begged forgiveness with the 
ptt r of one who is merely performing a rite as perfunctory 
eo eile ainner gong. 

a A id wounded her the first few times; but she had cared 


itly to merge this hurt into acceptance of knowledge 
* moods and tenses of childish bickering over crab 
lad grown up with him; it was ‘‘so like Donald.” As 
her, when she cared a great deal—as undoubtedly she 
every trifling apology was cloaked with the emotional 
cramental, as if her suing for pardon was the first 
‘ti lor forgiveness that had ever been presented. In her 
‘usiasm she coated even Donald Brackling with the lure 
ipulsiveness: kept coating him with it anew as the old 
ice cracked anc peeled off. Heat twenty-five and she at 
One were witnesses to the impenetrability of trait. 

d by the subduing of individual characteristics they 
‘s fit for mating while quarreling over their crab nets 
‘en they retreated from St. Jason’s altar to the reedy 


that th 
bait 


{ 


eter 


petiti 


ads \ 


. crescendo of the march by Mendelssohn. 


_* rode Brackling was smiling broadly, matter-of-factly, as 
nate M. eee leaning lightly against his self-sufficient 
m ‘an ing was smiling, too, with a background 
= ulness upon her lips, which most of the watching 

rons interpreted. There is a league of married women 


Le 


AUTHOR OF “THE ENGAGEMENT TREE,” ETC. 
which apparently binds them not to “ wireless’’ revelation to 
maidens. What would the league have telegraphed to Leslie 
in elusive feminine code, had the pledge been abrogated ? 
Self-effacement, compressing her volatility to squeeze it 
within the squarenesses of his disposition? What are the 
latitude and longitude of expediency, wifely expediency? 
They sell no sextants for use upon the seas of domesticity. 
But Leslie Torrance would have scorned the proffer of one 
perhaps. She preferred daily coating of her husband with 
her own tint of impulsiveness. 


AYBRiGHT still talks about the wedding; it was very 

jolly. And by no means the least jolly part had been 
materialization of the ‘‘movie’’ men, three of them, in loud 
checks and stripes, generaled by Jerry Mendel, the best of 
the Spark Film Company’s veteran scouts. Mendel had 
coined the trade-mark slogan his employers blazoned at the 
beginning and end of every reel: ‘‘All the World’s a Film.” 
Only when Jerry Mendel originated it he had said: “All the 
World’s a Fillum.’’ His tweed exterior chimed with his pro- 
nunciation. Is it to be wondered at that he was welcomed at 
“Tucked Away” as a rare dispensation? 

‘We wanted to have a record of the day,” the new Mrs. 
Brackling explained to the bridesmaids and ushers; every 
one was breakfasting on the lawn, but the bridal party had 
a special white-and-green marquee of its own. “It was 
really my idea, wasn’t it, Don?” 

Her husband nodded. ‘‘I give you our wooden wedding !” 
he said. ‘‘ We’re to havea reunion then, all of us, at wherever 
Leslie and I may be. The motors, or special trains, or 
aéroplanes—whatever is the thing in five years—will be on 
me, remember. We'll watch the pictures together then.” 

Every one stood and drank a toast to the wooden wedding. 
Mrs. Brackling, slimmer than ever in her white satin sheath, 
with the wistfulness the matrons in St. Jason’s had compre- 
hended, remained standing when the others sat. Her fingers 
laced over the back of the chair she had pushed aside. 
The suddenness of demarcation never ceases to startle one. 
The Leslie Torrance that had been found herself peering at 
her friends from the pinnacle of the Leslie Brackling that 
was. Dorothy Farwell, her maid of honor, sitting next to 
the tennis champion, had been transmuted in the hour; even 
the floppy leghorn which they had picked out together 
seemed unfamiliar. Her husband was smiling at her—the 
old crab-net smile, pleasantly implying that he was alto- 
gether sure of himself and hence of her. She clutched the 
chair tip. ‘‘No matter what happens in five years,’’ she 
began, ‘‘no matter where we are or you are, we want to sit 
together and look at our wedding pictures. And I do hope 
oh, I do hope ——”’ 

Donald Brackling bent forward with an embryo frown. 
What was the matter with Leslie? There was a catch in her 
throat which meant a sob; he knew that catch; it had been 
the most discomposing feature of their occasional recon- 
ciliations; it had seemed always to put him in the wrong. 

But Mrs. Brackling pulled herself together pluckily. “‘We 
have all been such good friends!’’ she said. ‘*And Donald 
and I want you to know that having these ‘movie’ men 
isn’t a careless bit of fun. Let us balance friendly accounts 
at the end of five years. A lot of things are bound to happen. 
There will be other brides and bridegrooms in five years’’— 
she glanced at Dorothy Farwell. 

Dorothy also had achieved matter-of-factness. She was 
inwardly disapproving at this instant. She loathed trans- 
parency of sentiment. It was against this sort of thing—the 
(Page 7) 
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ILLUSTRATION 
BY WILL GREFE 


From a One-Reel Spool 


Emmet MacAlarney 


Brackling matter-of-factness, Dorothy Farwell’s loathing of 
the unconventional—that Leslie Torrance had rebelled; but 
no one knew, least of all the satin-sheathed bride, that her 
hesitating little harangue, with its incoherent pathos, was 
a last shot before capitulation. For marriage with Donald 
Brackling was no truce of arms; it was surrender. 

‘“‘And—i# any of us—should not be alive in five years— 
wouldn’t those of us be glad if we knew that our friends—our 
very good friends—were thinking of us again—as they 
watched us in—the wedding pictures?” 

Young Mrs. Brackling sank into the chair. Dorothy 
Farwell heard Herbert Brackling—the great Brackling— 
give an unconscious gulp of relief. ‘‘ What a gruesome sort 
of thing to rake up!” he said. They were at the far end of 
the table, and chatter had been begun anew. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” she replied. ‘‘They say it’s good luck to 
meet a funeral procession when you are driving to a wedding. 
Why should it be bad luck to ta!k about funerals at a wed- 
ding breakfast ?”’ 

“‘Tt’s such a beastly way of looking at things,”’ the tennis 
champion urged, ‘‘when we should have been keen only on 
being jolly; that’s what wedding breakfasts are for. If I 
should die in five years it would make me turn in my grave 
to know the rest of you were sitting comfortably in some 
one’s drawing-room, watching the ghost of me on a ‘cinema’ 
film, kissing the bride, and all that sort of thing.” 

The maid of honor laughed. ‘‘You put it graphically 
enough,” she said. ‘‘I don’t know that I should object except 
for the fact that frocks change so dreadfully in five years. 
Just fancy, when Donald and Leslie celebrate their golden 
wedding what scarecrows we women shall be if «the film 
lasts that long. Just imagine how I’d look in this hat, for 
example, by the time Leslie is a grandmother.”’ 

The tennis champion chuckled. 


“TUST that way; keep on talking! A little more laughing 

by the bride—and don’t all face the camera at once!” 
Under the raised flaps of the green-and-white canvas peeped 
the veteran scout of the Spark Film Company. 

Jerry Mendel was in his element. It was a trifle warm 
despite the breeze from the bay; the ‘‘movie’’ man’s fea- 
tures were rubicund. As the camera trio darted here and 
there loud stripes and checks punctuated the lawn. For five 
minutes the group in the marquee sat gallantly under fire. 

‘‘Now I'd like to borrow the bride and groom,” Jerry 
Mendel announced. ‘If we're going to make these here 
fillums complete I'll need you two for ten minutes.” 

He beamed as Donald Brackling resignedly led his wife 
out of the tent. Jerry had a girl at home about the age of 
this slim bride; she was betrothed to the brown-mustached 
young man helping with the camera. Mendel was a merciless 
cinematograph scout, but first, and beyond all, he was a 
father. He was wishing he could afford to buy Lena a dress 
like that when she was wedded to Jake Berg in Liberty Hall 
on East Broadway, next autumn. 

“T say,’ remarked the great Brackling to the maid of 
honor, ‘‘it’s time the dancing began. The Torrance courts 
are a joke as courts, but they make a mighty good floor 
foundation. Let me have the first dance, Dorothy?” 

“Can't do it,” Miss Farwell answered. ‘I promised it to 
Jay Carter. But after that one—any or all, you know.” 

He watched the youthful Carter carry her off to the care- 
fully laid planking, into which corn meal had been ground 
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|E ANNE-MARIE at dinner’ that evening 
g i | Was ag 1in strangely silent; silent as she had 

| been now for a week; and her father and 

| mother, careworn under the light of the 

|lamp, thought she knew nothing of their 

| worry, of the general quivering anxiety, as 

i), they passed guarded and reticent remarks 

| over her little brown head. But Jeanne- 

Marie knew—ah, but too well! She knew 

| that France wasin peril; that every one, the 

conc ierge in n the loge, the cab driver at the stand in the street, 
the cook in the kitchen, was asking the other and himself the 
question: ‘‘This time, is it war? War again, as in 1870?” 

And her small brain peopled itself with large visions like 
rag-clouds after a sunset glow. Her father and mother, 
born soon after 1870, had been raised in the memories of 
that disaster; they had passed them on to her; upon the 
child there weighed the discouragement of an entire nation. 

Her grandfather had fought then, a Colonel of cuirassiers, 
and had lost one arm. 

She sent a glance toward him now. He sat between her 

father and mother, very straight and gaunt, his skin mere 
parchment tight upon bone, his 
big drooping mustache like that 
of one of Napoleon’s grenadiers. 
He had changed much of late; 
the flesh had gone from him, 
leaving brittle bone; often he did 
not hear you when you spoke to 
him; his eyes had withdrawn 
deeper and deeper into their two 
holes; in there they seemed to 
be watching the burning of a 
small lamp within him. And it 
was because of him as well as on 
her account that her father and 
mother spoke so guardedly and 
so secretly of what held their 
minds so much, of what held the 
minds of all—the possibilities of 
war. The physician had said 
that he must be kept from all 
excitement. 

With the change in his ap- 

pearance another ch: unge had 
come, one grateful to Jeanne- 
Marie. His mind in some way 
had stepped down to hers of late; 
the soul of the old man, so near 
eternity, had approached caress- 
ingly the soul of the child so 
lately from it. 


EAN NE-MARIE 

other glance at him. And im- 
mediately, in return, his eyes in 
their depths seemed to turn out- 
ward to her, and to flash at her 
a dim signal. 

Jeanne-Marie looked down 
into her lap and smiled. After 
a while she stole another glance 
at him, and once more his eyes 
lost for a moment their inward 
absorption and sent toward her 
a flitting sign 

These two, the grandfather 
and the child, held a momentous 
secret between them. 

When dinner had ended, 
Jeanne-Marie’s father himself 
took the old Colonel to his room. 
This was a pious duty which he 
performed every evening with a 
tenderness which had greatly 
increased of late. Jeanne-Marie 
had time to follow for a moment 
the gaunt febrile form with her 
eyes; then her mother pounced 
upon her and led her off to bed. 
Jeanne-Marie felt her mother’s 
soft warm hands taking off her 
garments, felt the starchy nightie 
fall about her like a cool shiver; 
she slid with a small sigh into her 
bed, which rose like a sea about 
her till it was up to her chin; and 
all that time her mother was 
looking straight ahead, far, with 
large eyes; and now, in the dark- 
her mother whispered in 
such a way that Jeanne-Marie’s 
heart immediately began to 
pump hard: ‘Jeannette, pray 
for France tonight; pray for 
France!” 

Jeannette prayed. She thought 
her mother gone, but after a 
while heard her again in the darkness: ‘‘ Now sleep well, 
Jeannette, chérie.’” Then Jeanne-Marie was truly alone. 


stole an- 


ness, 


HE did not pray now—she had something better than 
that. Shedid not sleep—she had something much more 
exciting to do. The child stared and listened in the dark- 
ness, all her faculties tense; at times she arose on her elbow 
tolistenthe better. At times, without knowing it, she dropped 
into a doze, but soon was up again on one elbow, listening, 
her eyes wide in the night. Sounds, accustomed sounds that 
she had learned to interpret, were telling her the progress of 
time. The clatter of the kitchen, coming faint to her along 
the long corridor, ceased at last; a door slammed; Marie was 
through. The murmur of two loved voices in her mother’s 
room, a droning falling at times almost to silence, rising at 
times almost to an appeal, came finally to an end; a second 
door shut softly; her father and mother had retired. A 
silence passed like a ripple over the house; the house seemed 
to be at the bottom of a lake; the deep rumble of the Paris 
streets itself became appeased. 
Then there was a whisper at Jeanne-Marie’s open door: 
“Jeanne, Jeanne, are you ready?” 


“CAY BIGAN,”’ 


“The Old Colonel, in the Semi-Darkness, 


if a. see 
By James rlopper 


“THE TRIMMING OF GOOSIE,” “THE HOUSE OF 


USTRATIO N: SY BEML 

Jeanne-Marie slipped out of bed, and at the door placed 
her soft warm hand in the cold hard hand of her grand- 
father. 

It was very dark in the hall; but their errand was one of 
mystery and permitted no light; side by side, blind, the old 
man and the child groped their way to a door. This gave 
way; they entered and shut it behind them; the old man 
scratched a match. A candle’s sputtering effort established 
itself; and a clear room appeared, its rosy walls bordered 
along the ceiling with scenes of hares and hounds. ‘Oh, 
Grandfather !"’ exclaimed the child. 


OR he stood now before her as she had never seen him 

before. He wore his old uniform, the uniform which she 
was allowed to see only at rare intervals, in its camphor- 
wood chest, sealed in waxed paper; the old uniform of 1870, 
preserved in supreme coquetry, with its left sleeve torn 
and shredded as a Prussian shell had torn and shredded 
it, together with the brave arm within. He wore it now, 
its mangled sleeve hanging emptily, its folds loose about his 
withered form, and there upon his chest, the sunken chest 
which by a supreme effort managed to bulge, a medal shone 


at the end of a ribbon brown like old blood. His gray hair 
was brushed back, bellicose; his fine head, erect at the end 
of the straight neck, glowed with a light which was more 
than that which came from the eyes. ‘‘Oh, Grandfather !’’ 
the little girl said again. 

“Tt is nearly midnight,”’ 
France is in danger.” 

‘We will mass our troops,” said the child. 

She ran, followed by the old man’s deep burning eyes, to 
a chest in the corner of the room, and returned dragging 
behind her a box. She opened it, and then the two of them, 
one with a charming swoop which ballooned her nightie and 
for a moment made her look like a top, the other slowly and 
creakingly, knelt about the box, soft brown hair almost 
intertwined with the harsh gray bristles. And out of that 
box they began to take little lead soldiers. The whole army 
of France was there— infantry, c: avalry, artillery; piou-pious, 
Turcos, Zouaves, chasseurs; cuifassiers, hussars and dra- 
goons. As they emerged from the box they seemed to take 
on life, and the child and the old man placed them with a 
swiftness that showed they had done this before, the old man 
directing in low tones, though the child did not hesitate once. 

° (Page 8) 


** And 


croaked the old man. 


McCONNE 


TWO MILLION 


L 


Seemed to Rise and Rise Till He Was Like a Giant” 


ROOMS,” ETC. 


L, 


"THe chasseurs to the right, the hussars to the le ‘ft, " 
murmured, ‘They will act asa screen. The infantry i in th 
center, the artillery behind. And back here and to the righ 
the cuirassiers, ready to charge. To charge! 
““And place the General there, Jeanne-Marie,” he . 
tinued. ‘‘The General, it is I. He must be behind, to 
well. But if things should go badly he will be among the figg 
“’Tis the old order, Jeanne-Marie, the way we did it 
Solferino ‘and Magenta. They have changed it ail noy 
Jeannette; they fight loose, I understand. But we will fight 
like this, rib to rib, heart against heart. There, Jeannettej 
is done; we are all ready. France is watchful. ¥y 
He arose with the child, and, holding her by the hap 
withdrew to the wall at one side. He set the candle ong 


small table there, placed a chair to the left of the table fgg 
z 1 I they sat dowy 
he said, settling himself for the long 


Jeanne-Marie, one to the right for himself; 
‘Everything is well,” 
vigil. 

The candle, sputtering near the child’s right cheek, neg 
the old man’s left shoulder, sent along the polished floor g 
wave of light; and there in the center of the room the littl 
French army stood, alert, on the qui vive. The infi antry iq 
red trousers and kepis was in th 
middle, flanked by Turcos ang 
Zouaves in wide bloomers ang 
short vests. Tothe right and]¢ 
the chasseurs and_hussars, i 
their light blue jackets, were 
their fine oeen: Massed to ond 
side and to the rear, the cuira 
siers glittered; the somber arti 
lery was behind. There th 
stood, immobile and ready; q 
times, to a trick of the candle 
light, a shudder passed alongth 
lines, a shudder which was notg 
fear. And all the little bayonet 
were turned, ready, to the east! 
and all the sabers, drawn, wer 
to the east, and all the canng 
pointed to the east; and the li 
General, behind, with his binog 
ulars searched incessantly thé 
east—and France was guarded 
that night! 


RANDFATHER and sg 

daughter had done thi 
every night for a week. Eve 
night, when every one else wa 
abed, they stole here secretly 
and arranged their little army 
and watched all the night long 
All over the big continent diple 
mats worked and _ plotted; d 
over the big continent the pop 
lations wondered, waited ant 
feared; all over the continent th 
military men toiled, harassed, 
devouring anxiety in theif 
breasts; but here in this roomi 
the center of Paris, at the he: 
of France, only calm vigilangj 
existed; the army was rea(j 
France was guarded. 

But it was hard some nights 
it was very hard this night. The 
lost sleep had accumulated; f 
pressed upon them now like 
mass of water held by a weal 
dam; it filtered through theft 
defenses,and entered their braif 
by force. And the old man@ 
the right of the candle, the chi 
to the left, sagged, slid off ead 
to his side, recovered, saggé 
again. Thecandle between the 
sputtered, struggled, choked 3 
if a shadow hand had been ati 
throat, struggled again, freét 
itself; the darkness advance 
and retreated. Jeanne-Mari 
dozed and woke, dozed and wokt 
again; at times she sank if 
deep abysses of delicious obliviot 
then, with her heart pounding 
emerged to the vigil again. Thi 
eastern wall of the room wasi 
longer reached by the light; f 
seemed to be gone; to that sig 
space went onillimitably to gre 
level and indistinct pla’ 5; @ 
Jeanne-Marie thought sie heat 
over there the vast rum of 
hordes flowing togetliet 
attack. But always her eyé 
finally resting on the center of ti 
room, telegraphed to her heal 
a sweet reassurance. For in the center of the room ge stand 
little army still stood, alert, face to the east. did m 
move, yet it seemed ready to spring; it was : ae Dut 
breathed; and at times a long shudder seemed to pass aloi 
the lines, a shudder of fervid devotion and exalted sacrifid@ 
and France still was safe. 





IME passed. Dim, gigantic visions; feverish torpom 
abrupt alarms; the old man, enduring stubbornly 

cold which gradually enveloped his limbs, fig iti ing a lethargy 
such as he had never known, dozed and woke, dozed af 
woke; he made strange noises at times which woke the chil 
and she looked at him, at his empty sleeve, with love é 
with awe, her young mind flaming to epic memories 
both looked at the little army, ready there with bayo 
toward the east. 

Then Jeanne-Marie must have gone to sleep entire ly, f 
when she was awakened this time her e-yes at first refus 
open, and when finally they were open, they felt as if fille 
with ‘sand, and they saw only in flashes, between attacks! 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE: 59 
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NUMBER THO 


HE second figure is shown in Num- 

ber Two. Her left hand in her 
partner's right, the lady begins a graceful 
turn to her left, passing under an arch 
made by the elevated arms of both. Her 
body is supported on the left foot, on 
which the turn is made, short steps being 
taken with the right foot to complete the 
circle in strict time. The gentleman, 
standing firmly on both feet, his left hand 
on his hip, assists in this very effective 
though simple figure. 


NUMBER 
THREE 


UMBER THREE 

shows the beginning of 
the third figure. With the 
weight of their bodies sup- 
ported entirely on their left 
legs, their left arms elevated, 
right knees lifted and the 
toes pointed, the dancers 


; 1 , 
stand momentarily poised. 


NUMBER FOUR 


ROM the position in the third photograph 

the dancers now (in Number Four) take 
a forward step, each using the right foot. As 
each takes the step the left foot is carried for- 
ward on the floor until the left instep rests 
against the heel of the right foot. This move- 
ment is called the chasse and in this figure is 
repeated by the dancers twice to their right. 


Photographs by Elwin Neame, London 
Copyright by Max Rabinoff 


NUMBER 
ONE 


UMBER ONE~—the beginning. The lady stands opposite 

the gentleman, a little to his right, her right hand and elbow 

on his shoulder and arm, the weight of her body on her left foot. 
As she takes the first step forward on her right foot the gentleman 
starts backward with his left, pointing the toe of the right, his right 
hand at his partner’s waist-line above her right hip. They rise and 

fall on the toes of both feet four times in strict rhythmic count. 


The Second of a‘New Series 
of Social “Dances by 


Mademoiselle Anna Pavlowa 
| b 


In the March Journal Mademoiselle Pavlowa 
Will Present Her New Gavotte 
With the Original Music 


NUMBEh 
SEVEN 


RELI > nek 


Case 


N THE phot 
graph above 
(Number Seve 
the dancers ar 
ready to begin the 
fifth figure. A 
the conclusion 0 
the fourth they fae 
each other for tht 
fifth,the ge na 
posed on 
foot, sligl 
ing the tc 
foot, th: 
on her 
pointit 
her ris 


NUMBER § 


UMBER SI™ hows 
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carrying 
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start tl 
with tl 

the right 
of the left t 


NUMBER FIVE 
HE fourth figure (Number Five) is begun 
with a slow turn to the left. Instead of 
making a forward step on the right foot the 
dancers use the left, the photograph showing 


the gentleman turning the lady into position. (Page 10) 



































UMBER TEN shows the continuation of the 

fifth figure, executed by swinging back from 

the position in Number Nine to this position. The 

gentleman merely shifts the weight of his body from 

his left leg to his right and gracefully manipulates 
his partner’s upraised hands. The lady swings 
her right foot to her left, making a quarter turn, 
and steps slightly toward her partner, stepping 
back on the left foot. This figure is carried 
through eight bars of the music. 





N THE next’ pro- 

gressive stage of the 
fifth figure (shown in 
Number Nine) the 
gentleman transfers his 
weight from his right 
leg to his left leg, which 
is drawn back, while the 
lady carries her right 
foot to her right, and, 
resting upon it, steps 
forward and partly 
away from her partner, 
pointing the toe of the 
left foot as shown in 
the photograph. 


UMBER ELEVEN — swinging 

into position for the final figure. 
As arms of the dancers are gradually 
extended the gentleman straightens his 
right arm, and with his left hand assists 
his partner to swing back again on 
the right foot, pointing the left. 









LE 

£& created by me and danced with 
Y M. Ivan Clustine, ballet master of the 
l Imperial Opera Houses of St. Petersburg and 


Moscow, is to be danced in 34 time andantino. 


This origi nal waltz, 







































ieee 4 NUMBER ELEVEN 





less dreamy fashion, the second with gayety, and the 
last part should be danced with full life. Both partners 
should hold themselves erect in this waltz—the looseness 
of the bodies should be entirely below the waist-line. 
The feet of the dancers should be kept flat upon the 

floor. With these suggestions, I believe American 






NUMBER EIGHT 





ROM the position in Number 

Seven a natural forward move- 

ment of the body is made, in 

which the pointed toes slide closer together 

for more perfect balance as the partners 

raise their crossed arms and hands above 

their heads (Number Eight) In strict time 
to the music. 


'MBEk 
PVEN 


E_ photo 
1 above 
r Seven 
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NUMBER 
TWELVE ERE (in Number Twelve) 


the dancers are in proper 





position for the final figure 
The poses being an essential part 
of the dance, great care should 
be taken to know the exact 
positions of the bodies of the 





hows dancers, the manner in which 
eted, t : the w eights of the bodies 
n to 1 ed , should be distributed on 
steps ee 3 *. the legs, and the posi 
rying y 4 tions of the feet. 

heel 


NUMBER THIRTEEN 









NUMBER FIFTEEN 






N THE last photograph (Number Fifteen) NUMBER FOURTE EN oe HE partners are ready (in Number Thirteen) Photographs by Elwin Neame, London 
the partners are swinging back into position UMBER FOURTEEN shows the to execute the regular waltz step, carried ps aes 
‘© continue the regular waltz step. They are dancers in a half turn preparing for through four bars. This photograph shows a ( opyright by Max Rabinoff 
Polsing momentarily, that the first step may be the “hesitation pause.” The positions are new position for the lady’s arm, giving more 
gun on the proper accent of music. held throughout one complete bar. distance between the dancers 
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st open to all American composers. 
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ir Own Story of the Great Hesketh Mystery 
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By Geraldine Bonner 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE CASTLECOURT DIAMOND CASE,” ETC. 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 


BROWN 





rQXHE finding of Sylvia’s gold 

purse in Doctor Fowler’s car 

established the fact that part, 
anyway, of his story was true; the 
woman who had gone down to the 
Junction and then disappeared had 
disappeared i in his auto. Was she 
Sylvia Hesketh? The general ver- 
dict was yes—Sylvia Hesketh, for 
some unknown reason, running 
away from her lover and her home. 
All the world knew now that she 
was wild and unstable, a. girl that 
might take a..y whim into her head 
and act on the spur of the mo- 
ment. There were theories to burn 
why she should have thrown down 
Reddy and slipped away alone, but 
those who knew her said she was a 
law unto herself, and they let it go 
at that. 

On the morning after that sup- 
per in the Gilt Edge, Anne came in 
to do the marketing and stopped 
at the exchange. The room was 
empty, but even so I had to whis- 
per: ‘‘Are they going to arrest the 
Doctor?” 

“He’s waiting,” 
back. 

“What do you make of it?” 

“What I always have. I think 
the woman was Virginie. I think 
she took Sylvia’s things and lit 
out on her own account.” 

“What does Mrs. Fowler say?”’ 

“She’s going to offer a reward 
for the murderer. That’s her way 
of answering. This last seems to 
have roused her. She knows now 
it’s going to be a fight for her hus- 
band’s liberty, perhaps his life. 
She’s employing Mills and some 
other detectives and she keeps in 
close touch with them.” 


she whispered 


N THE next day the reward 
was made public. It was in all 
the papers and nailed up at the de- 
pot and in the post office, the words 





Arte Tete wit Pci thrin F 


We walked up and down Maple 
Lane for an hour, and it may 
amuse you to know that what that 
simple chap wanted was to tell me 
to listen to every voice on my 
wires 

I looked at him calm and pitiful. 
Me, that had been listening till, if 
your ears grow with exercise, mine 
ought to have been long enough to 
tie in a true lover’s knot on top of 
my head! There’s a wonderful in- 
nocence about men in some ways. 
It makes you feel sorry for them, 
like they were helpless children. 

He capped the climax by tell- 
ing me about Mrs. Cresset that 
morning—hadn’t thought I’d heard 
a word. Andashe told it, believing 
so honest that I didn’t know, I be- 
gan to feel kind of cheap, as if I’d 
lied to some one who couldn’t have 
thought I’d do such a thing. I 
didn’t tell him the truth—I was 
too ashamed; but I made a vow 
that, no matter how sly I was to 
the others, I’d be on the square 
with Babbitts. 


ART way along the lane there’s 

a little hill where the road 
slopes down toward the entrance of 
Mapleshade. We stopped here and 
looked back at the house, lying long 
and dark among its dark trees. 
The sky was bright with stars, and 
by their light you could see the 
black patches of the woods and 
here and there a paler stretch where 
the land was bare and open. It 
was all shadowy and gloomy except 
where the windows shone out in 
bright, orange squares. I pointed 
out to Babbitts where Sylvia’s win- 
dows were—not a light in them- 
and then, at the end of the wing, 
four or five in a row that belonged 
to Mrs. Fowler’s suite. Her sitting 
room was one of them where Anne 
had told me she and the Doctor 








printed in black, staring letters: 
TENTHOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD! 

To any one discovering the murderer of the late Sylvia Hesketh 
this sum will be paid by her mother, Constance Grey Fowler, 
Mapleshade, New Jersey. 

Late that afternoon Babbitts came into the office. He 
was staying at the Longwood Inn, but it was the first time 
that day I’d seen him, and after our supper together I’d 
begun to feel real chummy with him. Contrary to his usual 
custom he was short and preoccupied, giving me a number 
without more words and then banging shut the door of the 
booth. It got mea little riled, and seeing he wasn’t wasting 
any manners I didn’t see why I should, so I lifted the cam 
and quietly listened in—not that I expected to hear any- 
thing very private, for the number he’d given was that of 
his paper. 

The chap at the other end had a way of grunting “I got 
you,” no matter what was said. I’d heard him before, and 
he had a most unnatural sort of patience about him, as if 
his spirit was broken, fore ver taking messages off a wire. 

“Say,” says Babbitts, ‘‘I got a new lead—up country near 
Hines’s place. I been ‘there all mor ning. There’s a farm 
up that way. Cresset’s’’—he spelled the name and the other 
one did his usual stunt. ‘‘Good people, years on the soil, 
self-respecting, stand high. Their house is about half a mile 
across woods and fields from the Wayside Arbor—lonely, 
with a bad bit of road leading up from the pike. Do you 
hear? 

“Get on,” said the voice. 

‘I stopped in there and had a séance with Mrs. Cresset 
nice woman, fat, with a white apron. I said I was a tourist 
thirsting for a drink of milk.”’ 

OW the other one seemed to rouse up. ‘“ Did you thirst 

that bad?”’ 

“For information—and I got it. She’s been scared of the 
notoriety and has held back something which seems impor- 
tant. Her husband’s been prying her up to the point of going 
to the district attorney and she’s agreed, but tried it on me 
first. Do you hear?” 

“T got you.” 

“The night of Sunday, the twenty-first, about nine, a man 
knocked at her door, saying he’d lost his way and wanting to 
know where he was and how to get to the turnpike. She 
spoke to him from an upper window and couldn’t see his 
face, the night being dark. All she could make out was that 
he was large and wore an overcoat. He told her his auto 
was in the road back of him and he’d got mixed up in the 
country lanes. The thing’s funny, as there are very few roads 
that side of the pike.”’ 

“‘Hold on! What’s that about pike?” 

Babbitts repeated it and went on: ‘He was perfectly 
sober and spoke likea gentleman. She gave him the direction, 
and here’s what caught me. She describes his voice as very 


“A Day Later He Was Arrested at Firehill and Taken to Bloominston Jail to Await Indictment” 


deep, richand pleasant—almost the same words the Longwood 
telephone girl used to describe the voice she overheard 
speaking to Miss Hesketh Saturday noon. 

Any more? 

om Bore to identify the man, but says she’d know the 
voice again. He thanked her very politely—she couldn’t 
lay enough stress on how good his manners were—and she 
heard him walk away, splashing through the mud.” 


FEW ending-up sentences gave me time to pull out a 
novel and settle down over it. I seemed so buried in 
it that when Babbitts put down his money I never raised my 
eyes, just swept the coin into the drawer and turned a page. 
He didn’t move, leaning against the switchboard and not 
saying a word. With him standing there so close I got 
nervous and had to look up, and as soon as | did it he made a 
motion with his hand for me to lift my headpiece. 

‘If two heads are better than one,’ he said, ‘‘two ears 
must be—and the words I am about to utter should be fully 
heard to be appreciated.” 

Naturally | thought he was going to tell me what he’d 
found out at Cresset’s. It made me feel proud, being con- 
fided in by a newspaper man, and I pushed up my headpiece, 
all smiling and ready to be smart and helpful. 

He didn’t smile back, but looked and spoke as solemn as 
an undertaker: ‘‘Miss Morganthau, yours is a very seden- 
tary occupation.” 

Believe me, I got a jolt! ‘‘If you’re asking me to violate 
the rules for that,’’ I answered, ‘‘ you’re taking more upon 
yourself than I'll overlook from a child reporter with a head 
of hair like the Fair Circassian in a circus.”’ 

‘“‘T speak only as one concerned for your health. A walk 
after business hours should be the invariable practice of 
those whose work forbids exercise.”’ 

“Thank you for your interest,”” says I, very haughty, 
“but it’s well to look at home before we search abroad. The 
man who spends all his time riding in autos at the expense of 
the Press would be better e mployed exerc ising his own limbs 
than directing those of others. So start right along and walk 
quick,” 

He didn’t budge, but says slow and thoughtful: ‘ Your 
remarks, Miss Morganthau, are always to the point. I’m 
going to take a walk this evening, say about seven-thirty.” 

“T hope you'll enjoy it,” says I. “As for me, I’m going 
straight home to rest. I need it, what with my work and the 
ginks that stand around here taking up my time and running 
the risk of getting me fired.’ The door hz indle clicked. I 
looked over my shoulder and saw a man coming in. ‘‘ Which 
way?’’ I says ina w hisper. 

“Down Maple Lane,” he whispers back, and I was in 
front of my board with my headpiece in place when the man 
came in. 

(Page 13) 


always sat in the evenings. 

“They’re there now,” I said. 
“‘What are they doing there?”’ 

“Search me,” said Babbitts. ‘‘I can’t answer for another 
man, but if I was in the Doctor’s shoes I'd be pacing up and 
down with my Circassian Beauty hair turning white while 
you waited.” 

“Yes,” I said, nodding, ‘‘I’ll bet that’s what he’s doing. 
I can see them, surrounded by their riches, jumping every 
time there's sa knock on the door, thinking that the summons 
has come.”’ 

And that shows you how you never can tell. For at that 
hour in that room the. Doctor and Mrs. Fowler were talking 
to Walter Mills, who had just come from Philadelphia, bring- 
ing them the first ray of hope they’d had since the tragedy. 
It was in the form of a diamond-and-ruby lavalli¢re that he 
had found the day before in a pawnshop and that Mrs. 
Fowler had identified as Sylvia's. 


OUR days later a piece of news ran like wildfire through 
Longwood: Virginie Dupont had been arrested and 
brought to Bloomington. 

They put her in jail there, and it didn’t take any third 
de ‘gree to get the truth out of her. She made a clean breast 
of it, for she was caught with the goods, all the lost jewelry 
being found in the place where she was hiding. It sent her to 
the penitentiary, and her lover, too, for whom—anyway she 
said so—she had robbed Sylvia ‘Hesketh’s room on the night 
that Sylvia Hesketh disappeared. 

If her story threw no light on the murder it exonerated the 
Doctor, for it fitted at every point with what he had said. 
I’ll write it down here, not in her words, but as I got it from 
the papers: 

For some time she had been planning to rob Sylvia, but 
was waiting for a good opportunity. This came when, the 
Doctor being out of the house, she discovered that an elope 
ment was on foot. She had read Sylvia’s letters, which were 
thrown carelessly about, and knew of the affair with Jack 
Reddy, and when on Sunday morning she was sent to the 
village to get a letter from Reddy she readily guessed what 
it was. Before giving the letter to Sylvia she went to her 
own room, opened the envelope with steam from a kettle, 
and read it. Then she knew that her chance to carry out 
her purpose had come. 

When evening drew on she hung about the halls and saw 
Sylvia leave at a few minutes after six, carrying the fitted 
bag. The coast being clear she went to her room, took an 
old black bag of her own and stole back. It was while she 
was getting this bag that the idea came to her of imperson- 
ating her mistress, as in that way she could steal some 
clothes. She secured the jewelry in a pocket hanging from 
her waist, took some false hair that Sylvia wore when the 
weather was damp and covered her head with it, and selected 
a little automobile hat, of which there were several, over all 
tying a figured, black lace veil. 








What she particularly wanted was a new seal coat that had 
been delivered a few days before. No one except herself, 
Nora and Miss Hesketh knew of this coat, as there had been 
so much quarreling about Sylvia’s extravagance that the girl 
often bought clothes without telling. After putting it on, 
Virginie filled her bag with things from the bureau drawers, 
and, just as she was leaving, saw the gold-mesh purse on the 
dresser and snatched it up. 

All this was done like lightning, and she thinks she left 
the house not more than twenty or twenty-five minutes after 
Sylvia. To catch the train she had to hurry and she ran up 
Maple Lane behind the hedge. She was nearing the village 
when she heard the whir of an auto and through the hedge 
saw the two big headlights of a car coming slowly down the 
lane. For a moment she paused, peeking through the 
branches, and made out that there was only one person in it, 
Jack Reddy. 

She reached the station only a few minutes before the train 
camein. As she had a ticket she stood at the dark end of the 
platform, not moving into the light till the engine was draw- 
ing near. Then Jim Donahue saw her and came up, address- 
ing her as Miss Hesketh. She had often tried to imitate 
Sylvia’s voice and accent, which she thought very elegant, 
and she did so now, speaking c carefully and seeing that Jim 
had no doubt of her identity. On the ride to the Junction 
she had only murmured ‘‘Good evening’’ to Sands, being 
afraid to say more. 

At the Junction she was going to get off, take the branch 
line to Hazelmere and transfer there to the Philadelphia 
express. In the women’s waiting room, which would prob- 
ably be deserted at that hour, she intended taking off Sylvia’s 
coat and hair and reappear as the modest and insignificant 
lady’s maid. She had thought this out in the afternoon, 
deciding that Sylvia would probably communicate with her 
mother in the morning and that the theft would then be dis- 
covered. Inquiries started for the woman who had been seen 
on the train would lead to nothing, as that woman would 
have dropped out of sight at the Junction. 


VERY THING worked without a hitch. The waiting room 
was empty and she had ample time to take off the hair and 
put it in the bag, hang the coat over her arm, with the lining 
turned out, and even punch the small, soft hat into another 
shape. No one would have thought the woman who went 
into the waiting room was the woman who came out. 

And then came the first mishap: as she opened the door 
she stepped almost into Doctor Fowler. She was terror- 
stricken, but even then neither her luck nor her wits left her, 
for almost the first sentence he uttered showed her that he 
knew of the elopement and gave her a lead what to say. She 
must have been a pretty nervy woman, the way she jumped 
at that lead. Right off the bat she invented the story about 
being sent by Sylvia to Philadelphia to wait there at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 

The Doctor was furious and ordered her into his auto. 
There was nothing for it but to obey, and in she got, sitting 
in the back. As she was stepping up, he close beside her, she 
remembered the gold-mesh purse plain in her hand. Like a 
flash she bent forward and jammed it down between the 
back and seat. 

The ride up the Riven Rock Road was just as the Doctor 
described it. It was after the lamp had been broken and he 
was back in the car, starting it up, that she slipped out. She 
was determined to get away with all her loot and took the 
bag and coat with her; but between the hurry and fear of 
the moment she forgot the purse. 

She wandered through the woods till she saw a small scat- 
tering of lights, which she took for one of the branch-line 
stations. When the dawn came she had lost some of her 
nerve and felt it was too risky to carry the extra things. So 
she hid them at the root of a tree, took off the hat, tying the 
veil over her head, and walked across the fields to the station. 
As it was Monday morning there were a lot of laborers, men 
and women, on the platform. She mingled with them, look- 
ing like them in her muddy clothes and tied-up head, and 
got away to Hazelmere without being noticed. 

She was feeling safe in her furnished room in Philadelphia, 
when she read of the murder in the papers. That scared her 
almost to death and she lay as close as a rabbit in a burrow, 
afraid to go out and cooking her food ona gas ring. It was 
the man she had stolen for who gave her away. 
When she refused to raise money on the jewels he 
stole the lavalliére and pawned it. 

Under the trees, where she said she’d left them, the 
police found the coat and hat. Beside them was the 
bag stuffed full of lingerie, gloves and silk stockings, 
and with the false hair crowded down into the inside 
poc ket. 

Besides clearing the Doctor her confession threw 
light on two important points: one, that Sylvia had 
left the house at a little after six, and the other that 
Reddy had been at the meeting place at the time he 


said. 
XI 


f., Booe the excitement of the Frenchwoman’s arrest 
there was a sort of lull. For a few days people 
thought we were going to move right on and lay our 
hands on the murderer. But, outside of proving that 
the Doctor wasn't the guilty one, the tragedy was no 
nearer a solution than it had been the day it hap- 
pened. Though there was still a good deal of talk 
about it, it began to die down in the public interest, 
and it was then that the papers got to calling it 
“The Hesketh Mystery,” in place of ‘‘The Hesketh 
Murder,’ 

The reporters left the Inn and went back to live in 
town, coming in every few days to snoop around for 
any new items that might have turned up. Babbitts 
came oftener than the others and stayed later, and he 
and I had several more walks. We were getting to be 
like partners in some kind of secret business, meeting 
after dark and pacing along the roads around the 
village, with the stars shining overhead and the ground 
hard and crumbly under our feet. 

If you’d met us you’d have set us down for a pair 
of lovers walking side by side under the dark of the 
trees. But if you’d followed along and listened you'd 
have got cured of that romantic notion mighty quick. 
Our flirtation was all about evidence and leads and 
clews—not so much as a compliment or a baby stare 
from start to finish. I don’t believe if you’d asked 
Babbitts he could have told you whether my eyes were 
brown or blue, and as for me—outside of his being a 
nice kid, he didn’t figure out any more important 
than the weather vane on the Methodist church. It 
was ‘‘the case’’ that drew us together like a magnet 
drawing nails. We’d speculate about it and look at 
it all around, as if it was something we had hold of in 
our hands. I guess it was the mysteriousness of it 
that attracted him, and the reward too. There was 
more in it for me as you know; but he never got a 
hint of that. 





-. ae 
CECORATION BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


It was one evening nearly four weeks after the murder 
that he gave me a shock—not meaning to, of course; for 
even then I'd found out he was the kind that wouldn’t hurt 
a fly, We were talking of Jack Reddy, who we’d seen that 
evening in the village, the first time since the inquest. 

“You know,” said Babbitts, “‘it’s queer, but I keep think- 
ing of that yarn of Jasper’s—that evening in the Gilt Edge.”’ 

I drew away like he'd stuck a pin into me. ‘Why do you 
think about that?” I asked loud and sharp. 

“Why,” he said slow, as if he was considering, “I suppose 
because it was so plausible. And I’ ve been wondering if 
many other people have thought of it. 

“T guess they have,” I answered kind of fierce; “there’s 
fools e nough i in the world to think of anything. I make no 
doubt there’s people who've tried to work out that J did it, 
the reward tempting them to lies and sin.” 


spo pi taae looked at me surprised. ‘‘What’s there to get 

mad about?” he asked. ‘‘I’m not fora moment suggest- 
ing that Reddy really had any hand init. Why he could no 
more have killed that girl than J could kill you.”’ 

I simmered down; it was awful sweet the way he said it. 
“Then you oughtn’t to be casting suspicions on an innocent 
man,” I said, still grouchy. 

“Oh, you're such a little pepper pot! Do you think for a 
moment I’d say this to anybody but you? Look at me!” 
I looked into his eyes, clear as a baby’s in the starlight. ‘If 
you believe I’m the sort of fellow who’d put a slur on Reddy 
I wonder you’ll come out this way and walk with me.’ 

I smiled; I couldn’t help it; and Babbitts, seeing I was 
all right again, tucked his hand inside my arm and we walked 
on, very friendly. 

Being ignorant of the true state of my feelings he went 
straight back to the subject: ‘‘Now understand that I 
mean nothing against Reddy and that I’ve never said this to 
a soul except you, but ever since the inquest there’s been 
one thing that’s puzzled me—the length of time he was out 
that night.” 

“He explained that,” I said. 

“‘T know he did, and everybody’s accepted his explana- 
tion; but seven hours in a high-powered racing car! He 
could have gone to Philadelphia, taken in a show and come 
back.” 

“But he told all about it,’’ I insisted. 

“He did,” said Babbitts. ‘‘But I'll tell you something, 
Miss Morganthau—between ourselves, not to go an inch 
farther: Reddy’s story impressed me as the undiluted truth 
till he got to that part of it.” 

‘What do you mean?’’ [ said low, and being afraid I was 
going to tremble I pulled my arm away from him. 

“This: I was watching him very close, and when he began 
to talk about that night ride some sort of change came over 
him. It was very subtle; I never heard any one speak of it; 
but it seemed to me as if he was making an effort to give an 
impression of frankness. The rest of his testimony had the 
hesitating, natural tone of a man who is nervous and maybe 
uncertain of his facts; but when he came to that he—well 
he looked to me as if he was internally bracing himself, as if he 
was on dangerous ground and knew it.” 


F I’D been able to speak as well as that those were ay 
the words I would have used. I cleared my throat before I 
answered: ‘‘ Looks like to me, Mr. Babbitts, that you ought 

to be w riting novels instead of press stories. 

““Oh, no,” he said careless; ‘‘but, you see, I’ve been on a 
number of cases like this and a fellow gets observant. It’s 
queer, the whole thing. If that Frenchwoman’s evidence is 
to be trusted Miss Hesketh did leave the house early to keep 
that date with the Voice Man.” I didn’t say a word, looking 
straight before me at the lights of Longwood through the 
trees. Babbitts, with his hands in his pockets swinging along 
beside me, went on: ‘‘That’s what’s made me think of 
Jasper’s hypothetical case. Do you remember? He said 
Reddy’d come down to the meeting place, found Miss 
Hesketh with the other man and got into a berserker rage. 
Say what you like, it does work out.” 

When he bid me good night at Mrs. Galway’s 
he wanted to know why I was so silent. 
to give a reason I hadn’t one to give. 
a minute I was really worried; 


side door * 
Even if I’d wanted 
Don’t you believe for 
it was just that I hated any 


one even to yarn that way about Jack Reddy. 
I’d known then what was coming! 

It began to come two days later, the first shadow that 
was going to darken and spread till But I’m going on 
too quick, 

I’d just had my lunch, put away my box and swept off ‘he 
crumbs, when I got a call from the Rifle Run Camp. That’s 
a.summer resort way up in the hills beyond Hochal:.ga 
Lake. The voice, with a brogue on it as rich as butter, was 
Pat Donahue’s, Jim’ s eldest son, a sort of idle scamp, wh id 
gone up to the camp to work in the summer and had stay ed 
on because there was nothing to do, at least that’s wirat 
Jim said. 

I made the connection and listened in, not because I \ as 
expecting anything worth hearing, but because I was:\’t 
taking any chances. I guess Pat Donahue was the last pr- 
son any one would expect to come jumping into the mid {le 
of the Hesketh Mystery; but that’s what he did—with bith 
feet, hard. 

I didn’t pay much attention at first, and then a sentei.ce 
caught my ear and I grew still as a statue, my eyes staring 
straight in front, even breathing carefully as if they could 
hear. 

It was in Pat’s voice, the voice answering Jim’s at the 
depot: ‘‘Me and Bridger was in to Hochalaga Lake yest: r- 
day forenoon, fishin’ through the ice. Can you hear nie, 
Paw?” 

“Fine. Are you payin’ fora call to tell me you’re that idle 
you have to play at fishin’?”’ 

“Jest you listen close and hear me before you come back, 
I seen in the papers that Miss Hesketh that was murdered 
had one glove lost. Do you mind what the one that wasn’t 
lost looked like?”’ 

“Sure I do; why shouldn’t I? 
inquest ?”’ 

“Will you be answering me instead of tellin’ me what 
you saw?”’ 

““Ain’t I doin’ it? It was a left- hand glove, light gray, 
with three pearl buttons and a furrener’s name stamped in 
the inside.” 


Poor me, if 





Didn’t I see it at the 


ELL, then, I got the feller to it—right hand. I found 

it on the wharf at the lake, in front of the bungalow. 
Seeing that there’s ten thousand dollars’ reward offered | 
thought I’d be blowin’ in the price of a call to tell you, though 
it’s so ungrateful ye are for the news I’m sorry I done it. 
But I'll not bother you no more, for it’s in to the district 
attorney I'll be goin’ with the evidence.” 

That was what he did, that very afternoon. By the next 
day everybody in Longwood knew how Pat Donahue hi id 
found Sylvia Hesketh’s missing glove on the wharf just in 
front of the Reddy bungalow. There wasa person who didn't 
close an eye that night, and I guess you know what her 
name was. 

Gee, those were awful days that followed! When I think 
of them now I can feel a sort of sinking come back on me, 
and my face gets stiff like it was made of leather and couldn't 
limber up for a smile. Each morning I'd get up scared sick 
of what I was going to hear that day, and each evening I'd go 
to bed filled with a darkness as black as the night outside. 
I couldn’t believe it, and yet-—well I'll tell you and you can 
judge for yourself. 

The police got busy, of course, and went out to Hochalaga 
and made a thorough examination of the house and its 
surroundings. 

The bungalow stood at one end of the lake right on the 
shore, with a little wharf jutting out in front of it into the 
water. The door opened into a big living room, furnished 
very pretty and comfortable with green Madras curtains 
at the window s, a green rug on the floor, and wicker chairs 
with green denim cushions. At one side was a big, brick 
fireplace with a copper kettle hanging on a crane, and over 
in a corner was a desk with a telephone on it. Along the walls 
were bookcases full of books and in the center was a table 
with chairs drawn up at each side of it. 

The police noticed right off that it didn’t have the damp, 
musty feel of a place shut up through a long spell of rain. 
The air was cold and dry and they could scent the odor of 
wood fires and a slight, faint smell of tobacco smoke. Then 
they saw that the fireplace was piled high with ashes and 
that there were cigar ends scattered on the hearth. 
On the center table was a shaded lamp, and near it 





































OUT FOR A WALK 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Y TINY son walks out with me 
Along the sweet suburban road — 
Has many a cheery scout with me 
While chattering in our own love code; 
He finds a reddened leaf perchance, 
A gaudy butterfly’s lost wing, 
A stone from which the sun rays glance, 
Or some such childish-cherished thing. 


All these he bears to me and places 
Within my hand (as I have halted 

To reconcile our varied paces), 
And says with look and tone exalted: 

“See, Father, what I found back there; 

You missed it when you sauntered by; 

Your big, strong hand takes better care 
Of these—my treasures—than can I.’ 


We are but children, walking out 
With Father. All the things we find— 
Gems now, but later viewed with doubt— 
We bear to Him, love strong and kind, 
And say: “These big, safe hands of Thine 
Can take much better care than we 
Of these—our treasures—trare and fine; 
Dear God, we trust our all with Thee!” 


(Page 14) 





a match box with burnt matches strewn around on 
the floor. The desk drawer was open and the papers 
inside all tossed and littered about as if some one had 
gone through them ina hurry. An armchair stood on 
each side of the table and another was in front of the 
fireplace. All over the floor were earth stains as if 
muddy feet had been walking about. There were no 
signs that the place had been broken into; windows 
and doors were locked and the locks in good condition. 

Outside, against the wall of the house, they found a 
pile of broken china, what seemed to be the remains of 
a tea-set. It was not till the search was nearly ended 
that one of the men, studying the grass along the road- 
side for traces of footprints, came on a gasoline drum 
hidden among the bushes. 


UT that wasn’t the worst; leading up the road to 

within a few yards of the wharf were the tracks 
of auto wheels. At the time when these tracks were 
made the road was deep in mud which, about the 
wharf, had evidently been a regular pool. The driver 
of the motor had stopped his car at the edge of this, 
got out and walked through it to the bungalow. 
Clear as if they had been cast in plaster his foot- 
prints went from where the ruts ended to the edge 
of the wharf. There, just at the corner of the planks, 
three small, pointed footprints met them—a woman's. 
Either the man had carried the woman or she had 
picked her way along the grass by the roadside, and, 
joining him on the planks, had made a step or two 
into the soft earth. On the wharf the prints were lost 
in a broken caking of mud. ‘The man’s went back to 
the car, close to where they had come from it, and 
they returned as they had come—alone. 

Jack Reddy’s shoes fitted the large 
Sylvia Hesketh’s the small ones! 

It came on Longwood with an awful shock. The 
faces of the people were all dull and dazed-looking, 
as if they were knocked half silly by a blow. They 
couldn’t believe it, and yet there it was! The papers 
printed terrible headlines: “The Earth Gives Upa 
Murderer’s Secret,” and “Jack Frost Versus Jack 
Reddy.’ There were imaginary accounts of how 
Mr. Reddy could have done it, and Jasper in his paper 
had a long article worked out like the story he'd told 
us that night in the Gilt Edge, but with ail the holes 
filled up. Everything was against Mr. Reddy; even 
the telephone message that Sylvia had sent him from 


prints and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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OCTOR DANNY, as every one called him, had 
come home from London to County Donegal 
when his father, the old doctor, died, to stay 


until some one could be found to take the practice. It 

Was noised about the neighborhood at the time that he 
had “the makin’s of a great surgeon if he’d had the 
mind to stay on i’ Lon’on”’; indeed it was declared that 

he had been “on the sthraight road to bein’ Physician 

to the King.”” But he had never gone back to London to 
follow out this great career; instead he had stayed on in 
Donegal caring for the humble sick, sheltering the out- 
casts of the district, and more than all striving to lift the 
curse of consumption from the land by means of a new 
idea of his own: by gathering the ailing ones, as Tomais 
the bailiff once expressed it, ‘from the four corners o’ the 
county an’ puttin’ them livin’ outdoors where the wind 
Was that strong it could blow the ailment clean off their 
lungs.” It was this same Tomais the bailiff who had 
shrewdly surmised why Doctor Danny gave up the 
london chance to stay in Donegal. Tomais indeed was 
the only one who suspected what lay behind the doctor’s 
work; he had guessed his secret; the love promise had been 
laid on him—and the way of it was this: 

During the waiting to find some one to take the practice 
while he was tending the hill people himself—he fell in love 
witha wisp of a girl, as fragile and fair as the pink thorn 
ly loom, Their wooing had lasted through one summer; then 
the “white plague”’ had laid its finger on her lips and named 
her for its own, 

It was a day in the late autumn that she had made him 

irry her to his home and lift her into the chair beside his 

earth, to sit there for a little space, that they might have 

the memory of it—he to keep with him through the years to 
come, and she to take away into the Country Beyond. 

“Please stay here—always,”’ she had said at the last, 
hiefore he had taken her back. ‘There are plenty in London 

» fill the great place you would fill there; it is the little, 

known places in the far corners of the earth—that nobody 
nows or cares about—that are left empty. The people here 
ced you so—and there is just you.” 

And so the promise had been laid. 

But there had been something more to the memory, some- 

hing he had hidden almost out of thinking reach because of 
his feeling of unworthiness. 

He had taken the promise and she had slipped her little 

hite hands in his to thank him, smiling with eyes that saw 

eyond his into the future he was to make. ‘‘I am so happy, 


ear,”’ she had whispered; and then she had drawn his face 
lose to hers. ‘‘You were born on Christ’s own day—and 
ou are going to do His work of comforting and healing. God 
eep you strong for it!” 

SHERE was apparently nothing to make a tale of—this 


bit of love. Few knew she had ever lived and many of 
hose had long since forgotten; for all this had happened 
orty years before, when Doctor Danny was thirty. His love 
had gone quietly away into ‘he Country Beyond, leaving 
hut one memory to the one man; but for him it was enough. 
lt rode with him on every call for sickness, birth or death; i 
followed him into every cabin to give a word of comfort or 
cheer; it stood beside him whenever he folded dying hands 
ind said the only prayer he ever made for the dead: ‘‘God 
grant ye a quiet ‘sleep—and a glad waking.’ 

He had no time for sadness or self-pity; the sorrows in his 
life belonged to others. He filled every c rack and cranny of 
he longest day with work, and at day’s end there was 
ilways the memory, waiting for him by the hearth—a silent, 
hadowy wisp of a girl with farseeing eyes sitting in the dusk 
f the chimney corner. 

But discourse igement came to Doctor Danny- a great 
brooding sense of failure that as the years lengthened became 
inure difficult to bear. This was because of the consumptives 
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and the little he could do with the disease. Ireland calls it 
the ‘white plague’? and shudders when she names it. The 
people of the hills have fought it for generations, with 
charms, prayers and foul air, to no avail. When it claims a 
victim there is no hope, only fear—fear for the one to come 
next. Doctor Danny had cursed it when it had robbed him 
of her, and he had sworn then to fight it over every inch of 
ground his arm could reach. But he had found more to fight 
than the plague itself; there were the charms, the foul air 
and the hopeless belief that one stricken was doomed. It was 
small wonder that he found the fight a hard one—with so 
few victories on his side. 





T HAD taken years to make the isolation of victims pos- 

sible; years more to gather them together for an open-air 
treatment; and yet more years to get them to come to him 
of their own free will instead of hiding away in terror lest he 
should discover them. And now, when their trust had been 
won, when he had learned that which would make increas- 
ingly more victories possible, the dream which had led him 
like a banner through the years of fighting he found to be a 
thing of shreds and tatters—impossible of realization. 

And the dream? It was to build a tuberculosis hospital 
where every case could be brought at the beginning, and 
where he could teach others who were making the same fight 
the things he had learned. The chance had come to carry 
that knowledge to the London hospital, but that was not for 
him. What he did must be done here among his people, 
without sacrifice of them. He had dreamed at the beginning 
of saving enough from his practice to add to the little his 
father had left, and building the hospital himself. It should 
crest a hill—where it could be seen from the seven counties 
a memorial to her, and a promise to those, watching and 
fearing, that some day the ‘‘ white plague ’’ should be no more. 
It had seemed so easy then, a dream sure to come true; but 
with all his careful living not even a shilling had been put by. 
There were too many everyday needs— medicine and dress- 
ings for those who had no money to buy them with; food for 
those whose only ailment was starvation; and, when it was 
possible, loans to cover unpaid rents or taxes. Every penny 
he could sc rape togethe r went for these; and. as old Hannah 
had often put it: “‘If it were not for them poor creathures he 
keeps undther his own roof that have to be fed, he’d be 
going hungry himself for the sake o’ the few pence more 
there’d be each day for the spendin’.’ 

So the dream of the hospital had grown fainter and farther 
away. He had faced the sorrow of its fading squarely ,as he 
had faced one other, and with a strong hand swept it for all 
time out of the sight and reckoning of his people. “T have 
more than most men; that must content me’’; and then he 
added the prayer: “God grant the dream may come for 
some other man to build!” 

(Page 15) 

















































Now it happened that one night Tomais the bailiff 
came upon Doctor Danny and his old gray mare plow- 
ing home through the winter’s first fall of snow. 

“Ve look well-nigh spent,” Tomais said, rubbing thx 
mare’s nose while he held her back for a moment’ 
chat. ‘Faith, if I could be liftin’ her in furninst ye I'd 
dthraw the carriage home myself.” 

Doctor Danny laughed. “Do ye know, 
are the best cure I have for weary bones. 


Tomats, yt 


Look at the 


mare now; she’s pricking her ears for the first time 
since morning. Poor lass! she’s been getting low- 
spirited of late.” 

“T’m not blamin’ her. For a kindhearthed man 


ye're the hardthest masther on your beast of any one | 
know. Why don't ye give her a holiday—along wi’ 
yersilf ?”’ 

“Tt’s what I’ve been promising her for the last ten 
years. I’m thinking it’s that that’s pulling her spirits 
down”; and Doctor Danny looked every bit of his 
seventy years in the light of the carriage lamps. 

‘Be sensible, then, and take a holiday. There be’s Saiut 
Stephen's Day comin’; ye couldn’t do betther.” 

“Aye, I’m thinking I could; I might be making myself a 
birthday present of the day before’; and the laugh canu 
back to Doctor Danny. 

The bailiff’s face grew sober. “I mind now; ‘tis the sani 
as our Lord’s. Well, He couldn’t have shared it wi’ a bet 
ther man.’’ Suddenly an idea came to him and along with it 
the way that idea might be fulfilled. He laughed exultantly. 

‘That’s a grand plan of yours for sure—a present of a 
birthday to yourself; an’ I'll see that ye get it. 

For the week that foreran Christmas, Tomais the bailifl 
was busy beyond all reckoning. He paid a visit to old 
Hannah and came away with some names and addresses 
filched from the doctor’s desk. Then there had followed a 
day of letter-writing; it took a day, for the task was a slow 
and painful one for Tomais. After that there was every mile 
of the doctor’s circuit to cover, with a word at each cabin 
door. 

What he said at the beginning might vary, but the ending 
was always the same: ‘‘Ye mind now—no matther what 
ailment ye have at the present ye are to be betther of it afore 
next Tuesday; moreover, ye are not to get a fresh one—not 
if it kills ye. Undthe rstand? Be sure ye tell Docthor Danny 
ye'll not be needin’ him, or more than likely he'll be nosin’ 
out to make certain, just. 


N YW the word of a bailiff is law in those parts, so it cam 
1 N about that Doctor Danny walked into the kitchen, wher 
old Hannah was getting tea for himself and the ‘‘creathures 
on the eve of Christmas, looking for all the van like i 
ruddy-faced pupil dismissed from school for good lessons 

‘What’s taken ye?’’ asked Hannahas she dished the broth 

‘It seems’’—and Doctor Danny laughed aloud—“ why, 
Hannah, lass, it seems that for the first time in forty years I 
have the county cured entirely.¢ I’ve had my instructions, 
plain and proper; I’m to be bothering no one tomorrow with 
either pills or good advice,” and he laughed again. “Sut 
the mare will be having her holiday.” 

Now, the custom of giving gifts on Christmas is not kept 
in Ireland; and what celebration the poor can afford comes 
on Saint Stephen’s Day. It was with wonder, therefore, 
that Doctor Danny saw the presents come pouring in 
through front and back doors alike—a pair of geese, dressed 
and ready for cooking; fresh-laid eggs; pats of butter; live 
fowls and a sucking pig; a strip of the real Donegal home- 
spun; home-bleached linen; sprigged handkerchiefs; even 
corn for the gray mare. Many of his people had risen before 
dawn that they might tramp the miles between their cabins 
and Donegal and be back by dark. No gift seemed too poor 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 50 














































































HEY were illustrators 
and makers of odd and 
beautiful advertising, 
and extremely gay young folks—Lester’s father and mother. 
Their friends were as gay as they were— people given to 
much merry talk and light k vughter, to ringing doorbells at 
unearthly hours, eating supper sometimes in the almost- 
morning. Often Lester had been awakened toward dawn, 
to hear those lighthearted Bohemians still merrymaking in 
the dining room. He wished he might be permitted just to 
peep in and feast his eyes upon them, but he understood 
very well indeed that he must keep strictly out of sight. He 
adored his father and mother w ith all his heart, but they 
were so busy loving each other and doing much work and 
being gay with so many friends that they simply couldn’t 
find time to bother with only Lester. 

They couldn’t even use him fora plain ‘‘ad,’’ much less for 
an illustration ora ‘‘kiddy poster.’’ His little, thin, sensitive 
face couldn't fitin for bouncing breakfast-food youngsters 
or robust soup-and-jelly kiddies; you couldn't put him in 
rompers or cute little bathing “‘panties’’ and let him scuttle 
along brook or beach, to make an outdoor “‘ad” that would 
lure city folks to take to this or that resort; for his skinny 
little ribs and his legs and arms like sticks showed up with 
une oo plainness, and his face was of an owl-like 
gravity, the large eyes serious and questioning, 

Asa matter of fact they hadn’t wanted him at all. They 
were so sufficient to each other that a third member of the 
firm seemed rather an impertinent intruder. So Lester was 
a very disagreeable surprise. They were inclined to be some- 
what blank about himat first. Fortunately his mamma had 
done some perfectly enchanting baby food “ads”; soshe knew 
how to feed him before Katy came and after the trained 
nurse had gone. After Katy’s arrival the baby wasn’t any 
more trouble, and his mamma, witha sense of relief, could 
go back to her real vocation—that of making advertisements 
so alluring that money jumped out of the public’s pocket of 
its own accord at the mere sight of them. 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. 


STORER 


O KATY took over the troublesome mite, who, small ashe 
was, still took up too much room, and, few as his wants 

were, yet wanted more than those two healthy grown-ups 
could give him, At first the gay friends thought he was 
rathera joke onthe Lees. But as time passed and the baby 
wasn’t in evidence they forgot him. New friends were una- 
ware of his existence, or learned of it with amused surprise. 
Margery Lee with a baby? Good gracious, a butterfly might 
as well have a baby! 

Lester discovered at an almost incredibly early age that 
a baby’s place isstrictly behind the scenes. Later he learned 
by frank word of mouth that he himself didn't come up to 
“standard stuff.” Perhaps if he had they might have cared 
for him just a little, little bit. Katy was the most important 
personin hissmall world, and fortunately Katy was extremely 
kind to him. She had an immense stock of patience; she 
could sing, in a voice thick and sweet as cream, nice old Irish 
songs that went on crooning to him long after Katy had left 
him tucked up in his crib, She Knew how to make blocks 
so interesting that Lester learned to read at half-past four. 
This was very good, for it helped him to amuse himself with 
books. 

Katy was indeed profoundly attached to him; but Katy 
was pretty, very pretty, and a certain glorious policeman 
had found it out, so he was always managing to ‘a around, 
taking up what he could get of Katy’s time; and the florist 
and the grocer and the haughty superintendent of the build- 
ing got in the way and tried to make her look at them. 

Lester adored Katy, so he understood that it was very 
natural that other people should worship her too. He didn’t 
demand very much himself, for the fact that he was of very 
little importance had been finely ground into his conscious- 
ness from the hour he began to notice anything on earth. 
Patiently he waited while the magnificent member of the 
force spoke to Katy as in parables. He wished that he 
might have Katy a little more to himself; there were so 
many things he wanted to find out, and there wasn’t anybody 
else toask. But if hecouldn’t always talk to Katy he could 
sit like a mouse and look at her while she talked to other 
people. That's how he learned the real truth about himself. 


H* HAD known, of course, ever since he had known any- 
thing, that the pretty mother mustn’t ever be bothered 
with him, mustn't be disturbed or asked questions; and one 
must never, never cap one’ shi er her wonderful clothes. 
She was a be ing to be looked ; adored, but pos i-tive- -ly not 
to be touched. And he knew that his father’s handsome 
eyes went right over his head without seeming him. 
He took allthat for granted; long usage had made it almost 
natural. 

But he really hadn't known they didn’t care a fig 
no more than if he’d never been their child; and that they 
hadn't wanted him at all, and would have been glad enough 
if he’d passed them by and gone on to somebody's else house 
to live; until he heard Katy rather heatedly telling the 
policeman so. “‘An’ him one of the angel-heartedest children 
that ever was!’’ said Katy. “ Not a mite o’ trouble to nobody 
alive, the poor little creature 

‘Hadn’ : advertised for him, eh?” said the big policeman. 
“Huh!’’ He looked down at Lester and whistled, and then 
his eyes grew extremely queer to look at. Hastily he let the 
little boy hold his club; he gave him a whole handful of 
nickels, even, without one word of protest from Katy; and 
when they were going out of the park he held the child’s tiny 
hand in his enormous white-gloved paw, fatherly. 
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Longed “Some thing lerrible” to Live With a Mother 


By Marie Conway Oemler 


AUTHOR OF “THE TROUSSEAU THAT WOULDN’T GET READY,” ETC. 


Lester was deeply sensible of these high marks of special 
favor; but his small heart was very, very heavy in his nar- 
row chest nevertheless. He understood things at last. It 
wasn't that they were so busy they didn’t have time to 
notice him. It was because they hadn’t wanted him at all, 
those beautiful, wonderful people of his. He couldn’t remem- 
ber ever having known his mother’s arms around him; she 
had never really kissed him, even; once or twice she had 
brushed her soft lips against his forehead, carelessly, negli- 
gently; and sometimes—and these were red-letter days—his 
father had said ina nice, friendly way, ‘‘Hello, kid!’’ and 
nodded to him, coming in or going out. But there were days 
and days when he hadn't so much as seen either of them. 

Katy had stopped for a minute to tell the policeman 
good-by. Just a few feet away two ladies and a pretty, 
fair-haired little girl were standing. 

‘“Why, Amy, why don’t you want to go with Aunt Bee, 
dear? Mother’s willing to let you go, and your little cousins 
are so anxious to have you! Run along now—you can come 
home tomorrow, you know. And you'll have such a fine 
time this evening with the boys!” 

‘Do, sweetheart,” urged ‘Aunt Bee.” 
wild about Amy !’’ she added to her sister. 

The child hesitated, then reluctantly left her mother’s 
side. Her small face was troubled. ‘‘I’d love to please Aunt 
Bee—and I’d love to play with my cousins,” she said rather 
faintly. But as her mother, after a gay farew ell, turned to 
leave, the child dropped her Aunt’s hand and rushed after 
her. ‘‘Mamma! Mamma!”’ she cried breathlessly, and she 
clung to her mother almost sobbing. “‘I—can’t, Mamma,”’ 
she gasped. ‘All the nice time in the world wouldn’t make 
up for not having you to kiss me good-night.” 

The mother, turning her head, cast upon the child one 
look. Oh, such a look! She and Aunt Bee smiled at each 
other then with wonderful smiles, as if each understood. 
Then they both kissed Amy. Hand in hand the little girl 
and her mother moved away together. 

Lester had seen that look and he had witnessed the smiles 
of understanding on both women’s faces. Of a sudden the 
child felt desolate; he knew now what it was he himself 
had missed, what it was he had never had. No one had ever 
looked at him as that woman looked at her little girl. The 
lump in his throat threatened to choke him. 


“My boys are so 


V HEN Katy and Lester reached home it was dusk. All 
the lights were ablaze and dining room and studio over- 
flowed with gay guests. Katy hastily gave Lester his supper in 
the bedroom she shared with him, and left hisdoor open so that 
he might see and hear. Katy was very nice like that. Above 
the brisk talk and the clink of silver and china he could 
hear his mother’s voice, excited and joyful. Now they were 
congratulating herand his father about something—about a 
prize—why, his father had wona prize! How fine that must 
And because of the 


be! Lester quite tingled with pride. 


prize they were to go abroad. What was “abroad’’? Oh— 
Paris! That was a big, big city, ’way off in a land called 
France. 

‘Oh, isn’t it pe rfectly he avenly!’’ he presently heard his 


mother exclaim. ‘‘Why we’ve dreamed of this for years, but 
it stayed just adream. And now this glorious windfall comes 
along, and gives Billy and me our chance to go! Think of 


3illy and me in Paris! And Munich! And Florence! And 
Rome !”’ 
Somebody said something that Lester didn’t catch. But 


his father answered promptly: ‘‘ Just as soon as we can pack 
up and get out. We'll give up the apartment at once, of 
course. The kid? Oh, he’s big enough now to go to school. 
We couldn’t trail around with a kid and hope to accomplish 
any real work. He'll be sent off to a good school where he'll 
be well manhandled. Best thing in the world for him.” 

Lester grew quite white and a cold wind seemed to blow 
up and down his spine. They were going away, and they 
meant to leave him behind—to send him to school, among 
strangers who would ‘‘manhandle” him. Sometimes in the 
park he had seen big boys manhandle little boys, when the 
big policeman wasn’t looking, and even those little boys were 
bigger than Lester was. And Katy wouldn’t be with him 
any more; he would never again see the big policeman; he'd 
be among strangers; and if your own folks have never 
wanted you, how can you expect strangers will be nice? His 
heart kept on going down and down, and the farther down it 
got the more it weighed. He pushed away his supper almost 
untasted; the lump in his throat wouldn’t let him swallow. 

After a while he undressed, folding his small clothes neatly 
ind hanging them on the back of a chair, as Katy had taught 
him to do. His little shoes toed an exact line at the foot of 
his crib. He moved so noiselessly and there was such little 
trace of his presence that one might fancy the shadow of a 
little boy flitted about the room, and not a real little boy of 
flesh and blood. The hard-used shoes of real little boys do 
not toe a line, and their stockings form a raggedy ball over 
which one shakes one’s head, and the little breeches out of 
which they jerk their sturdy legs may hang on the floor for 
all the wearers care! 


ESTER turned off the light and crept into bed. There he 
lay, with his hands folded under his cheek, and considered 

his problems. Here he was, sent to folks that “‘ hadn’t adver- 
tised for him” or wanted him; a package they couldn't send 
back or give away, but just had to keep, it seemed. Now 
they were going away—maybe for ever and ever—and Katy 
would be gone too. And he was to be sent away to school. 
He didn’t want to be sent away to school. The idea of it 
terrified him. He wanted to be somewhere, somehow—in a 
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home, a home with—with women like that ‘‘ Aunt Bee” and 
the mother who kissed her little girl every night, so that the 
child couldn’t and wouldn’t miss it, not for anything else in 
the world! 

Well, what should be done? What did one do when or 
wished for something one didn’t have? Lester turned and 
twisted, trying to answer his own questions. He stared at 
the squares of gray which were the windows. A little shaft 
of moonlight crept in; it came from the top of the window 
and it moved directly to Lester’s crib. The little boy was 
quite sure that that shaft of friendly light told him what the 
experience of all his short years should have told him at 
once: One advertised ! 

There must be more women like those two he had seen at 
the park entrance. Perhaps some of them didn’t have any 
little boys of their own to love, and they'd be glad to get one 
if they knew where to find him. He would advertise himself, 
Then, if some woman like that child’s mother or ‘‘ Aunt 
Bee”’ saw it and came for him, things would be all right. 
The idea of parting from his father and mother made him 
wince; but—but they were already planning to go away and 
leave him. That they might not be perfectly willing to leave 
him indefinitely, to give him away completely, never crossed 
Lester’s mind. You don’t mind giving away things you 
don’t want, you know. 


MMEDIATELY after breakfast the next morning Lester 

procured paper and pencil and set to work. He had been 
familiar with the wording of advertisements, plain and 
ornate, simple and complex, since he had learned to dis- 
tinguish the meaning of words; but all that he could remem- 
ber of all that he had heard was a plain statement of his 
father’s: ‘The big thing is to tell the real truth about your 
goods.” 

Lester sighed. He was a truthful child naturally, and he 
understood that his advertisement must be very exact, “tell 
the real truth’’ about the goods—and thus avoid the risk of 
having himself sent back. If only he had been a pretty child, 
like those who appeared in his mother’s sketches and his 
father’s calendars, the thing would have been easier. He 
found himself confronted by a dreadful job; to tell the truth 
and still hope toget people to take his goods! It took him the 
7 hole morning to get that advertisement to his mind. But 
1e got it: 


Anybody that would like a little boy that isnt a pritty child but 
will love them verry mutch and wants something terrible to live in 
a Home with a Mother can have me. Please come look me over 
Parents going away and cant take me. Aply to LESTER LEE. 


He read it over carefully and added the street address. 
He had to take Katy into his confidence, because he needed 
her help and advice. He explained to her, very simply and 
plainly, the beautiful feasibility of his plan; when you have 
something you don’t want, but other folks might like to 
have, you let the newspapers tell them for you; then they 
come; and there you are! 

Katy surprised him by sitting down flat on the floor, 
throwing her apron over her head and crying heartily; then 
she grabbed him and hugged him and kissed him and called 
him nice names. He was still more astonished by this excess 
of affection. 

Would she help him? Aye, that she would! ‘There is 
them that need their two eyes opened if ever folks did in this 
world. And very often,’’ added Katy enigmatically, ‘ you 
don’t find out how much you do care about some thing you 
don’t care anything at all about until somebody else ups and 
wants to take it away from you, and then and there you find 
out you’ve been caring all along, only you didn’t know it, 
and you’d rather keep your own for yourself.””. Anyhow it 
wouldn’t hurt to advertise himself; she’d see that it got in 
all the best and biggest papers. 

He had in his china pig, in addition to the ten nickels the 
big policeman had given him, just two dollars. Katy added 
another. They decided upon the Sunday papers as holding 
out the greatest promise of results, and they went to thi 
newspaper offices hand in hand. The folks that took his 
advertisement, written in his own shaky and uneven hand, 
leaned over to look down at him. 

“Tt’'ll be sure to be in Sunday’s great big paper, sir?” 

**Sure,”’ each clerk assured him. 

‘“‘ Because it’s very important,” said Lester seriously. 


Y A STROKE of luck Father and Mother had gone for 

a short trip to a friend’s country place. So Katy and 
Lester had the apartments all to themselves from Saturday 
noon until Tuesday night. They were rather glad of this 
they had so much just then to talk about. Katy, with he 
arms tight around him, even whispered in his ear that sh 
was going to marry the big policeman—some of these fin 
days. But, though she would have to leave Lester shortly 
she’d never, never forget him, he was that dear to her. They 
had a most delightful Sunday-night supper in the kitchen, 
all three of them. 

“Here, you!” said the big policeman, watching Leste: 
picking at his food; ‘quit pickin’ an’ get outside of som: 
real grub. If you want folks to want you there’s got to bi 
something more of youto want—see?”’ He put a huge spoon 
ful of jam on Lester’s plate. 

They had hardly cleared away the supper-table when thi 
hall boy rang their phone to say that a gentleman and a lady 
wished to see Lester Lee. Katy began to look scared. The 
big policeman scratched his black head. But Lester wa: 
thrilled. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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XIV—What the Dying Sun Revealed 


HEARD Zura softly singing as she 
went about her work. She sang more 
and talked less in the two weeks that 
followed our Thanksgiving celebration 
than ever before since I had known her. 
In that time we had not seen Page. In 
our one talk of what we had seen in the 
garden Zura simply remarked that she 
supposed what we heard Page say 
meant he dreaded to tell somebody of the loss of his fortune 
and family. She lightly scoffed at my suggestion of any- 
thing more serious. I prayed that might be true, but why 
his confusion and evasion? 

Thoughts of the boy and his secret would have weighed 
heavily upon me had it not been for my joy in seeing day 
by day the increasing sweetness and graciousness of my 
adopted child. Her gentleness of manner and speech often 
caused me to wonder if she could be the same untamed hoy- 
den of some months ago. Every day I prided myself on my 
quick understanding of girls, also of the way to rear them. 
It made me more than happy to see what I was accomplish- 
ing with Jane’s help. While it was no royal road to peace 
and happiness which we traveled, yet, as the time slipped 
by, there seemed to be a growing contentment. There were 
fewer references made to a C2finite return to America. In 
the prospect of her permanent stay with me I found great joy. 

One night Jane brought home a long bundle. 

‘‘A new dress, Saint Jinny?”’ asked Zura. 

‘‘No, honey, I haven’t had a store dress in ten years. 
These are the models for my hospital.” 

“You mean plans, don’t you?”’ cried Zura teasingly, and 
then asked with eager sympathy to be allowed to see them. 

The ground for the building had been purchased and work 
was well on the way. Shortly the roof-raising ceremony 
would take place. In this part of the country it is the most 
important event in building. Jane said that we were all 
expected to attend the exercises, even if we were so afraid 
of the criminal quarters that we had to take our hearts in 
our hands to enter. 

Brown head and gray were bent together over blueprints 
and long columns of figures. Both maid and woman were 
frail and delicate tools to be used in the upbuilding of 
wrecked lives. Yet by the skill of the Master Mechanic 
these instruments were not only wor king wonders in other 
lives, but also something very beautiful in their own lives 


URA took untiring interest in all Jane’s plans for the after 

festivities of the occasion. Most of their evenings were 
spent in arranging programs. I took no part. My hands 
were full of my own work, and, while they talked, I paused 
to listen and was delighted not only in the transformation of 
Zura, but also in my own enlarged understanding of her. 

Sometimes her bounding spirits seemed overlaid by a soft 
enchantment. She would sit chin in palm, dark, luminous 
eyes gazing out into space as if she saw some wonderful pic- 
ture. I suppose most girls do this. I never had time, but I 
made it possible for Zura to have her dreams. She should 
have all that I had missed, if I could give it to her-—even a 
lover in years to come. I did not share these thoughts with 
Jane, for encouragement was the last thing her sentimental 

11 needed. I failed to make out what had come over my 
companion these days; she 
would frequently fasten her 
eyes lovingly on Zura and 
smile knowingly, as if telling 
herself a happy secret, sighing 
softly the while. 

Once I found Zura in a 
mood of gentle brooding. I 
suggested to her that, as the 
year was drawing to a close, 
it would be wise to start the 
new one with a clean bill of 
conscience. Did she not think 
it would be well for her to 
write to her grandfather and 
tell him she could see now that 
she had made it most difficult 
forhim? That while she didn’t 
want to be taken back into 
his home to live again she 
would really like to be friends 
with him? 

At once she was alert, but 
not eee so as in the 
past. ‘Ursula, I'll doit if you 
insist; but it wouldn’t be hon- 
est and I couldn’t be polite. 
I do not want to be friends 
with that old man who labels 
everybody evil that doesn’t 
think as he does. We’d never 
think alike in a thousand 
years. What’s the use of pok 
ing up a tiger when he’s 
quiet ?’ 

I persuaded. 

Sheevaded bysaying at last: 
“Well, some time— maybe. 
I have too much on my mind 
now.” 

‘“‘What, Zura?” 

“Oh, my future—and a few 
other things.” 

Kishimoto San had never 
honored me with a visit since 
his granddaughter had been 
aninmate of my house. When- 
ever a business conference was 
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necessary I was requested, by mail, to ‘“‘assemble”’ in the 
audience chamber of the Normal School. 

On a certain afternoon | had gone to meet with a commit- 
tee to discuss a question pertaining to a school regulation, 
by which the girl students of the city schools would be 
granted liberty in dress and conduct more equal with the 
boys. Of course Kishimoto San stood firm against so radical 
a measure. Another member of the committee asked him if 
he did not believe in progress. The unbending old man 
retorted with an impassioned speech, declaring that he was 
for ptogress—but ‘‘a progress based on the traditions of 
our august ancestors, not a progress founded on Western 
principle.” As he ended a ray of sun fell upon his face, 
lifted in stern warning to his opponents. He was like a fig- 
ure of the Past demanding reverence and a hearing from the 
Present. 

For the time he won his point and I was glad, for it was 
Kishimoto San’s last public speech. Soon after that he 
was stricken with a lingering illness. In previous talks he had 
neither asked after his granddaughter nor referred to her. 
But this afternoon, taking advantage of his look of ot 
pleasure caused by the v ictory he had won single handed, 
took occasion, when offering congratulations, to give oh 
every opportunity to inquire as to Zura and her progress. 
But to him she was not. Reconciliation was afar off. I said 
good-by and left. 


T WAS this incident and Kishimoto’s plea for progress of 

the right kind that occupied my mind on my way home. 
Of course the country must go forward; but it was a pity 
that, even if progress were not compatible with tradition, it 
could not be tempered with beauty. 

There were miles of ancient moats around the city, and 
they were all filled with lotus, the great pink-and-white 
blossoms giving joy to the eye as the roots gave food for 
the body. Slowly these stretches of loveliness were being 
turned into dreary levels of sand for the roadbed of a trolley 
line. Even now the quiet of the city was rudely broken 
by the clang of the street-car gong. I was taking my first 
trolley ride that day. 

I alighted at my street and began the climb that led to my 
house. Halfway up a pectette- book tea-house offered hos- 
pitality; in its miniature garden I paused to rest and faced 
the sea in all its evening een The golden track of the 
dying sun streamed across the mountain tops and turned to 
fiery red a feathery shock of distant clouds. High and clear 
came the note of a wild goose as he called to his mate on their 
homeward flight. In the city below a thousand lights danced 
and beckoned through the soft velvet shadows of coming 
night. There fluttered up to me many sounds—a temple 
bell, the happy call of children at play, cheerful echoes of 
homy content, the gentle gayety of simple life. The spell 
of heavenly peace that spread upon land and sea fell like a 
benediction. 

It crept into my heart and filled me with thankfulness that 
I had known this land and its people and for all the blessings 
that had fallen to me in the coming of Zura Wingate. Grati- 
tude for my full understanding of her was deep. If only the 
shadows could be cleared away from the boy I loved life 
would be complete. 

Exalted by the beauty of the evening, and by my spiritual 
communings, | ente red my house and faced the door of the 
study. It was ajar. Silhouetted against the golden light, 





“Oh, God! 
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A Thief! 
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““ “The Man Looked Down Into Her Glad Eyes as 
a Soul in the Balance Must Look Into Paradise ” 


which had so filled me with joy and peace, stood two figures. 
And the man held the hands of the girl against his breast, 
and looked down into her glad eyes as a soul in the balance 
must look into Paradise. 

They were Page Hanaford and Zura Wingate! 

As quietly as possible I went around another way and 
dropped into the first handy chair. The truth came to me 
like a blow between the eyes. Long ago, because of chil- 
blains, I had adopted felt shoes. In that second of time I 
stood at the door the noiseless footgear cured me of all the 
egotism I ever possessed. Now I knew by what magic the 
transformation had been wrought in Zura. 

And the castle of dreams, which had been built on my 
vanenee understanding of youth and the way it grew, was 
swept away by a single breath from the young god of love. 
What an old silly I had been! Was that w hat Ji cee Gray 
had been smiling to herself about? I felt like shaking her for 
seeing it before I did. 


DINNER that night Jane was the only one of the 

three of us without an impediment in her silence. I was 
secretly glad when the meal was finally over and we went 
to the study. 

Zura buried herself in a deep windowseat, to watch the 
lights on the water, she said. When there was not another 
glimmer to be seen, from the shadows came a voice with a 
soft little tremble in it, or possibly I had grown suddenly 
sensitive to trembles: ‘‘Ursula, Mr. Hanaford was here 
this afternoon.” 

Now, thought I, it’s coming. Steadying myself I asked: 
“Was he? What did he have to say?”’ 

““Oh-h !”’— indifferently —“ nothing much. He 
back an armful of books.” 

An armful of books—aye, and his heart full of love! How 
dared he speak of it with his life wrapped in the dark shad- 
ows of some secret? Talk to 
me of progress! That day I 
could have raced neck-and- 
neck with a shooting star! 


brought 


XV—Pinkey Calls Again 


EVER having been within 
hailing distance before of 
the processes of love and pro- 
ceedings of courtship there 
were no signposts in my expe- 
rience to guide me as to what 
should be my next step, if it 
were mine totake. I had been 
too busy a woman to indulge 
in many novels, but in the few 
I had read the herolost no time 
in saying, ‘‘ Will you?” and at 
once somebody began to prac- 
tice the wedding march. I 
suppose the fashion in love- 
making changesasmuchasthe 
styles; nothing I ever thought 
or dreamed on the subject 
seemed to fit the case in hand. 
I waited for Zura to tell me, 
but she didn’t. She only sang 
the more as she went about 
her work; she seemed to find 
fresh joy inevery hour. Any 
thoughts I’d cherished that 
young Hanaford would come 
at once, clear up all the con- 
fusion about himself, frankly 
declare his love for Zura and be 
happy forever afterward died 
from lack of nourishment. 
Only my deep affection for 
the boy restrained my anger 
at his silence. The love and 
sympathy which bolstered up 
my faith in him were reén- 
forced by his gentle breeding 
and high mental quality; but 
circumstances forced me re- 
luctantly to admit that the 


It's Over!’” story he told when he first 








came was not true. Page Hanaford was not only under a 
shadow, but also was undoubtedly seeking to conceal his 
whereabouts. 

But why? It was next to impossible to connect him with 
dishonesty or baseness when looking in his face or hearing 
him talk. But why didn’t he speak out, and why hide his 
talents in this obscure place? He was gifted. His classes 
had increased to large numbers, and so excellent were his 
methods his fame had gone abroad. The Department of 
Education had offered him a lucrative position as teacher 
in the Higher Normal College in a neighboring city. But, 
instead of snatching at this good fortune, he asked for time 
to consider. 

He came frequently to talk it over with me; at least that’s 
what he said he came for. The law required the applicant for 
such a position to answer questions concerning himself and 
all his ancestors. In my talks with Page about this law I 
emphasized every detail of, the intimate questions that would 
be put to him. I tried to impress upon him the necessity of 
having either a clean record or a very clever tongue when he 
went before the judgment seat of the Japanese authorities. 
I hoped my seriousness would bring about a speedy expla- 
nation, denial, declaration—anything, so it came quickly. 
The truth is I don’t believe he ever heard a word of what 
I said on the subject. 

If Zura was out of the room his eyes were glued to the door 
watching for it to open. If she were present his eyes would 
be fixed on her face. If I made an excuse to leave the room 
Page made another to keep me, as if he feared the thing he 
most desired. What did it all mean? If Page Hanaford 
could not explain himself honorably what right had he to 
look at the girl with his heart in his eyes? If no explanation 
could be given what right had Zura Wingate to grow prettier 
and happier every day? 

Of course I could have haled the two up before me, like 
children, and told them what I had seen and was still see- 
ing; but I dreaded to force the man’s secret and I had to 
acknowledge that, for the time, I was no more equal to guid- 
ing this thing called “‘love”’ than I was to instructing birds to 
build a nest. Jane was not a bit of help tome. Refusing to 
discuss anything except the sentimental side of the affair, she 
repeated verse till | was almost persuaded this poetical streak 
was a disease rather thana habit. Between stanzas she prof- 
fered food and drink to Page in quantities sufficient to end 
quickly both man and mystery, had he accepted. Her atti- 
tude toward Zura was one of perfect understanding and entire 
sympathy. Every time she looked at the girl she sighed and 
went off into more poetry. 


NE day the announcement that Mr. Tom Chalmers had 

called caused no sudden rise in my spirits, but a second 
card, bearing the name of Mrs. Tom, somewhat relieved my 
mind. Their coming offered a diversion and proved Pinkey 
of a forgiving spirit. 

They were on their wedding journey, he told us after I had 
summoned Zura. Greetings and congratulations were soon 
over. While the steamer was coaling in a near-by port he 
thought he would just run over ina jinrikisha to say ‘‘ Hello!” 
and show Mrs. Chalmers to us. Yankee Doodle with a hat 
full of feathers could not have been more proud. 

What there was of Mrs. Pinkey was indeed a show. Her 
youthful prettiness belonged more to the schoolroom period 
than to wifehood; and Heaven forbid that the clothes she wore 
should be typical of my country; there was not enough 
inaterial in her skirt to make me a comfortable pair 

| sleeves! I marveled how, in so limited a space, she 


Page spent that evening with us. He had never recov- 
ered his entire strength, but» he was lighter of heart than I 
had ever seen him, more at ease and entertaining, and as far 
removed from crime as courage is from cowardice. Was it 
the magic of love that made him hopeful, almost gay? Or 
was it that for the moment he was permitted one more joy- 
ous flight in the blue skies of freedom before he was finally 
caught in the snare of the shadow? 


F THE new man I was seeing in Page Hanaford captivated 

me the revelation of the undiscovered woman in Zura 
mystified and amazed me. ‘Till now her every character istic 
was so distinctly of her father’s race, everything about her so 
essentially Western, that | was beginning to think she had 
tricked a favorite law of Nature and defied maternal influ- 
ence. As much as she loved pretty clothes, and regardless of 
the pressure brought to bear by her grandfather, she had 
refused to wear the native garb, preferring the shabby gar- 
ments she brought with her from America. I had never 
thought of her being Japanese; but that evening, when Page 
was announced and Zura walked into the room clothed in 
kimono and obi, my eyes were astonished with as fair a 
daughter of old Nippon as ever pompadoured her hair or 
wore sandals on her feet. 

She was like a new creature to me. With eyes half lowered 
she responded with casy familiarity to Page’s talk of other 
lands. She said her father had traveled far and had spent 
many of their long winter evenings in spinning yarns of for- 
eign countries for her enjoyment. She'd been brought up 
more regularly on pictures than she had on food. Once they 
had copies of all the great paintings. Mother sold the last 
one to get money to pay the passage to come to Japan. 

And so they talked. Jane, snug in her chair, was content 
to listen, and I, who had been blind, was now dumb with the 
startling surprises that the game of life being played before 
me revealed. 

The girl glowed as softly bright as a firefly, and the light 
lured the man to happy forgetfulness. For once he let love 
have full sway. He neither sought to conceal what he felt 
nor to stem the tide which was fast sweeping him—he knew 
not and cared not whither so long as his eyes might rest upon 
the dearness of Zura’s face, as with folded feet and hands she 
sat on a low cushion, the dull red fire reflecting its glory in 
the gold embroidery of her gown. 

There had been a long silence. Then Zura recalled the 
event of the day: ‘Oh, Mr. Hanaford, you remember Pinkey 
Chalmers—the nice boy you and Ursula entert: lined so 
beautifully in the garden when he called the last time? He 
was here again nei i ; had his bride with him. I do wish 
you had been here. He told us the most exciting news about 
a Chicago cashier who skipped away with a million dollars 
and hid both himself and the money—nobody knows where. 
They think he is out this way and I think I am going to 
find him.” 


\ ITH the passing of one second the happiness in Page 

Hanaford’s face withered. Like a mask fear covered it. 
He thrust his strained body forward and with shaking hand 
grasped the shoulder of the girl. ‘‘Hidit! Tell me, in heaven's 
name, where could a man hide a million dollars?” His voice 
was tense to the breaking point. He searched the girl’s face 
as if all eternity depended upon her reply. 

Before she could make it he sank back in his chair, pitifully 
white and limp. He begged for air. We opened the window. 














The twist in Jane Gray’s tongue might lead to laughter, 
but her heart never missed the road to ‘thoughtful kindne 

Very soon Page said he felt much better and would 9.1 
home and to bed. When he took his coat and hat from the 
hall he looked so weak, so near to illness, | begged him io 
stay and let us care for him. He gently refused, saying | 
would be all right in the morning. | followed him to the 
gate. He turned to say good-night. 

I put my hands on his shoulders and with all the affectic 
at my command [| invited his confidence. ‘What is it, son? 
I’m an old woman, but maybe I can help you. Let me try 

He lifted his hands to mine and his grasp was painfu 
The dim light from the old bronze lantern reflected tl) 
tears in his eyes as he answered: ‘“‘Help me? You have, in 1 
thousand ways. I'll soon be all right. [’m just a litt!: 
overworked, Haven't slept much lately. Need rest.””. Then 
leaning near with sudden tenderness: “‘Heaven bless you, 
dear woman. You have been as good to me as my ow: 
mother. Some day—perhaps. Good-night. Don’t worr: 
Miss Jenkins.” 

Why didn’t he throw me over into a bramble patch and 
tell me not to get scratched? I just leaned my old head u) 
against the gate and cried. I returned to the house by a rear 
door, for Jane was in the living room. 


XVI—Enter Kobu, the Detective 


HE afternoon of the next di Ly was the appointed tin 

for the “‘roof-raising festival” of Jane’s hospital. Thre« 
o'clock was the hour set to begin the ceremonies, but earl, 
morning found Jane and Zura as busy collecting books, bun 
dles and a folding baby-organ as if moving day had fallen 
upon the household. Jinrikishas piled high with baskets o| 
refreshments and decorations moved gayly down the street 
Jane and Zura, laughing like two schoolgirls and as irr 
pressible, headed the little procession. 

I waved them good luck and went back to my work and 
my thoughts. I was interrupted by a note that came from 
Page in answer to one of mine, saying a slight fever would 
prevent his accepting the invitation to go with me to thi 
exercises in the afternoon, but he hoped to see us at thi 
house later in the evening. 

That afternoon, at the time appointed for the ceremony, 
when I turned from Flying Sparrow Street into Tube Rose 
Lane a strange sight met my eyes. It was clean. For once 
in the history of the quarter poverty and crime had taken a 
bath and were indulging in an open holiday. It had gone 
still farther. From the lowliest hut of straw and plaster to 
the little better house of the chief criminal cheap but very 
gay decorations fluttered in honor of the coming hospital. 
‘The people stood about in small groups. The many kimonos, 
well patched in varied colors, lent a touch of brilliancy to the 
sordid alleyway. 

Here and there policemen strolled, always in pairs. When- 
ever they drew near, and until they were past, the talking 
groups fell silent, and before an open door or window a blank 
white screen was softly shifted. This coming from cover by 
the inhabitants and premeditatedly giving a visible sign of 
their existence was a supreme tribute to the woman who had 
lived among them successfully, because hers was the courage 
of the sanctified, her bravery that of love. 

The day sparkled with winter’s bright beauty. The sun 
had wooed an old plum tree into blossoming long before its 
time. It spread its dainty flowers on the soft straw bed of 
an old gray roof. A playful wind caught up the petals, 
sending the white blossoms flying across the heads of the 
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advanced one limb before the other. [25] EEE SSSSSSSsssooer | LEEEEIEEEXEEZEE | *] unjust into the unclean ditches where they covered stag- boners 

Later Zura explained it to me: ‘‘It’s a matter of polite- iA i nation with a frail loveliness. For the time at least sn Mes Vi 
ness, Ursula. One knee says to the other, ‘ You let me & THOUGHTS TO CARRY WITH YOU | degradation hid its face. NE She 
pass this time, and I'll step aside when your turn comes, rN iN The fact that one small woman with only faith to back two. parti 

Even this courtesy had failed to prevent a catastrophe; A BY MADELINE BRIDGES Hy her was battling against it single-handed sent Jane Gray shift pe 
one seam of Mrs. Tom’s dress was ripped for a foot oh ws EEE 10 so high up in my estimation that I could barely see her two. anda 
above the ankle. The coat of this remarkable costume [3] Sey 28 KEKE >>| | as she floated in the clouds. I saw my companion in an tom tend ‘ 
was all back and no front, and from the rear edge of her ¥ \) entirely new light as I joined the throngs gathered about cluding tl 
hat floated a wonderful feather like a flag from the stern v “T would share my last crust with a friend” y the space where the raising of the roof was taking place. informed 
of a gunboat. I could see by her face how funny she Ni ; ; ; Ay The ceremony here was brief. With countless ropes tied of Otisvill 
thought my clothes. I hoped she did not realize how % is a generous declaration, but—better live so % to the joined roofas it lay on the ground, the eager coolies a ring as | 
near to scandalous her outfit seemed to me. ¥%| wisely that there will be more than a crust yj stood ready for the signal to pull aloft the structure and ote nk 

I asked her how she liked Japan. MY to share \y guide it to the posts placed ready to receive it. 

She took her adoring eyes off her newly acquired % ; : ¥ Jane walked to the cleared center and stood waiting to r HAPI 
husband long enough toanswer: ‘It is lovely.. Wonder- % When people delight to tell the faults of VY) speak. There wasinstant silence when the crowd saw her. [ tiker w 
ful little people —so progressive and clean. It’s too bad ey : 


they are so dishonest; of course you must have lost a 
lot of money.” 

“No, Lean’t say that Ihave. I’ve been in the country 
thirty vears and never lost a ‘rin’ except when my pocket 
wastorn. Come tothink of it, if histories, travelers and 
police records state facts, dishonesty is not peculiar to 
the Orient.” 

The little bride answered: ‘‘ I don’t know about that; 
but the Japanese must be awfully tricky, for Pinkey says 
so, and the captain of the ship said the banks had to 
employ Chinese clerks.”’ 

Why waste words? What were real facts or the experi- 
ence of a lifetime against such unimpeachable authority 
as Mr. Pinkey Chalmers and the captain of a Pacific 
steamer ! 

Mr. Chalmers had been talking to Zura, but when he 

caught the word “bank” he inc luded the entire company 
in his conversation. ‘‘ Talking banks, are you? Well 
thatisa pretty sore subject with me. Just lost my whole 
fortune ina bank, Had it happened before the wedding 
I'd have been obliged to put the soft pedals on the merry 
marriage bells. Guess you heard about the million-dollar 
robbery of the Chicago Bank; biggest pile any one fellow 
ever got away with. Andthat’sthe wonder: he got clean 
away, simply faded into nothing. It happened months 
ago and not a trace of himsince. Detectiveseverywhere 
areonthekeenjump; bigrewardhungup. He’sbeinggay 
somewhere with seventy-five dollars of my good money.” 


SEA was served and we indulged in much small talk, 
but | was not sorry when Pinkey said he “must be 
moving along’’ tothe steamer. Hecharged us to wireless him 
if we saw a strange man standing around with a bushel of gold 
concealed about his person. It was sure to be the missing 
cashier. ‘‘By-the-way,” he asked, pausing at the door, 
“where is that chap I met when I was here before, who took 
such an interest in my business? Maybe he is among those 
absent wanted ones. What was he doing here anyhow?”’ 

Zura answered with what I thought unnecessary color that 
Mr. Hanaford was in the city, and was soon to be promoted 
to a very high position in the educational world. 

Pinkey looked into her face, and, turning, gave me a vio- 
lent wink. ‘Oho! Now I’m getting wise,” at the same time 
humming a strain supposed to be from a wedding march. 

Oh, but I wished I could slap him! Think of his seeing in 
a wink what I hadn’t seen in months! 

My visitors said good-by and went their happy way, but 
in the story of the missing cashier Mr. Chalmers left be hind 
a suggestion that was as hateful as it was painful and 
haunting. 
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others they tell at least one fault of their own. 


Love is the bread of life — but many a soul 
thrives and grows strong on the crusts of 
adversity. 


When Friendship, smiling in furs and vel- 
vets, says tenderly to one half-cladand hungry, 
“You are so dear to me!” what can we think 
of Friendship? 


A woman may tell her lover of her love 
for him; she can never tell her child. It is 
too deep. 


If a cross is given you to bear take it up and 
bear it with all your strength and courage— 
else it will fall on you at every step. 


There are natures that go through life 
holding up half a yard of love and asking a 
yard and a half in return. 
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The unsaid word is strong with the silence 


of God. 
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With simple words she thanked the workmen for their 
interest and the many half-days’ labor they had contribu- 
ted, then she raised her hand, and with great shouting 
and cheering the roof of Jane’s long-dreamed-of refuge for 
sinners, sick and hopeless, was safely hoisted to its place. 

After this everybody went quickly to the tea and cake 
which Zura and her helpers had pre paredand served from 
small booths. The rest of the exercises were to take place 
in the near-by house that Miss Gray had been using 
temporarily. By removing nearly all the paper partt- 
tions most of the lower part of the house had been 
thrown into one large room. Circling the crowd of wait- 
ing people seated on the floor a row of cots held the sick 
and afflicted, worsted by sin and disease. 


EFORE them stood Jane, who, in the custom of the 

country, bade all welcome. A small sea of faces was 
lifted to her. Such faces !—none beautiful; all stamped 
with crime; some scarcely human, only physical appa- 
ritions of debased Nature. With shifting glances they 
listened to an official who made Jane an offer from the 
city to contribute to the support of the hospital, the 
pledge of two doctors to give their services so many 
hours a week, a contribution of milk from a rich mer- 
chant, and an offer from a friendly barber to give so 
many free shaves. Their eyes w idened with wonder and 
suspicion, What could people mean by giving away 
things and lose the excitement of ste aling them? 
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Zura ran for water. While | bathed his face he said, looking 
at Zura: “IT beg your pardon. I’m not at all well, but I didn’t 
inean to startle you.” 

“Tm not startled,” she answered, and lightly added: 
“but I was just wondering why anybody would care so 
much where a million old dollars were hid. I know a hundred 
things I’d rather find.” 

The man laid his hand on that of the girl as it rested on the 
arm of the chair. ‘‘ Name one, Zura.” 

“Love.” And on her face the high lights were softened to 
compassion and tenderness. 

Page took his hand from hers and covered his eyes. 

A moment later Jane entered the door carrying a tray well 
filled with crackers and a beverage which she placed before 
Page. “Honey, I made this jape gruice right off our own 
vine and fig tree and I know it’s pure and innocent. Yes, 
Zura, grape juice is what I said. Page can drink every gz lon 
I have if he wants it, and I'll toast cheese and crackers for 
him all night.” 


(Page 18) 





But when the man spoke of how the officials had 
watched Jane and her work, at first with skeptical un- 
belief because they thought she would not endure a 
month, now with warmest sympathy because she had 
succeeded in keeping the Quarters freer of crime and disease 
than ever before, they forgot their fear and voiced their 
approval in much hand-clapping. 

They called for Miss Gray. Jane arose and very shyly 
thanked the city’s re presentative. Then as gently and as 
simply as if talking to wayward children she spoke to the 
men and women before her, who bent forward with respect- 
ful attention while the sick oncs fastened their weary eyes 
upon her. 

“My people, the building of this little hospital means not 
only the healing of your bodies, but also the way to cleans- 
ing your souls. Dear friends, let me say in this world there is 
nothing worth while but your souls. Make them clean and 
white. Sell them for the highest price. What do I mean by 
that? I mean that if it is for the sake of your souls it is noth- 
ing to go hungry, cold and in rags. What matters the outside 
so long as you make your hearts sweet and shiny and true? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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incredible. In 

a community 
largely peopled 
by the old stock, 
uid Where newcomers were so rare 
as to be viewed with mild curi- 
o-ity, a church pew was occupied 
for years by the same family. 
Quly twice before had a renter 
muide a change. Once, long ago, 
the Emmonses had moved ahead 
five rows because of a family feud 
with the Titcombs, and quite re- 
cently old Mrs. Pierce had decided 
to change two pews to the rear 
that she might escape the draft 
froma window. But before doing 
this she had exhaustively conferred 
with the pastor and all available 
members of the congre gation. So 
naturally gossip and conjecture 
rin riot when Myra_ Philbrick, 
with never a word of explanation, 
decided to move to a pew on the 
opposite side of the church! 

Her immediate pew neighbors 
were greatly perturbed; these in- 
cluded the pew ahead, the pew 
behind and the two pews across 
the aisle. The pew ahead was 
filled with resentment; Mrs. 
Ldgely promptly announced that 
he was going “to find out.”’ In 
acute contrast the pew behind was 
tearfully apprehe nsive; for Mrs. 
Whittiker’ s nature was that of 

| lugubrious martyr, and she im- 
medsacey and whimperingly as- 
sured her friends that not for 
worlds would she knowingly hurt 
Miss Philbrick’s feelings and drive 
herfromher pew. Her penitential 
attitude permitted the two pews 
icross the aisle to withdraw grace- 
fully from the focus of the situa- 
tion. Mrs. Edgely, fused with 
sterner stuff, sought no advantage 
in Mrs. Whittiker’s accusation of 
self. She refused to see more than 
two parties to this inexplicable 
shift from pew six to pew forty- 
two, andas she wasa great stickler 
for her constitutional rights, in- 
cluding the prerogative of being 
informed of her fault, the people 
of Otisville drew back a bit, formed 
a ring as it were, and awaited the 
outcome of the matter. 


| lr HAPPENED that Mrs. Whit- 
tiker was the first to call on 
Miss Philbrick and beg for an ex- 
planation. Her opening remark 
truck the keynote of her meek 
disposition. ‘If you'll only tell me 
what’s wrong between us, Myra, 
I'll humbly beg your pardon and 
iry to correct it,” she began, re- 
fusing to be seated as one un- 
worthy of hospitality so long as her motives were impugned. 

Miss Philbrick had feared some such demeanor the 
moment she beheld the bowed figure making for the side 
door. Ordinarily Mrs. Whittiker would have approached 
he front entrance; but not now, while under a cloud. Her 
choice of doors often spoke volumes. Then again there was 
much to be deduced from the fashion in which she wore her 
shawl. It was the barometer of her moods. Just now it was 
hooded about her head in a style reminiscent of sackcloth 
ind ashes. 


“Why, 


nN [: WAS almost 








Emma, I tell you there’s nothing the matter,’ 

arnestly declared Miss Philbrick. ‘All this talk is non- 
ense, I simply wanted to change; that’s all.”’ 

‘Elnathan and me have always been so proud to set 
vehind the Philbrick pew,’ ’continued Mrs. Whittiker; ‘“‘and 
o think the last of that family is put out with us! Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! If you c ould only have softened, My ra, and come 
o me and si iid, ‘I don’t like the way you sometimes have of 
oming in late,’ for I confess what with the family and no 
ielp and the Sund: iy dinner to be planned I am late once in a 
vhile, but I always waitat the door tillthey begin singing 

‘Ple ase, Emma, listen,” pleaded the worried Miss 
rick, “You're entirely wrong —— 

‘Then I humbly ask forgiveness and beseech you to tell 
n what I’m wrong,’ interrupted the choked voice from 
e ‘hind the handkerchief. 

‘Entirely wrong in surmising you’ve ever said or done 
anything that influenced me ir the least to change my pew, 
hurriedly completed Miss Philbrick. ‘I simply decided I'd 
sit on the other side of the church; that’s all.” 

‘But why? Why?”’ persisted Mrs. Whittiker, uncovering 
one red eye. 


Phil- 


ISS PHILBRICK, thoroughly desperate, gazed hope- 

lessly about the living- room. Her gaze softened as it 
returned to the bowed and muffled figure, and in a last effort 
she said: ‘‘Emma, listen. But you mustn’t tell any one. 
Although I’m thirty years old, up to the time of my father’s 
death a little over a year ago. i 'd lived hedged in like a child 
of eight. T know you think it’s fine to be a Philbrick and heir 
to this property. But ever since | wasa child I’ve envied the 
virls who had to earn their new dresses. I’ve envied every 


“Miss Philbrick Found Her Hand Gently Retained. 





‘I Know Now,’ Murmured the Pastor. 


young woman in Otisville who has been allowed to live her 
own life even if she has had to work to support herself. I’v e 
always lived by rule. That’s why I propose to change pews.’ 
She paused and drew a deep breath, visibly affected by her 
own recital. Mrs. Whittiker’s heaving bosom was subsiding; 
she was listening. With renewed hope Miss Philbrick re- 
sumed: ‘I’ve waited a year before beginning to live my own 
life. My first taste of this new way of living, to do as I 
please—and without meaning to show any disrespect to my 
father’s memory—is to change pews. I've planned to do 
lots of things different from what I used to, but I’ve been 
kept under so long I don’t seem to get the knack of it.’’ She 
paused and laughed nervously. “And that’s why I’m going 
to change pews—to see how it seems to do as I please. 

Mrs. Whittiker had listened spellbound to this confession 
till she heard the closing words. Then she disconcerted Miss 
Philbrick by abruptly returning to her tears and volubly 
grieving: ‘‘That’s the nub of the whole thing. Why should 
it please you, Myra, to leave number six if I ain’t driving 
you out? Why do you have to change to find happiness if 
it ain’t for something I’ve done?” 


EFORE Miss Philbrick could reply the front-door bell 

rang loudly and Mrs. Whittiker rose to depart. Miss 
Philbrick was relieved by the interruption, guiltily so, and 
was glad to escort her neighbor to the door. Mrs. Whittiker 
was strong in character even when abandoning a hopeless 
quest. She had a way of mournfully trailing her skirts, of 
picking her steps falteringly because of the shawl over her 
head, of allowing her figure to droop, that threw off the sug- 
gestion of great sorrow and regret strongly dashed with a 
yearning to atone. 

The pew ahead, or, to be concrete, Mrs. Edgely, was of 
entirely different fiber. There was no room for weakness in 
her square, hard visage. She always spoke with staccato 
bluntness, pitching her voice several notes below the average 
feminine range. On this particular afternoon she had 
finished an explosive canvass of the neighborhood prior to 
her interview with Miss Philbrick. Throughout her circuitous 
complaint she had kept her inner eye on the old Philbrick 
house, and as she grimly sounded the bell she mechanically 
reviewed her argument and found it good. 

(Page 19) 


“My Curiosity is Satisfied’ ”’ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


When Miss Philbrick hastened 
to the front of the house and be- 
held the ominous black beadwork 
of the uncompromising bonnet 
through the glass in the door she 
quailed. Mrs. Edgely’s forceful- 
ness was well known. Therefore 
Myra’s hypocrisy should be ex- 
cused as she warmly greeted: 
“Why, Mrs. Edgely! So glad to 
see you! Docome right in and re- 
move your things!” 

Mrs. Edgely silently entered 
with the steady, purposeful step 
of a public prosecutor, but under 
no circumstances would she be 
seated or remove her ‘things.’ 
With husky brusqueness, and bit- 
ing off each word as though she 
were molding a bullet, she in- 
formed: ‘I’ve called, Myra, to 
have you tell me once for all what 
I’ve done or said thi it makes you 
change your pew. 

“Why the ide “a, my dear Mrs. 
Edgely 

Hs Don't 
till you ve 
question,” 








‘dear Mrs. Edgely’ me 

kindly answered my 
sternly warned Mrs. 
Edgely, nodding her beads into a 
metallic rattle till Miss Philbrick 
could think of nothing but cold 
steel being whisked from the scab- 
bard. 

“But there’s nothing to ex- 
plain—nothing ! I don’t see why I 
can't change my pew without caus- 
ing so much talk,’ * sighed Miss 
Philbrick. ‘‘My family has hi ud 
that pew for years and years — 


ND the marks of your father’s 
little boots, where he kicked 
the back of our pew when he was 
little boy and I a little girl, are 
still there for his daughter to see 
and respect each Sabbath,”’ icily 
interrupted Mrs. Edgely. “So 
there must be a mighty strong 
reason for you to quit that pew 
and them marks, and move—not 
one or two pews, mind you—but 
*way across the church. I believe 
I’m considered a charitable 
woman’’—this was couched in an 
attempt at meekness—‘‘but how 
can I confess my fault and ask 
forgiveness unless I know wherein 
I’ve wronged you?” 

“Mrs. Edgely, believe me, 
there’s nothing to be forgiven,” 
gently replied Miss P hilbri tek. °°] 
can *t forgive you —— 

““Excuse me, bat I will be for- 
given!” vehemently declared Mrs. 
Edgely. ‘‘Myra Philbrick, I de- 
mand to know what I've done 
that’s wrong, and then I will be 
forgive n. As a Christian woman 
it’s my right.” 

Summoning all her resources, Miss Philbrick i impressively 
declared: “I know I can satisfy you that I have no motive 
that concerns you in any way, shape or manner. It’s all ve ry 
simple, doubtless very foolish on my part.’’ Mrs. Edgely 
made a gruff throat noise, possibly an assent to the latter 
part of the statement, and settled herself more rigidly to 
listen. Miss Philbrick continued: “As I’ve just explained to 
Mrs. Whittiker, I intend to change my pew merely to test 
my new privileges. My father always treated me asa child 
and failed to see I had grownup. I never had the liberty and 
freedom of other girls. He always laid out my life by rote 
and rule 

“The wisest of fathers,” rumbled Mrs. Edgely. 

“The best of fathers, with all my heart!’’ cried Miss 
Philbrick. “But he was a man and didn’t understand girls 
or young women. Now that I’m alone I’m free to do any- 
thing I desire. This knowledge at first bewildered me. Then 
I found there’s little I care to do different from what I would 
have done had my father been spared to me. In short, 
there’s so little 1 can do that changing pews is my first 
desire.” 

It was on this fatal rock she had wrecked her meagerly 
freighted Whittiker explanation, and Mrs. Edgely was at 
once galvanized into an accusatory mood, and with vibrant 
hoarseness was demanding: ‘‘ Desire? Why did you desire 
to change? Come; that’s the point I’m trying to clear up. 
What have I done that makes you want to shift?” 





H, DEAR,” dismally repented Miss Philbrick. “I didn’t 
mean it just that way. Life is so simple and so fixed by 
habit in Otisville that I couldn’t find any change waiting to 
be made except to take another pew.” 
“This is all the explanation you'll give me?” For rhetor- 
ical effect the query was pitched in a dull monotone. 
“But it’s all the explanation there is,’’ defended Miss 
Philbrick. 
‘“And you turn me away, refusing to forgive me?” 
“How can I forgive you when there’s nothing to be for- 
given?” countered Miss Philbric k. ‘My leaving number 
six is simply a notion. | 
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yann Atwood a brow dark with rese nt- 
ment, and Mrs. John Atwood gazed 
back at him as one without hope. 
“She'll be the fifth this month,” he 
remarked after a distressing sile nce. 

‘Lknow, Jack. U'msosorry!” Mrs. 
Atwood’s fair face flushed; ll ona 
buoyant memory, she produced a mild 
defense. ‘It isn’t so bad as it was in 
Mi irch,”’ she reminded him soothingly. 

= “We had six then.” 
Her husbi and gazed at her uncertainly for a moment, and, 
realizing at last that she expected him to find comfort in this 
comparison, uttered an ejaculation that melted into a groan. 
“We've got time to beat that record,” he remarked with 
sardonic calm. ‘This is only the twentieth of the month.” 

For a moment they brooded, crushed by the burden they 
bore incommon. The morning sun streamed into the dining- 
room, touching up the polish of mahogany and silver and 
throwing a high light on the hard-boiled eggs which only 
a moment before Mr. Atwood had definitely and coldly 
spurned. A cup filled with some strange decoction stood 
before him. He tasted the liquid and silently set down the 
cup. Then he rose, pushed back his chair and addressed his 
wife. 

‘*Look here, Lucy,” 
reasonably even, 
means to me?” 

His wife raised trusting eyes to his. 
means to me,” she murmured, 
you too.” 

‘“Annoys me! Good Heavens!’’ He towered above 
her, his hands deep in his pockets, his black brows drawn 
together, his somber eyes fixed on her face, studying this 
little housewife to whom legions of servants seemed to have 
reported in the last three months only to fade away in as 
many days. ‘Well, let it go at that,’’ he conceded finally. 
‘It annoys me. But it does more. I'd like to have you look 
at my side of the situation for a minute, if you don’t mind.” 

He wheeled away from her and took a few strides around 
the room, wondering what he could say to show her that the 
experimental stage of their housekeeping was now past, and 
that in some way, avy way, henceforth he must be fed regu- 
larly with real meals, in which should be included those ele- 
ments of nourishment necessary to keep a human being alive 
and efficient. When he returned to his chair, dropping into 
it with a jar that made the dishes rattle, there was utter 
hopelessness in his manner. 








he began in tones he tried to make 
‘*have you any idea what this sort of thing 


““T know what it 
“and I suppose it annoys 


WON’T say anything 
of the thing,”’ he said at nor the discomfort, nor the 
extravagance, nor the waste. To spend money for food and 
then produce results like this’’—he indicated the eggs and 
coffee with an eloquent gesture—‘‘spells straight ruin, with 
things costing what they do now. I'll confess to you that the 
messes I’ve eaten and the worry I’ve had over them have 
given me chronic dyspepsia and nervous exhaustion, and that 
if I eat any more of them they'll land me ina padded cell. 
Now does that mean anything to you, or doesn’t it ? 
Mrs. Atwood surveyed him wanly for a long 
“I’m glad you can joke,” she said at last. 
‘‘Joke!’’ Her husband threw up his arms with a primi- 
tive gesture of impotence. ‘‘ You think I’m joking! Great 
Caesar’s ghost! Wait till you see me chewing the paper onthe 
wall,” he added wildly. ‘‘ Wait till you see me sitting on some 
ash barrel gnawingabone. Lucy, do you realize that I haven’t 
had a square meal at home since I married you three months 
ago? I suppose it sounds horribly unkind to mention it, but 
that’s the cold fact.’’ There was real pathos in his voice now, 
and Mrs. Atwood rose to it in quick response. Leaving her 
place she came to him, stroked his hair and tried tocalm him. 
‘How am I going to find strength to work and support you, 
if I’m not fed once in a while?”’ he asked, ignoring the caress- 
ing touch upon his head. ‘I’m afraid I’ll break down. You 
women can eat a sardine and a cracker and drink a cup of 
tea, and feel nourished by it. I can’t.” 
She laid a wifely kiss upon his brow. 
hungry?” she murmured. ‘* Well, i 
shall have a real dinner.” 


about the infernal inconvenience 


] ss 
last, 


minute. 


‘Was the poor lamb 
t shall be fed tonight. It 


“Cooked by you?’’ Her husband’s tone was frankly, 
almost brutally, apprehensive. 
She hastened to reassure him. ‘ No,” she said, ‘‘cooked 


by Karin Amundsen, formerly of ihe Fen now of New York. 
At three this afternoon she will be here. At half-past three 
she will be at work. At seven you shall sit down to a pe r- 
fect little dinner. I have planned everything, and Karin’s 
references specify that she is a ‘really excellent’ cook.”’ 

“By Jove, those words are music to my ears!” Mir. 
Atwood drew a deep breath. ‘Think she'll stay long enough 
to get breakfast too?”’ he added with pathetic hope. 

Well, of course I can’t tell how long she'll stay.’’ Mrs. 
Atwood’ s brow pu kered anxiously. ‘“Onecan never tellabout 
that. But everything sounds very promising. She has been 
in this country a year. She learned some English before she 
came, and she has learned our cooking and customs since she 


arrived, though she has never worked in New York. She's 
had a place in some little town in the northern part of the 
State; | forget the name. It seems she’s a very superior 
person—came from a good Norwegian family. She is study- 
ing music now, and she wants to use the piano an ‘ainda teh 
Of course | said she could,’ she ende d pe ic¢ fully 

\ JHAT!”) Mr. Atwood threw off her caressing hand 

and almost shouted the word at her. 

His wife put her fingers in her ears and regarded him 
reproachfully. ‘‘Don’t yell like that, Jack,’’ she begged; 
‘‘you make me nervous.” Then, returning to the point at 


issue, she added: ‘‘One has to make compromises. But the 
important point is that tonight you are going to have a steak 
two inches thick, and it will be broiled to perfection.” 

“Tf that happens,’”’ declared Mr. Atwood solemnly, ‘I 
shall take the steak off into a corner and utter low growls of 
satisfaction as | eat it. I’ve forgotten how to eat one any 
other way.” 

He removed his wife gently from his knee as he spoke, rose, 
went into the hall and found his coat and hat, which he put 
on with an air of cheerfulness he had not worn for days. Then 
he kissed his wife good-by, the door closed and he was gone. 
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When he put his latchkey into the lock at six o’clock that 
evening the door was promptly opened from the inside and 
his wife confronted him with a face of beaming reassurance. 
‘“*She’s come!”’ she gasped. ‘‘She’s cooking !’* 

It was plain that she was cooking. Notwithstanding the 
presence in their kitchen of a ventilator on whose merits the 
house agent had dwelt most tenderly while renting the apart- 
ment to them the unmistakable odor of a broiling steak was 
wafted to Atwood’s nostrils. He sniffed it rapturously. 

“IT know,” he explained. ‘‘Smelled it from the corner as 
I turned into our street. There’s a crowd of men down on 
the sidewalk—hungry business men who can’t get past the 
door. But is she going to broil it an hour?”’ he asked as he 
went toward his room, ‘‘ I thought dinner wasn’t till seven.”’ 

ates going to be at half- past six,” his wife assured him 
meekly. ‘‘ Karin thinks that’s better. She likes to read and 
study in the evening.” 

“Oh, she does!” Atwood was making a quick toilet now 
in high good humor. ‘When is she going to do her practic- 
ing?’’ he added facetiously. 

“Well’’—Mrs. Atwood’s voice was doubtful, her words 
came slowly—‘“‘ she wanted to doit inthe evening, from eight 
to nine. She said that would be more conv enient for her.’’ 

The tie Atwood had picked up droppec 1 from his nerveless 
fingers to the floor. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be rather inconvenient 
for us?” he asked. 

Mrs. Atwood nodded. ‘I told her so,’’ she explained, 
“and it’s going to be from three to four in the afternoon at 
first. She thinks that after she has improved a little we'll 
be glad to have her do it at night, because it will make home 
more cheerful.”’ 

She repeated this conviction of Karin’s in rather worried 
accents. Atwood, his lips twitching, looked at her in the 
glass as he gave his tie its final pull, and he wondered for 
the hundredth time why Lucy's lack of humor had never 
attracted his attention before their marriage. 


INNER was ready as soon as he was, and Atwood, 

peacefully consuming the best soup he had yet enjoyed 
at his own table, turne d an appreciative eye on her who 
served it. Subconsciously he had visualized Karin asa strap- 
ping Norsewoman; it was reassuring to find her a very 
human young person of twenty-three or four, quite attract- 
ive in her black uniform, her fair hair shining under a little 
cap, her heavy face lit_up by a responsive ‘smile when he 
praised her cooking. For—incredible but glorious fact! 
her cooking was good. With the wisdom following bitter 
experience Mrs. Atwood had planned for the maiden effort 
of tonight a very simple dinner: tomato soup, a thick steak 
broiled to perfection, potatoes au gratin, spinach, and a deep 
apple pie with a bit of cheese made up a meal which John 
Atwood devoured like a man in a blissful dream. Three 
times, as he helped himself to steak, he expected to be rudely 
awakened. Twice, as he accepted pie, he told himself that 
this thing was too good to last. 

‘Ay bring coffee an’ cigars in living-room,”’ 
Karin when the last piece of pie had disappeared. 

The Atwoods were able to precede her. They succeeded 
in looking as if this incredible and beautiful thing had hap- 
pened before. They even talked to each other easily while 
KXarin brought ‘in and served the coffee and then arranged a 
low table beside Atwood’s chair, with cigars, matches and 
anashtray uponit. Karin asked no questions. She seemed 
to know by instinct where everything was, and moved about 
as swiftly and efficiently as if she had been with them for years. 
When her service left nothing to be desired she departed, 
closing the door noiselessly behind her, and at the reassuring 
click of the latch the perfunctory words died on the lips of 
the Atwoods. They turned and stared at each other with wide 
and shining eyes. 

‘““Did—did you tell her to do this?”’ 
could speak. 

Lucy shook her head. ‘‘I didn’t dare to tell her anything,”’ 
she admitted. ‘‘They don’t like it, you know. I just handed 
her the menus for dinner and breakfast, and showed her the 
range and the ice-box, and told her to come and ask me 
anything she wanted to know.”’ 

Her husband shut his eyes. ‘‘ That pie!’’ he breathed. 
‘Did you tell her to make it deep, with the meringue stuff 
on top?” 

Again his wife shook her head. ‘I suppose they taught 
her at Red Hook,” she remarked dreamily. ‘‘That’s where 
she’s been working for a year, and of course her employer 
got her into the habit of bringing in his cigars.” 

John Atwood le aned back in his favorite chair and drew a 
long puff of smoke from his cigar, exhaling it luxuriously. 
‘That’s it,” he mused. ‘They’ ve wound her up and she 
keeps right on going. It’s up to you, Lucy,’ he added 
impressively, “‘not to let her run down. That’s all you’ve 
got to do.” 

Mrs. Atwood put into words the pathetic aspiration that 
goes up daily from every home that holds a competent serv- 
ant. “If only wecan keep her!” she breathed. 

Her husband jumped, a look of actual agony crossing his 
face. ‘ Keep her!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Of course we'll keep her ! 
We've got to keep her, if we have to make the place over to 
her and give her an interest in my business. We'll keep her if 

have to lock her in. Say, Lucy’’—a sudden memory 
truck him—‘‘she wants to practice at night, doesn’t she ? 
Well, let her. We can go out,’’ he added recklessly. 

lo his wife his excitement seemed a natural thing. She 
was sharing it. ‘‘But she may not want us to go out,”’ she 
reminded him. ‘That might hurt her feelings. She'll prob- 
ably want us to stay in and enjoy her music.”’ 

For a moment, but only for a moment, Jack Atwood hesi- 
tated. Then a vision of broiled steak and apple pie came 
before him. ‘All right,’’ he said doggedly. “If the worst 
comes to the worst we'll stay home—sometimes. Perhaps 
she'll let us have an occasional evening off.” 


remarked 


asked John when he 


ROM that evening, life to the Atwoods became a blissful 

experience in a perfect, if isolated, little world in which 
Karin was the central figure. Mrs. Atwood’ s conversations, 
not only with her husband but also with her friends, con- 
sisted almost exclusively of anecdotes of Karin. It was Karin 
who, discovering that a writer of real books occasionally 
came tothe little apartment for an evening with the Atwoods, 
boasted openly of ‘‘de liter’y asmosphere’’ in which she 
dwelt. It was Karin who, when her attention was called to 

(Page 20) 





sickness and the 





the architectural magnificence of the Pennsylvania Railrojd 
station, surveyed it appreciatively, remarked briefly, “ Yais, 
Doric,”’ and turned away. Karin’s favorite diversion, when 
she was not cooking or practicing or acquiring culture, con- 
sisted in hovering near the windows in the living-room 
watching the passing street cars. 

She had been with the Atwoods a week when, one day, a 
wild shriek summoned Mrs. Atwood to her side. She fouid 
the faithful domestic at her favorite point for observation, 
her eyes bulging, her nose flattened against the window pane, 

As her mistress entered the room she cried out to her 
without turning: “Oh, Mis’ Atwood, it hass stopped !” 

“Stopped?” exclaimed her mistress, hurrying to her. 
“‘What has stopped?” It might, she feared, be Karin's 
faithful heart. 

“De Car,’ 
accents, 

It was true. The car had stopped on the corner, and a 
stout old lady in serviceable gaiters was revealing them to 
the populace as she climbed on board. 

Mrs. Atwood regarded her handmaiden with rather dazed 
eyes. “‘Haven’t you ever seen a car stop before?” she asked 
incredulously. 

Karin shook her head. “I tank,’’ 
ingly, ‘‘dey run all time.’’ 


announced Karin in hushed and reverent 


she announced beam- 


O THEY DO,” declared John Atwood gloomily when the 

incident was reported to himat night. ‘‘ I haven't per- 
suaded one of them to stop for me this week. I get it ona 
flying leap from the curbstone or over the fender, or by 
sprinting lovingly by its side and catching it unaware, or 1 
don’t get it at all. Karin’s instinct is correct.” 

Notwithstanding the atmosphere of adulation with which 
they surrounded her, however, it became evident as the 
summer passed that Karin was becoming homesick. All her 
talk was of Norway, its fjords, its mountains, its chalets. 
It seemed not people she longed for, but places. Life in 
America had become a dull drab. She longed for the red- 
tiled roofs, the pink-and-yellow peasant houses of her native 
land. The Atwoods had thought of leaving her in charge of 
the apartment while they spent Mr. At wood’s vacation at 
the home of Mrs. Atwood’s parents inthe mountains. But 
now they dared not even hint of it. They stayed and did 
what they could, but nothing diverted or pleased her. She 
had no friends and wanted none. 

“T tank I go home,” she announced one day, after a 
month of this. 

For a long moment Mrs. Atwood looked at her in despair. 
Then, suddenly, an inspiration came to her. She recalled 
that never-failing solace to the lonely, feminine heart 
clothes. “ Karin,’ she said quickly, ‘‘why don’t you take an 
afternoon off and go to some of our big shops?” 

Karin’s heavy eyes brightened. ‘‘l buy tangs for you?” 
she inquired eagerly. 

“Oh, no, I don’t mean that !”’ 
Was not great enough for this. ‘Just to look around,”’ she 
added cordially, ‘‘and see the pretty things. If you see any- 
thing you want to buy for yourself, you know, you will be 
able to do it.” 

Karin reflected, wavered, fell. ‘‘ Ay guess I go,’’ 
at last. “Ay tank I tak tan dollar. 
tak home.”’ 

Mrs. Atwood advanced the money, and, after some ener- 

. getic preparation, Karin departed in radiant holiday attire. 
Instead of crossing Madison Square, as she had been directed 
to do when she left the building in which the Atwoods dwelt, 
she sauntered up Fourth Avenue. It was familiar ground. 
The intelligence office to which she had come on her arrival 
in New York was here. An impulse to visit it crossed her 
mind. Possibly, she thought, the proprietress could get her 
a better place. True, nothing was the matter with her pres- 
ent place, but this was a wonderful land, and Karin, who was 
ambitious, had visions of herself asan expert waitress, relieved 
forever of the taxing duties of general housework. Then sud- 
denly as she sauntered along, her dull eyes, turning from 
one to another of Fourth Avenue’s unfamiliar street scenes, 
strangely brightened. They had fallen on something ina 
shop window, something which caught and held them. With 
quickened steps she approached the window and gazed 
through it, her face pressed against the glass in the intensity 
of her interest. 


Even Mrs. Atwood’s need 


she said 
Ay buy something for 


EFORE her was a picture—a painting of Norway. It was 
not a large canvas, but it was the work of a master, and 
the quick tears that sprang to Karin’s eyes and then brimmed 
over Were no more than its due from one who knew and loved 
that northernland. Here, before her, was a peasant cottage 
like the one that came to her so often in her dreams, with its 
foreground of fjords, its background of mountains, its red- 
tiled mossy roof, with delicate birches springing from it, and 
touches of pale blue, green and yelloweverywhere. Overall 
was the indescribable atmosphere of Norway’s long, soft twi 
light, luminous, exquisite, inexpressibly beautiful. She knew 
the region; it was Drébak, near her own home— beautiful, 
beloved Drébak ! 
For a long time she gazed at the painting, motionless, het 
heart swelling with a joy that was touched by pain. Then 
onasudden impulse, she entered the shop and walked directly 


to the proprietor brooding over some prints behind | th 
counter, 
“You got Norway picture dere,”’ she said, indicating the 


painting witha wide sweep of her arms toward the window 
‘I like see it near.” 

The proprietor looked at her, noted her red eyes, recog 
nized her nationality, and grasped the situation. Going to 
the window he lifted the canvas and carried it back to her 
‘It's a fine thing,” he said, setting it up before her against a 
convenient easel. “It isone of Fritz Thaulow’s.” 


Fritz Thaulow meant nothing to Karin. The picture 
meant much. ‘‘I buy dat,” she remarked briefly. “I buy 
now.’ She fumbled in the little purse that held her money, 


her hands trembling in their eagerness. 

The owner of the picture surveyed her doubtfully. 
costs a good deal,” he began. 

“T buy.’ Karin’s tone was imperative. She had found 
her ten-dollar bill by this time, and she held it toward him 
with proud confidence in her manner. She knew how much 


“he 
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Note—As it was necessary to print the Children’s Cut-Out Page on the back of this page we have had printed a number of extra copies of this picture. If you want one 
send four cents in stamps to the Art Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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HIS stately old home, with its great Doric columns and porticc modeled after the Temple of Theseus at 

Athens, has a history rich in national importance, which dates from early Colonial days. It was first the home 
of George Washington Parke Custis, the adopted son of General Washington. It is said that when George Custis 
was a lad, living at Mount Vernon, he was reading of Greece and her heroes, and, seeing a picture of the beautiful 
Temple, he thought to himself: “When I grow up I will have a home just like that!’”” And so he did, building it 
in 1802 on the brow of a hill opposite Georgetown, with the Potomac River sweeping in a great curve two hundred 
feet below. 

Custis lived at Mount Vernon until the death of Martha Washington, when he removed to Arlington. Here 
Southern hospitality reigned supreme, and he entertained hosts of distinguished visitors and friends, Lafayette 
being among the number. 

In the rooms of the Mansion was a rich collection of furniture, portraits, silver and ornaments, most of them 
from Mount Vernon. Many of these have now been restored to their original places in Mount Vernon, and some 
are in the National Museum. 


when the Lee family lived there. 





| ae the death cf George Washington Parke Custis, in 1857, Arlington passed to the 
children of his only daughter, Mary Custis Lee, who was married to Colenel Robert E. 
Lee, of the United States Army, in 1831. The ceremony took place in the drawing-room 


of Arlington, where today visitors register their names. Our picture represents the place 
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You see General Lee on his famous horse, “‘ Traveler.” 
On April 22, 1861, when the Civil War came, Colonel Lee resigned from the Federal 
service and, with his family, removed to Richmond to take command of the Virginia 
troops, and later he was made Commander-in-Chief of the Confederate Army. 





Pasted on it the Colored Lines Only 


££. Lee left Arlington the Federal 
troops took possession and converted the 


Mansion into a Headquarters, and the beauti- 
ful extensive grounds into a camp. 

As the war progressed the house was used 
for a hospital, and later the grounds have 
been devoted to the purpose of a great mili- 
tary cemetery. The first burial was that of 
a Confederate prisoner who died in the hos- 
pital. In 1877 George Washington Custis 
Lee, heir under the Custis will, established 
his legal title to the property, and the United 
States purchased the prop- 


Along 


erty from him. It is now 
known as the Arlington 
National Cemetery. Here 


sleep more than sixteen 
thousand soldiers who died 
during the war. It is con- 
secrated ground, and thou- 
sands come every year from 
East and West, North and 
South, to see the home of 
Custis and Lee, and to honor 
those who gave their lives 
for their country. 


Red Strip on Number 1 


NUMBER 3. This is the Foreground, and the Black Line of the Base is Pasted Directly on the Black Line of Number 1, in Front of Number 2 
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ROM THE REVEREND GEOFFREY MCBIRNEY TO 
‘‘AuGustT First.”’ Sy 
WARCHESTER, ST. ANDREW’S PARISH HOUSE, D 
September 27. ( nal 
DON’T think it matters what your gardener WOW 
Scotchman’s real name is. 


I’d been thinking all /\ 
long that he was just a convenient fiction, useful { 
for an address, and now he turns out about the realest 
person going. Sometimes I imagine perhaps it will be 
like that when we get through with this world and 
wake up into what’s after—that the things we've 
passed over pretty much here and been vague about will 
blaze out as the eternal verities. A mirac le happened that 
day in your September garden. You've surely read ‘“ Sur la 
Branche’’—that book written around a woman’s belief in the 
Providence of God? Well, that’s what I mean. Why did 
Halarkenden come down out of the woods into your uncle’s 
varden? Why did you tell him of all people? Why was it you 
who got through to the truth about him? W hy did it all 
happen just the minute you most needed it? 

Of course I believe it, every word, exacily as you wrote it. 
It’s impossible things like that which do happen and help us 
to bear the flatly ordinary. Just think what went to make 
up those few minutes which gave you the lift you had to 
have: that young Scotchman, beating back his demons up 
in the lonely mountains all those years ago—that’s when it 
started. And then fetch it down to now: his leaving home 
forever, and his exile in the woods considerably different from 
a camping trip—the silent days; worse, the nights. And all 
the time his mind going back and back to what he’d left 
behind: his home, seeing every little corner of it—you know 
the tortures of imagination; his friends; the girl—always 
the girl—wondering why, and why, and why. Think of the 
days and months without seeing one of your own kind. He 
had to have books; his wild garden had to blossom. That 
in wasn’t ‘‘coddling”’ his soul; he was ripping and tearing 
into shreds and then pounding it together again with a 
unmer and with nails—all alone. That’s the hardest, I 
And then, when it was all done and the worst of 
the pain and the torment passed, away up there in the forests 
— ‘rt Halarkenden rose from the dead, and, being risen, he 

wok a hand in the big business of the world. 

Anak his latest job is you. Has that occurred to you? I 
don’t mean to say that he went through all that just to be a 
help to you. But I do say that if he hadn’t gone through it 
he wouldn’t have been a help to anybody. He did it. You 
needed to find out about it. He told you. It got through. 
lhings sometimes do. Suppose he hadn’t come down from the 
mountains that day; that he hadn’t had the nerve to face it— 
who would have cured the tuberculosis lad, who would have 
sent the children South, who would have brushed through 
your uncle’s garden hedge in Forest Gate, Illinois, and told 
you what you needed to be told? 


upp 5c. 


? [OULD you turn out not to have the nerve—if some day 
The nw hat about your job? Nobody can ever 
do another person’s real work, and if it isn’t done I think it’s 
ikely we'll have to keep company with our undone, unat- 
tempted jobs forever. Mostly rather little jobs they are, too; 
o much the more shame for having dodged them! You say 
that you haven't got one. Maybe not just now. But how 
do you know it isn’t right around the corner? Did Halarken- 
den have you in mind those years he fought with beasts? 
\o, not you; it was the girl back in Scotland. But here you 
ire, getting the benefit of it. It’s a small place, the world, 
and we’re tied and tangled together; it won't do to cut loose. 
| Phe it spoils things; and it’s all to come right at the last, if 

Il only let it. 

7 -ossibly you'll think it’s silly or childish, but I think maybe 

\is life with its queer tasks and happenings is just the great, 

pical fairy story, with Heaven at the last. That’s maybe 

hy unspoile -d children love fairy stories. They begin; they 
irch with incident; best of all, one finds always at the end 
: ‘they’ lived happily ever afterward.” ‘They’ is you, 
1] hope it’s me. The trouble with people mz uinly is that 
hey’re too grown up. Whoknows what children se -e and hear 
the summer twilights onthe way home from play? There's 
« big, round moon tangled in the tree-tops— one remembers 
it—and there’s the night wind idling down the dusty 
eet. Surely, though, more than that, but we’ve forgotten. 
Isn't growing up largely a process of forgetting , rather than 
vetting, knowledge? Of course there’s cube root and 
tial payments and fear and pain and love; one does 
juire that sort of thing; but doesn’t it, maybe, cost the 
ing of the real point of view? And that’s too expensive. 
rhere’s a good deal of difference, first and last, between 
ildishness and childlikeness—enough to make the one plain 
jlishness and the other the qualification for entrance into 
ec Kingdom of God. I'd rather have let cube root go and 
pt more of my imagination.. The other day, in the —_ 
dle of a catechism I was holding in our parish school, 
all youngster rose to his feet and solemnly assured the 
mpany present thi it ‘the pickshers of God in the church” 
ere “all wrong.” Nz iturally we argued, which was a mis- 
ike. He got me. ‘‘God,” said he, ‘‘is a spirit, and spirits 
on’t look like those colored pickshers in the windows.’ 
You see, he knew; he still remembers. But the higher 
mathematics and a few brisk sins will assist him to forget. 
loo bad! Still, when we get back home again surely it will all 
“come back,”’ like a forgotten language. 

Meantime, there are two-hundred-dollar frocks to consider 
is well as miracles in gardens. And that’s all right, so long 
as the frocks are worthy the background, which, I venture to 
suppose, of course they are. The subject of clothes interests 
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the exact right thing. He hi as talked about it once or twice 
as a nice boy would. There’s a place on the other side which 
comes to him, with factories and such things. He wanted to 
know, wouldn’t it be his business to see that the working 
people were properly looked after? I gathered he’s been 
reading, trying to find out. Then he got suddenly shy and 
bright red as to the face, 
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and cleared out. So far, 
so good; but it isn’t far 
(| enough. 
| | That’s my present job. 
| You'll get yours. 
| Wasn’t it wonderful ? 
| | I mean Halarkenden! 
| | When I think of him and 
then of myself it gives me 
a good deal of a jounce. 
It surprises me that | 
ever had the conceit to 
think I could handle this 
parson proposition; 
| lately I’ve not been over- 
| cheerful about it. That's 
| one reason why your 
1 || letter did me good. 

I hear “The Gift of 
God” coming upstairs, 
and I’veneglected tolook 
up the Future Periphras- 
| || tic Conjugation and the 
| difference between the 
Gerund and the Gerun- 





| I dive, which is vital. 
|| GEOFFREY McBIRNEY. 
| HE man took the 


letter down the three 
flights to the post box at 
| the entrance of the Parish 
} House and dropped it in 
with a certain delibera- 
| tion, as if he were speak- 
i ing to some one whom he 
| cared for; with a certain 
hesitation, as if he were 
not sure that he had 
spoken well. As he 
| | mounted the stairs again 
his springing gait was 
| slower than usual. It 
was very late, but he 
drew a long chair close 
| || and poked the hard-coal 
| | fire till it glowed. Then 
| he dropped into the chair 
and the tall, black- 
clothed figure fell into lax 
| lines; his long fingers— 
||| the fingers of an artist, a 
| musician—lay on the 
| | arms of the chair limply, 

} 

| 

| 

] 

| 





as if disconnected from 
any central power; there 
was surely despair, hope- 
| | lessness, in the man’s at- 
| || titude. His gray eyes 
glowed from under the 
| straight, black brows 
with much of the hidden 
| smoldering 
| of the coals at 
which he gazed. 
| He sat so perhaps half 
| 
| 





the 
intensity, 


flame, 


an hour, staring moodily 
at the orange heart of the 











| fire. Then suddenly, 





“*Fool That | Am! To Dream—to Dare to Hope. 


me a good deal just now, as I’m engaged in living on my 
salary. It’s alla question of what one can afford, financiz lly 
and spiritually. I gather you’re not a bankrupt either way. 
I don't recall anything in Holy Writ that seems to require 
dowdiness as necessary to salvation. If one’s got money it’s 
fortunate; if money’s got one, that’s different—which is my 
platitudinous way of agreeing with the last postscript of 
your letter. I know you're getting to look at things properly 
again. To lose one’s life certainly does not mean to killit, and 
to give it away one needn't fling it to the dogs. And when 
you do connect with your job you'll recognize it and you'll 
know how to do it. 


UT I've nearly forgotten Theodore. There’s humor for 

you: Theodore, ‘The Gift of God”’; that’s the name they 
gave him sixteen good years ago somewhere over in Scotland, 
as you'd have guessed from the rest of it, which is Alan 
McGregor. He is an orphan, and | am engaged in teaching 
him enough Latin to get into a decent school at the earliest 
instant. I'll not deny but that young McGregor has charm. 
Likewise he has other qualities, the ones, for instance, which 
make his name so rather awfully funny; you'd have to know 
Theodore to appreciate just how funny. It was the rector 
who ‘wished him onto” me. The rector is one of his guard- 
ians, and being Theodore’s guardian is a business which 
requires at least one under-secretary, and I’m that. Theo- 
dore and hot water have the strongest affinity known to 
psychological chemistry. So I’m kept busy. 

But it’s going to be tremendously worth while, if I can 
make a success of it. He’s the right kind of bad, and he’s 
just getting ready to grow into a great, big, straight out-and- 
outer. He has the weapons to get him through the fight with 
splendor, only they’re every one two-edged and you have to 
be careful with swords that cut both ways. His father was 
an inventor genius, and there are bales of money and already 
it has begun to press down on hima little. Still that may be 

(Page 23) 


with a smothered half- 
syllable, with a hand 
thrown out impatiently, 
he was on his feet with a bound, and with that his arms were 
against the tall mantel and his head dropped in them, and he 
was gazing down so, and talking aloud, rapidly, disjointedly, 

out of his loneliness, to his friend, the red fire. 


But | Don’t Hope!’” 


OW can!l? Howdare I? Asquare peg ina round hole, 

and the extra corners all weakness and wickedness! 
Selfishness—incompetence! I to set up to do the Lord’s spe- 
cial work! Ito preach to others! If it weren’t blasphemy it 
would be a joke, a ghastly joke. I can’t goon; I have to pull 
out. Yet—how can I? They'll think—people will think 
oh, what does it matter what people will think? Only if it 


hurt the rector, if it hurt the work? And Theodore—but 
some one else would do him more good than I can. There 
ought to be—an older man—to belong. Surely God will 
look after His Gift—His Gift!”’ 


Phe quick lightning of the brilliant eyes, which in this man 
often took the place of a smile, flashed; then the changing 
face was suddenly grim with a wrenching, tearing feeling, yet 
bright with a wind of tenderness not to be held back. The 
soul came out of hiding and wrote itself on the muscles of 
the face. 

“She—that’s it; that’s the gist of it; 
think—to dream—to dare to hope. But I don’t hope!”’ he 
brought out savagely, and flung his shoulders straight and 
caught the wooden shelf witha grip. ‘‘ I just ——”’ the voice 
dropped and his head fell on his arms again. ‘‘I won't say it. 
I’m not utterly mad yet.””. He picked up the poker and stirred 
the ebbing fire, and put on coal, and went and sat down again 
in the chair. ‘‘Something has got to be decided,’’ he spoke 
again to the coals in the grate. * I've got to know if | ought 
to stay at this job, or if it’s an impertinence.” 

For minutes then he was silent—intent, it seemed, on the 
fire. Then again he spoke in the low, clear voice whose sim- 
plicity, whose purity, reached, though he did not know it, the 
inmost hearts of the people to whom he preached. ‘I will 


foolthat lam! To 








make a test of her,” he said, telling the fire his 
decision. ‘‘If she is safe and wins through to the 
real things I'll believe that I’ve been let do that 
job and that I'm fit for work. If she doesn't, if I 
can’t pull off that one job which is so distinctly 
put up to me—I'll leave.” 

With a swing he had switched out the lights in 
the big, bare living-room and gone into the bedroom 
beyond. He tried to sleep; but the tortured 
nerves, the nerves of a high-bred race horse, eager, 
ever ready for action, would not be quiet. The 
great, rich city, the great, poverty-stricken masses 
seething through it, the rushing, grinding work of 
the huge parish, had eaten into his youth and 
strength enormously already, in six months. He 
had given himself right and left, suffered with the 
suffering, as no human can and keep balance, till 
now he was, unknowingly, at the edge of a break- 
down. And the distrust of his own fitness, the 
forgetfulness that, under one’s own limitations, is 
an unlimited reserve which is the only hope of any 
of us in any real work—this was the form of the 
retort of his overwrought nerves. 

Yet at last he slept. 

Vil 

\ EANTIME, as he slept, the hours crept away 
4 and it was morning and an early postman 
came and opened the box with a rattling key and 
took out three letters which the Deaconess had 
sent to her scattered family, and one, oddly 
written, which the janitor had executed for his 
mother in Italy—and, last, the letter to the girl. 

From hand to hand it sped and away, and was 
hidden in a sack in a long mail train, and at last, 
Robert Halarkenden, on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember, came down the garden path, and the girl, 
reading in the wild garden, laid aside her book and 
watched him as he came, and thought how familiar 
and pleasing a sight was the gaunt, tall figure 
pausing on the graveled walk to touch a blossom, 
to lift a fallen branch, as lovingly as a father would 
care for his children. 

“A letter, lassie,’’ Robert Halarkenden said, and 
held out the thick envelope, and then did an ex- 
traordinary thing for Robert Halarkenden. He 
looked at the address in the unmistak- 
able big, black writing, and looked at 
the girl, and stood a moment with a 
question in his eves. 

The girl flushed; then she laughed. 
“‘T knew you must have wondered,” 
she said, and with that she told the 
story of the letters. 

“Tt’s no wrong,’’ Robert Halarken- 
den considered. 

The girl jumped to her answer. 
“*Wrong!”’ she cried. ‘‘I should say 
not. It’ssalvation, hope, life—maybe 
all that! At the least it’s the powers 
of good fighting for me; something 
like that; I don’t know,” she finished 
lamely. 

With that she was deep in her letter, 
and Robert Halarkenden had moved a 
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My r Mr. McBirney: 

; eels 

. night wind idling down the —_— 
dusty street’’—you do weave jt 

patterns out of the dictionary which 

please me. But I know that irritates { 

you, for words are not what you are 

paying attention to; of course, if they & 

were, yours wouldn’t be so wonderful. 

It’s the wind of the spirit that blows 

them into beautiful shapes for you, I 

suppose. 

To let that go, for it’s immaterial 
youthink I might havea job? I? That 
I might do a real thing for anybody 
ever? If you only knew m If you 

ould see th I il f 
Snaps Pia RC RN 
BS clothes ane 
es OT ¢ 
nd calls 
lie betwee rl 
he maddest 
dream that I my bones and my 
money al bringing up, could 
ever, ever Climb those mountains and 
cliffs and wade through those bogs 
t’s mad, I say, you visionary, you 
man on the other side of all that, who 
are living, who are doing things. I 
never can I never can! 

And yet, it’s so terrible, it’s so 
horrible, so frightening, so desperate, 
sometimes, to be drowning in luxury ! 

I woke in the night, last night, and 
before my eyes had opened I had flung 
out my hand and cried out loudin the 
dark: ‘‘What shall I do with my life? 
Oh,what shall I do with my life?’’ And 
it isn’t just me; though that’s the 
burning, close question to my simplk 
selfishness. But it’s a lot of women 
alot. We’re waking all over the world 
We want to help, to be worth while; to 
help, to count It w t d 
longer tokn Ire I 

1] + } 

ty. Ye I 

reat hut’ bevond t] 
power whi real ] ries into © 
all that to make it big he stronger 
you are, the better your work i I want to | 
strong, to be useful, to touch things with a per 
ality which will move them, make them go, wid 
them. How? Howcan I? What can I do, ever? 
Oh, what can I do—what can I do—with my life 


I thought that first of August that it was only 
my illness and my tie to an unloved man, but it’s 
more than that. You have broadened the field of 
my longing, my restlessness, till it covers—every 
thing. Help me, then, for you have waked me to 
this want, question, agony. It’s not only if I may 
kill my life; it’s also what I can do if I don’t kill it. 
What can I do? Do you feel how that’s a sharp, 
vital question to me? It’s out of the deep I’m 
calling to you; do you know that? And it’s my 
voice, but it’s the voice of thousands. Now you’re 
in trouble! Now you wish you'd let me alone, for 
here we are at the woman question! I can see you 


shy at that. But I'm not going to pin you, for you 
only contracted to help one; Ill shake off the 
other thousands; can you help me? 

Oh, you have; you've delayed my—crime, | 
suppose it is. You've given me glimpses of vistas; 
you've set me reading books, widened every sort 
of horizon; you’ve even made me dream of a 
vague, possible work—for me. Yes, I’ve been 
dreaming that; a specific thing which I might do, 
if I could cancel some house parties and a trip to 
France and the hunting. But, even if I could 
possibly give up those things, there’s Uncle Ted. 
He’s not well, and my dream would involve leav- 
ing him. And I’m all he has; we two are star- 
tlingly alone. After all, you see,it’sadream; I’m 
not big enough to do more than that—dream idly. 


ee has a queer scheme just now. There’s a 
bone-ologist here, the most famous one of the 
planet, imported from France to cure the small 
son of one of the trillionaires with which this place 
reeks, and Robin insists that I see that bone- 
ologist about my bones. It’s unpleasant, and I 
hate doctors, and I don’t know if I will. But Robin 
is firm, and insists on my telling Uncle Ted other- 
wise. I can’t bother Uncle Ted. So I may do it. 

Yet if the great man pronounced, as he would, 
that the other doctors were right it would be 
almost going through the first hideous shock over 
again. So I may not do it. 

I must stop writing. I havea guest and must 
do a party for her. She’s a beautiful California 
heiress—oh, fabulously rich—much richer than 
I—with splendid bones. I gave her a dance last 
night, and this morning she’s off on my best hunter 
with my fiancé, save the mark! He admires her 
and she certainly is a nice girl, with eyes like those 
young, medieval, brainless Madonnas. I’m so 
glad, so glad to have some one else play with 
him—with Alex! Idreadhim so. I hate, I hate to 
let him—kiss me. There! If you were a real man 
I couldn’t have exploded into that. You're only 
the spirit of a thunderstorm, you know; I'll never 
see you again on earth; I can say anything. I do 
say anything, don’t I? I can say—I do say—that 
if any good comes of me it is your good; and that 
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HE winter wind raves through the outer world, 
And dancing snow-wreaths round our homes 


are whirled; 


The casements rattle, and the frozen rain 

With ghostly fingers taps the window-pane; 
But what a joy of peace and warmth and light 
Fills every heart before the fireplace bright! 


The crackling logs laugh at the raging gale 
Or murmur drowsily a soothing tale; 

With every fiercer gust the flame leaps high 
And roars defiance at the angry sky. 
It cries into our hearts: “Good cheer! 


She whispers: “Sleep, my darling, never fear! 
The storm’s outside, but Mother still is here. 


The lonely scholar lays aside his book, 
And lights his friendly pipe in cozy nook 
Beside the glowing flames that wake in him 
Promethean fires that never can grow dim; 
What cares he for a storm—afar or near? 
The storm’s outside, but thought and he are here. 


The lovers lean together in the glow; 
What storms the world may hold they do not know ; 
As hand seeks hand the firelight lights their eyes | 
With quick heart flashes, sweet in their surprise. | 
He whispers: “Blessed be our hearthstone, Dear! 
The world’s outside, but you and I are here!” 


being a shadow, a memory, an incident— are 
et the central figure of this world tome. If I fall 
back into the pit that is not your affair; mine, 
mine only. The light that shines around you for 


But 
I have the toy in the 
covered with letters. 
lam Yours always, 
‘AUGUST 


me is the only kindly light that may save me. 
itmay not. I may fall back. 
drawer yet 

Good by ! 
First.”’ 


REVEREND GEOFFREY MCBIRNEY 
Tro ‘“‘AuGuST First”’ 


ROM THI 


WaARCHESTER, St. Andrew’s Parish House, 
October 12. 
ba alee never see me again? You'll see me in 
three days unless you stop me with a telegram. 
I have a curious feeling that all this has hap- 
pened before—my sitting here in front of the 





Good cheer! 
The storm’s outside, but you and I are here!” 


The mother, with the baby on her knee, 

Croons old-time songs that blend in harmony 
With harmless worldly storm, and kindly fire 
In whose strange lights she reads her heart’s desire. 


fire writing to you at one o’clock in the morning. 
They say it’s one part of the brain working a shade 
ahead of the rest. I don’t believe that. I do not 
believe my brain is working at all; it’s just 
spinning around. For days I’ve been living in 
the Fourth Dimension; something like that. It 
changes the values to have a new universe whirl up 
around one; new heavens anda new earth—that’s 
it. I have given up trying to analyze it. Evenif 
I didn’t want to tell you I couldn’t help it. I’m 
beyond that now and—helpless. I never dreamed 
of its being like this. I never thought much about 
it, except vaguely, as anybody does; and here it’s 
come and snatched away the world, 

I don’t know how thisis going to get itself said. 
But I can’t stop it. That frightens me rather. 
I've been used to ordering myself about or, at 
ieast, to feeling that I could. But that seems to be 
over. I don’t pretend that I didn’t foresee it, or 
rather that I didn’t recognize it right at the begin- 
ning. What I did was to put off reckoning with it. 


SEE that I’m going to say things wrong. You 

have got to overlook that; Ican’thelpit. I told 
you my brain wasn’t working. For days I’ve been 
ina maze. Then your letter came, late this after- 
noon, and that settled it. Do you know what you 
suid? Do you? You said: “If you were a real 
man I couldn’t have exploded into that.” A real 
man! What do you think Iam? That’s what I 
want to know. You'll find out I’m real enough 
before you and TIT are done. Do you suppose that 
I have been reading your letters all these weeks 
those letters in which, you said yourself, you put 
your soul—as though they were the stock quota 
tions? Did you think you were a numbered 
“case,” that I was keeping notes about you in the 
neat filing-cabinet down in the office? Well, it 
hasn’t been exactly that way. 

Do you remember that day you were here? 
How it rained, how dark it was? Why, I’ve never 
seen you, really. I’m always trying to imagine 
your face. 

I’ve got to talk to you; some things can’t be 
written. Youwon’tstopme. Do you suppose you 
can? You’ve got to give mea chance to talk; 
that’sonly square. No,I don’t mean 
all that. Idon’t quite know what I’m 
saying. I mean you willlet me come, 
won’t you? I'll go away again after; 
you needn’t be afraid. That's fair, 
isn’t it? 

You see it’s been strange from the 
start,and soquick. You,in themiddle 
of the storm that day, the things you 
said, the fearful tangle you were in; 
and then the letters, the wonderful 
letters! And we thought we were 
keeping it all impersonal—you, with 
your blazing individuality —you, im- 
personal! I can’t imagine your face, 
but you’ve stripped the masks and 
conventions off your soulfor me; I’ve 
lookedat that. I couldn't helpit, could 
I? Icouldn’t stop. Ican’t now. I 
can’t look at anything else. There 
isn’t anything else; it fills my world; 
it’s blotted out what used to bereality ‘ 

Youre hundreds of miles away; 
whatare youdoing? Sitting with your 
white dress a rosy blur in the lamp- 
light, reading, thinking, afraid; fright- 
ened at the doctor, shrinking at the 
thought of that infernal, pawing 
beast? We'll drop that last; this isn’t 
\ time for that—not yet. Miles 

}} away you are; andyet you’re here, the 
J} teal you that you've sent me in the 
i letters—always you arehere. I listen 

I’ve got that—your 
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I to your voice. 
voice—Singing through my days; here 
in the silence andthe firelight, outside 
in the night under the stars, always, 
everywhere, I hear you calling me. 
You see my head’s gone. Don’t 
think, though, that I don’t know the 
risk this is. But there isn’t any other 
way. Those four weeks you didn’t 
write, when I thought you had gone 
under—that was when I began to see 
how it was with me. Since then I’ve 
gone on, living on your letters, until 
now I can’t imagine living without 
them—and more. And yet I know 
this may bethe end. That’s the risk. 
But Ican’t go on like that any more. 
It’s everything now or nothing. I 
want to know what you are going todo 
aboutit. What areyouthinking, what 
must you think, what will you say to 
me when I see youin your still garden 
of miracles? I’ve got toknow. If you 
meant it—you said I was the center 
of your world—it can’t be true that 
you meant that. J the centerof your 
great, clean, wind-swept world of hill- 
tops and of vision? I, who haven't 
got the decent strength to hold my 
tongue, and keep my hands But 
you did say that. 


\ THEN I come, will you say it to 

me again, out loud, that? I can’t 
imagine it; such athing couldn’t hap 
pen tome. Butifyou shouldn't, if you 
ouldtell me not to come—no, I can’t 
facethat. Whereisthe solution? Isee 


pe rfectly that you can’t care; why 
houldyou? Iseealsothat you must 
be made to. That’ just it: | know 
what Imust haveand that I can never 
haveit. No,thatisn’t so. I know that 


I shall come and take you away from what you 
fear and hate, out of the world we both know is not 
real, into reality. I shalltell you why I want you, 
why you must come. You will listen and you will 
answer. You will say, ‘“‘Why, it’s. madness and in 
sanity.” I shall have to hear all your obvious rea- 
ons, but I shall know that you know they are lies. 
Do you think, do you dream, that they can stand 
between me and you? You can’t stopme. Because 
| have seen your soul—you said so; you've held 
it out in your two hands for me to look at. You 
can’t keep me away from you. 

This isn’t my insolence; it’s the thing that’s 
got me. I can’t help it. A man is that way. I 
don’t half know what I’ve said; I don’t dare read 
it. Youhave got to make it out yourself, somehow. 

You've asked me questions. You're troubled, 
frightened; [ know. Do you think I can sit here 
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any longer and let you go through that alone? 
I’ve been over the wholething; Dve done not} 
else, and out of the maze of it all I’m forced to 
come to this: It’s the old way and the only o¢ 
the answer to it all. What can you do with your 
life—your life that is going to be, that is now, al] 
glorious with loveliness and light? Give it ay Ws 
that’sit; give it to me, and then we two will sit it 
to music and send it singing through the world, 
The old way. 

You'll have to overlook this. It’s mad to go on, 
It’s mad anyway. If you knew how I have lic: to 
myself, how I’ve struggled and fought and twisied 
to keep this back from you. And here it is, (on- 
fused and grotesque and contradictory and wrong, 
If L could look at you and say it I could get it rivht, 
If E could look at you, if] could seeyou! Give me 
achance; then I'll go away again—if you say so, 

I tell youl can’t helpit. It’s what you’ve done 
tome. I tried to spare you this, but I waited joo 
long. 

Give me my man’s chance! Oh, IknowI’m jot 
worthit; who is? Afterward —— G. Mck 


ing 


Telegram to the Reverend Geoffrey McBirjey, 
St. Andrew’s Parish House, Warchester: 
Youmust not come. Leaving Forest Gate. Sailing 
for Germany October 14, Saturday. Letter. 
“AUGUST FIRS1 
VIII 


'T°HE son of the under-gardener was a steady 

ten-year-old for three hundred and sixty-jour 
days of the year, and his Scottish blood com- 
mended him to Robert Halarkenden and inspired 
aconfidence not justified on the three hundred and 
sixty-fifth day. 

‘** Angus,” said Halarkenden, regarding the hoy 
with ablue glance like a blow, “ the young mistress 
wishes this letter posted to catch the noon train. 
The master has sent for me and I cannot take it. 
You will’’—the bony hand fished ina deep pocket 
and brought out a nickel—‘‘ hurry with this letter 
and post it immediately.” 

“* Ves, sir;” said Angus. And Robert Halarken- 
den turned to go to the master of the great house, 
with no doubt about the United States mails. 

While Angus, being in the power of the three 
hundred and sixty-fifth day, trotted demurely into 
the meshes of Fate. Fate was posing as another 
lad, a lad of charm and adventure. 

**C’m on, Ang,” proposed Fate in nasal Amer- 
ican. “Evans’s chauffeur’s havin’ a rooster fight 
‘nth’ garage. Hurry up! C’m on! Lotso’ fun.” 

And while Angus, stirred by the prospect, 
struggled with a Scotch conscience, the footman 
from next door sauntered up, a good-natured 
youth, and, stopping, caught the question. 

“*Get along to your chicken fight,’’ he adjured 
Angus, and took the letter from his hand. ‘|’m 
on my way to the post office now. [Il mail it.” 

And Angus fled up the street along with Fate. 
While Tom Mullins thrust the letter into a coat 
pocket and dropped into see his best girl, and,in 
abit of horseplay with that lady, lost the letter, 

‘*Sure I mailed it,” he answered Angus’s in- 
quiries that afternoon. 

And Angus passed along theassurance, not gol! 





t { 


o details, and every one concerned was satis 
While in a parish house many miles down the 
railed roads that measure the country a man 
waited, ever with a sicker restlessness, a more un- 
endurable longing. Saturday came, and the man 
hoped, till the hour for any boat’s sailing was long 
past, for a letter, another telegram. 

Then, ‘‘She has had it mailed after she left,” he 
reasoned, and all of Monday and Tuesday he 
waited and watched and invented reasons why it 
might come tomorrow or even later—eyen from 
the other side—from Germany. 

Two weeks, three, and then four, he held to 
varying fictions about the letter, which Arline 
Baker, the lady of Tom Mullins’s heart, had 
picked up from the floor that day in October 
and tucked into a bureau drawer togive to Tom 
tucked under a summer blouse. And the weather 
had turned chilly, helping along Fate as weather 
will at times, and the summer blouse had not been 
worn and the letter had been forgotten. 


sed 
nea, 


At LAST there came a day when the man took 
ve measures with himself, because suspense and 
misery were eating his strength. Hefacedthe situ 

ation. He had poured out his heart, keeping back 
nothing, at her feet. And she had not answered, 
except with the few words of atelegram. He knew 
by that that she had got his letter, the first love 
letter of his life. But she had not cared enough to 
answer it. Or else, his faith in her argued, some 

thing had happened. 

That the letter had been lost was so common- 
place asolution that it did not occur to him. One 
does not think of mice setting off gunpowder 
magazines. At all events he was facing a stone 
wall; there was no further step totake; she must 
be in Germany; hedid not know heraddress; if he 
did, how could he write again? A man may not 
hound a woman with his love. 

Yet he was all but mad with anxiety about her, 
beyond this other suffering. Why had shesuddenly 
gone to Germany? What didthat mean? Inthe 
black struggles for enlightenment he believed 
sometimes that, in a fantastic attack of nobk 
oblige, she had married the other man and go! 
to Germany with him. That thought drove hi 
near insanity. So he gathered up, alone bef 


his fire, all these imaginings and doubts and s 
with them into the night, and made a packet 
them, and locked them away, as well as he migl 
into a chamber of his memory. 


\nd the next day he flung himself into his wo 
as he had not been 
made it his world, and resolutely shut out tl 
buoyant voice and the personality so intimate 
known, so unknown. He tried to be so tired 
night that he could not think of her; and he su 
ceeded far enough to make living a possibility, 


And then it was May, and in June he was to 


have his vacation. And once more the doubt 
his fitness for his work was upon him. If a hig 
strung man gives himself out all day long, ever 
day, recklessly, and is at the same time unde! 
a mental strain, he is likely to be ill. Geoffr 
McBirney was close to an illness and his attituc 
toward life was warped. 

And then, one day, the letter came. T! 
weather had turned warm in Forest Gate ai 
Arline Baker had got out her thin blouses. 
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tion of Women’s Clubs has ever undertaken 
has met with more generous response than 
the appeal made at the Chicago Biennial last 
june, and later in THE LAprirs’ Home Jowrnat, 
jor the betterment of the condition of rural school- 
chers. 
lhe suggestion was made that we follow the 
eyimple of some European countries, and estab- 
lis) in connection with each country school a 
ool manse, or teacher’s home. The letters 
ich the article called forth may be divided into 
two classes: those from the teachers themselves, 
| those from mothers. The first group, together 
with personal testimony from hundreds of teachers, 
proves that I underestimated conditions. On ac- 
unt of the true-to-life atmosphere, let me quote 
one letter verbatim: 


Prisrct vo nothing that the General Federa- 


\ty dear Mrs. Pennybacker: 


[am an old teacher with twenty-six years of actual 
ey rience to my credit; and twenty-six times I have 
hi id to seek board, and have been in many homes and 
have had many experiences. And so when I read your 
article in THE LApiEes’ HoME JOURNAL, and caught a 

elimpse of the vision you have ofa ‘‘ Teacherage,”’ my 
eyes filled and my heart ached, because at last. some 
one had realized and given voice to the needs of rural 
teachers; for if a teacher is to do her best work she 
must dive, and not board, near her school. 

Last autumn I was appointed principal of a four- 
room school. I applied to several patrons for board, 
and finally got permission to stay a week on tria/. The 
room had a bed, a washstand and a dresser, a worn- 


out couch, two broken rocking-chairs and a small 
square table; no stove or grate or means of heating; 
bare floor, bare walls, no closet. The drawers and 


washstand were full of my hostess’s clothes, so I had 
no place for mine except in my trunk. In this home 
there was no sitting-room except the mother’s room, 
and she had three small children. The week’s trial 
ended in my seeking another place. 

The next place I had toshare my room with a lady. 
We had two beds and two—only two—plain, splint- 
bottomed chairs, one dresser filled to the brim and 
one Washstand. But we had a stove and plenty of 
wood for fires, and a larger table, but only one lamp. 


There were no small children in the house, but the 
lady of the house was addicted to the use of drugs, 
id served the poorest meals you ever saw. School 


s a failure, my health broke down, and I was a 
ni-inyalid all summer. 

| have been looking back through tl 

all few boarding places that were real homes. 
stem of itineracy keeps us teachers from fixing up 
rooms. Iam a fairly good teacher, witha profes- 
ial certificat be we get Only forty dol!arsa month 

r five or six tide is during the year, SO you see we 

ive little to spare. 

To have a school home—a place where we could 
keep our books and papers tears year to year, a place 
into which we could put some little touch of home life 
and individuality—would be dreams come true. A 
home of culture and refinement, with books and peri- 
odicals—be it ever so Simple—would be truly a neigh- 
borhood center, a place for the best social life, a place 
for ideals and ideality, a place where the teacher could 
be a real living individual; for, say what you may, 
when you livein the home of others you must conform 
to their customs, their requirements. 


1e years, and 


NOTHER teacher wrote that she had to walk 
four miles through all kinds of weather, except 
when on rare occasions she was given the treat of 
iride. Another was forced, after a week’s attempt 
t getting board, to sleep in a room with three 
hildren. 

\ second group of letters came from mothers. 
Most of these say they refused board to the teach- 
rs because the mothers themselves were too hard- 
orked to undertake the additional burden. My 
ympathy goes out to these mothers, for if there is 
ny woman in the world who deserves our admira- 
tion and sympathy it isthe mother of several small 
hildren who has to perform the entire work of a 
ountry home. 

There have been objections raised to the plan 
{f the school manse that deserve careful con- 
ideration. Some persons claim that it would not 
« safe for the teachers to live alone, since the 

hool manses would often be isolated and the ma- 
rity of teachers are young girls. Ishould answer 
y Saying that the day of the consolidated rural 

hool either has come or is onthe way: the estab- 
hment of the school manse would give great 
ipetus to this consolidation. Here four or five 
cachers Would be able to make a home together 
ver forgetting that “Mrs. Grundy” must be 
iooked after, and that the personnel of the house- 
old must be such as to offend none of the canons 
| good taste. 

Many of the teachers of the single-room school 
re no longer in the first flush of youth; many of 
hem, both young and old, have widowed mothers, 

ints, or sisters, Who would be only too 
lad tohelp makea home. Do youever think how 
any unattached women we have, even in this 
Ww country of ours, who feel that they are not 
eeded, and, as one of them bitterly said, “not 
anted’’? These are the women who would leave 
wn and city to go to aplace where they feel they 
re needed, where they feel they have an 
tunity to make a real home. 


cousins 


Ooppor- 


f Ba. E are girls who would tike to earn their 
way through the country schools in their 
neighborhoods—boys in the same condition who 
would be happy to do janitor service, and would 
also be pleased to act as protectors to the teachers. 
lhere are also girls who have to walk long dis- 
tances to school, and who, if it were possible, would 
he only too glad to board nearthe school. I cansee 
1 hundred ways where the living-alone objection 
could be overcome. 

In acertain community in Montana it had been 
found impossible to retain a teacher longer than 
six months. A teacher’s manse was established, 
nd from that time the community ceased to have 
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U 
Still other persons say that no Board of Trus- 
tees will give money to establish school manses. 
Do you remember the days when we began to 
) 


speak of providing school libraries; of furnishing 
pictures, statuary, manual training, domestic 
science? That same cry was raised—the people 
would not be taxed for such extravagance. But 
what has come to pass? In hundreds of schools 
these blessings are enjoyed. If the towns and 
cities do these things for their children, why will 
not the country do as much for its boys and girls? 

should like to arouse every rural mother to 
a righteous indignation, to beg her to promise 
to rest not until she gains from the county and 
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0 SOONER had Mrs, Pennybacker’s edi- 

torial on ‘*Teacherages” reached the 

readers of THE JOURNAL than it became 
evident that the idea of the school manse— which 
name, rather than ‘‘teacherage,’ seems more 
generally acceptable—although comparatively 
new, touched a vital need. 

In order that we might know exactly where 
the homes for teachers had been established, and 
the measure of the success which had attended 
their erection, letters of inquiry were sent to each 
State Superintendent of Education. 

“It used to be difficult,”” wrote Superintendent 
Colgrove, of Virginia, Minnesota, in reply to my 








The Teacher’s 


district proper educational advantages for her 
boy and girl. The first step is to secure good 
teachers. The country is now the experimental ¥ 
station where thousands of inexperienced peda- 4 
gogues are tested; forthe majority of the larger 

towns will not employ anyone who has not 4 
taught, so the inexperienced teacher has to get j 
her preliminary training in the country school. 


_) 


How much longer will the rural people put up 
with this raw material? 
It has been demonstrated that the first thing 


gained by providing the teacher with a suitable 
home is a happier teaching force. Remember, 
in order todevelop, people must have an oppor- 
tunity to live more; the teacher must have an 
opportunity to develop her own individuality; 
to let her own tastes have an outlet. We 
Americans have not yet realized how much the 
even temporary ownership of land develops in us 
a sense of responsibility —a sense of being apart 
of the community. Nothing will do this 
quickly for a teacher as having a home and a 


sO 


garden. It will make the transitory pedagogue P 
a permanent teacher; not only will she not be ¥ 
in a fever to leave on Friday, but also she will f 
spend most of her vacationin herownhome. As ] 

S 


she grows more and more successful, and the 
town bids her come, she willin many cases refuse 
the lure of the city for her beautiful country 
home. 


ET me whisper to you, while we are speaking 4 


of the home of the country teacher, that the } 
conditions that surround the city teacher are by 


no means ideal. 








Nothing will tend to 
make the teacher a 
friend of her pupils— 







Cottage at Eureka, Washington 


inquiry, ‘‘to get first-class teachers. The Board 
of Education, realizing the difficulties, has built 
two schoolhouses, each Containing two school- 
rooms and two living rooms for teachers. The 
teachers’ living rooms are heated by the same 
furnace as the schoolrooms. The board has put 
in all the furniture necessary for housekeeping, 
including a range, a dining table, cooking uten- 
sils and dishes in room, and two 
dresser, rugs, rocking-chairs, etc., in 
making the rooms neat and 
These rooms are furnished to the 

The two teachers in each 
their own housekeeping, and were able last year 
to live on fifteen dollars a month bed whereas 
teachers in town have to pay from thirty to 
forty dollars a month each for room and board. 
We have no difficulty nowin getting first-class 
teachers to take these schools.” 
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F THE school-teacher’s home at Little Swan, 
Minnesota, the local superintendent says: 
“Tt was found impossible to secure a suitable 


boarding place for the teacher in this Finnish 
farming community. The school district has 


erected a five-room cottage on the school grounds. 
We have two teachers there this year: the prin- 
cipal, a married man, lives with his family in the 
cottage; and the primary teacher has a room 
fitted up in the schoolhouse and boards with the 
principal 
‘At Leetonia, a mining community four miles 
from Hibbing, it was also found impossible to 
secure a suitable boarding place for the teachers. 
Inbuildingtheschool 
S. a Suite of rooms—a 
living room,two bed- 
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inspirational message from the Pres- 
ident of the General Federation. 
hope in this way to bring directly to 


thousand dollars, for 
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The Teacher’s Home at Lamar, Washinston 
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Che School Manse iin Reality 


Wood 


a modern, ten-room dwelling, with hardwood 


floors; it is equipped with steam heat—also fur- 
nished to the high school and to the central 


graded school—and with electric lights, with gas 
for cooking and with city water. In the basement 
of the building is located the heating plant for both 
schools. For this building, including heat, light, 
fuel for cooking, and city water, the undersigned 
pays thirty dollars a month. The dwelling, while 
neatly built, is not extravagant in any way and is 
very comfortable. The situation of the dwelling 
makes it very convenient, and the origi inal propo- 
sition was little less than an inspiration.” 

In addition to this testimony may be added that 
of a mutual friend of the writer and the wife of this 
superintendent, who says that the plan works out 
to the entire satisfaction of the lied of the house- 
which is, after all, a matter not to be disregarded 
and one of vital importance to the success of the 
scheme. 


‘ee the courtesy of the State Superin- 
tendent in Nebraska, Rural Inspector Edith A 
Lothrop told of two teachers’ homes, and gave the 
addresses of two county superintendents, both of 
whom sent interesting accounts. In one of these 
counties the building was not quite ready for occu- 
pancy at the time of writing, but of the other home 
Superintendent Dorothea Kolls gave the following 
detailed description: 

“A fine brick building with porches and archi- 
tectural ornaments, and containing library, cloak- 
room and coal room, besides the regular school- 
room, was built in 1886 at a cost of $2257.53. 

“The teacher’s residence was built in 1894 for 
one thousand dollars in gold. It is a frame house, 
22 by 28 feet, and 14 feet high, with an addition 
12 by 16 feet, 10 feet high. It has seven rooms, 
two halls, a cellar, closets and a screened porch. 
The house is kept in good repair. An acre of 
ground is devoted to garden purposes.” 

But it remains for Washington to be the banner 
State. Mrs. Josephine Preston gives the astonish- 
ing but most gratifying statement that there are in 
that State about ninety such homes. When Mrs 


. ° 
Preston was assist< superinten¢ 







Walla Walla County the pr 1 of s 
boarding place for the teact Dr t 
bly to her attention. In hu fine young 
woman came into Mrs. Preston’s office the Sat- 
urday before her school was to begin 

t is out of the question,” she Sal aa" cannot 


find any place to board.” 

Mrs. Preston’s investigation proved such really 
to be the case; no one wanted to take the teacher 
into her home. Mrs. Preston thereupon consid- 
ered placing the young woman in another district, 
believing that the first-mentioned district did not 
deserve a teacher since it had so obviously failed in 
its part of the obligation. But soon another plan 
was adopted: 

In a near-by farmyard stood a cook house that 
had done duty during the summer, and which was 
drawn in from the fields for the winter. This rude, 
portable, one-room little building was taken into 
the schoolhouse yard, and there the brave teacher 
set up housekeeping. As she was within calling dis 
tance of a farmhouse she felt no fear in living alone. 
Here she lived all the year, taught a good school, 
and served as a reproach to the people of the 


neighborhood for their selfishness 





ND the people of the neighborhood felt the 
ZA criticism that they justly brought down upon 
themselves for their disinclination to take the 
teacher into their homes. The cook-house cottage 
was on the side of the railroad, and as the farmers 
passed along and learned of the condition they were 
free in their comments. 

The himself was the man who finally 
appeared at the county superintendent’s office 
with the humble gestion that the district build 
a permanent house for its teacher. This was at 
taken up, and before the opening of school 
the following autumn a neat two-roomed cottage 
stood in the place of the cook house. 

And so it came about that the school-cottage 
idea was launched in Walla Walla County, in the 

of Washington. 

So we have seen that the beginning of the school 
was, apparently, in the State of Washing- 
ton, and certainly the highest development of the 
ris a seems to be in that State also. If the people of 

mber, Spokane County, had tried to de mons strate 


director 





once 


manse 





the entire feasibility of the plan outlined by Mr 

Pennybac KT, they could hardly have ge more 
than they have already accon sltahed, In a school 
manse which was built at a cost of three thousand 
dollars live the superintendent and his wife, on 





the lower floor, while four woman teachers occupy 
the upper In connection with this plan of 
housing the teachers on the school land there has 
started up a soc ial center where a series of politi- 
cal meetings is a part of the year’s program; a 
woman’s club has been organized with the super- 
the community hall 
has been used for Sunday-school purposes, and it 
is a part of the scheme that a grange shall be 
formed with meeting place in the same school hall. 

With the exception of South Carolina, from 
which State no reply reached us but where we are 
informed there are several districts where there 
are homes for teachers, a single instance in Ten- 
nessee, in Connection with a prosperous agricul- 
tural high school, and an independent experiment 
which has met with great success in Kentucky, the 
above seems to be a brief outline of the record of 
the school manse in America so far as actual results 
are concerned, 


tloor. 





intendent’s wife as president; 
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A Plain Country Woman 


Y IMPULSE today is to write 
ie a personal letter to people 
ny whose minds are disturbed over 
Vet 44 life problems they feel them- 
W . ra 
unable to solve. The 
longing for a personal message 
of reassurance is natural to the 
human heart, and it is this that 
leads us to hear the sermon or 
aaa the lecture and to seek hungrily 
among our books for the exact solution of a per- 
sonal case—our own case—which we like to be- 
lieve is a little different, a little more difficult than 
that of others. 

Among the many letters that come to me none 
are more frequent than those from homekeeping 
women who feel that their work doesn’t ‘ count”’- 
they wish to do something greater for the world. 

If you go to the bottom of this impulse, or 
desire, you will find that it has its origin in a wish 
to be noticed by other people. It is a desire for 
recognition. In part this desire is natural; but 
has it not been fostered by the emulation which 
we encourage in yourrg. children? Is there not 
always the distant. goal of fame luring the young 
person to try to make his or her mark in the com- 
munity, and have we not permitted the ideal of a 
thing worthy of general commendation to be along 
certain lines of ‘‘genius” rather than along lines 
of practical achievement possible to all who really 
apply themselves? 

Have we not in a manner despised the things 
which nearly all of us can do and which are, 
hence, the important things? For God would not 
create a world and people it with creatures, only a 
few of whom can do the “important” things. 
The daily work of the world is always the impor- 
tant thing, the worker is the important person. 

The person who is chosen as a vehicle for some 
great gift of genius to the world is chosen for a 
special martyrdom. His private life is as indissol- 
ubly linked with the commonplace as is your own. 
If he cannot glorify the commonplace, if he cannot 
reconcile himself to home and three meals a day, 
and to the little joys and great sorrows of our 
earthly pilgrimage, he is just as helpless, just as 
‘‘unhappy,” as you are. 


Wa ye 


selves 


a ;REAT new source of daily happiness is soon 
£_\ going to be given to the homekeeping woman. 
Yearly her services are being better ‘‘recognized”’ 
in the industrial world. She is constantly coming 
nearer the happy goal of being rated a “ business”’ 
woman, with definite work and definite wage. 

We have outgrown the old idea that all women 
should be domesticated, and the newer (and 
notions that the kitchen is narrowing and 

1 should be ‘“‘liberated”’ from the 


il. We ! 


Worst 
1] n 
lll Women 


y is only so 
a druc g way. Housework is 
its proper place in the world. 
[domestic science is chief among the branches in 
our college courses for women. 

| have just one thing to say to people who are 
discontented with their jobs: Why don’t you quit? 
Can't? But, yes, you can. The trains run every 

the big road is before you. Anybody can 
juit if he wants to badly enough. The point is 
that you do not really wish to quit; you only wish 
to complain. You wouldn’t leave your ‘‘man”’ or 
vour children for a million dollars. No, you just 
wish that ‘She’? would do differently. 

If you are living with anybody who won’t do 
differently (and most of them won’t), the leading 
is very clear for you to do differently. If ‘“he’’ 
can’t earn a living, and you are going to live with 
him, then you must. If ‘‘he”’ won’t build the fires 
in the morning, and you are going to live with 
him, then you must. 
the world whom you can reconstruct, and that is 
yourself. 

Life holds no harder experience for us than that 
of failing to do the thing we hoped to do. In youth 
each one of us is full of vague ambitions. Our 
foolish—and, happily, obsolete—notion of educa- 
tion fostered them: Every boy in America might 
be President of the United States; every girl 
might be the first lady of the land (and so she still 
may be, for ““every woman” who is mistress of a 
finely managed home is the first lady in the land). 

Our newer and far better notion of education 
today teaches us that there is something clever for 
each and every one of us to do, which is far finer 
than indefinite dreams. 


being elevated 


There is only one person in 


ees no matter how practical our ambitions have 
J been, or how hard we may have worked to 
attain them, sometimes we fail—and, as I say, life 
holds no harder trial for a man or a woman than 
that of failing in the thing he or she tried to do. 
Of all people in the world the woman at home 
has the least excuse for such failure. What did 
you intend to do when you married? Did you not 
it tend to be a good wife, mother and housekeeper? 
Phen yours is a job that is always in demand. The 
ercrowded. The i 
through financial panics, 


Even if death should 


ofession is never Ov work you 


se goes on 
lire, flood and pe 
destroy your own home, there is always a chance 
for a fine housekeeper to command a good job. 

Next to failing yourself, there is nothing more 
than to see whom you 
counted fail. This changes your plans; it ‘“‘knocks 
’—but it doesn’t really compel you to stay 
knocked out. The world goes on as usual; your 

hance for personal development is as great as 
maybe greater than—ever; and personal develop- 
ment is the thing which ‘‘ccunts.”’ If you wish to 
do something that ‘‘counts”’ get hold of yourself. 
Become consciously useful, no matter if in so doing 
you ‘‘descend”’ from what you have considered 
your proper station in life. 

I receive so many letters from people who are 
forced to be housemates with those whom they feel 
do not treat them right. If you are absolutely 
forced to do a thing (which few of us are unless 
we are sick or helpless or very old) there is but one 
thing to do—just make a glory of it. 


steadily 


stilence. 


heartbreaking those on 


you out 


There is a peculiarity of human nature which 
makes it absolutely necessary for somebody in the 
household to be ‘‘the goat.’’ Generally it is the 
woman of the house, but not always. 

If there isn’t one person in the house who simply 
shoulders more than his share and goes on quietly 
saying nothing about it, there are going to be 
friction and unhappiness. I do not wish to en- 
counter the stare of the good manager here. The 
very fact that you have been able to make every 
fellow do his share and to have ‘‘things move”’ 
with precision and harmony proves what I say. 
If you succeed in making the household share 
burdens equally it is only by assuming a greater 
mental responsibility and saying nothing about it. 


HAVE thought so often of the woman who wrote 

me in a beautiful hand and in exquisite English 
regarding her own ruined life. She signed herself, 
*A\ Wreck,” and all the import of her letter em- 
phasized the thought that for her there was no 
turning back into sweet and lovely ways of life. 
My dear, there is always the road back home. Not 
to the old childhood home and love and innocence 
maybe, but to the bigger and broader ‘‘ house not 
made with hands” which is built by the spirit. 
You are not the sin you have committed. You are 
vour highest aspiration. Do not think that we are 
judged by our worst deeds—no, we are saved by 
our highest thoughts, our purest longings. The 
very fact that this ‘‘lost’’ woman had the impulse 
to write and ask me to tell girls and mothers how 
easy a thing it is for a life to go wrong proves that 
she has had the vision—and all who have had the 
vision will some day grasp the reality. 

Today we are all longing for the personal touch 
of reassurance, because we all feel the blank that 
has been left by the decline of orthodoxy and the 
vicarious suffering for the victims of war abroad. 
My dear friends, we need a new orthodoxy. People 
cannot tamper with right and wrong without be- 
coming as rudderless ships on a stormy ocean. We 
must be going somewhere, else the expedition is 
purposeless. 

This is what is the matter with the American 
people. Our reckless song as we have plunged 
ahead has been: ‘‘ We don’t know where we’re go- 
ing, but we’re on the way!”’ The maudlin slogan 
of the joy-rider has disturbed the little homes 
at the side of the road and made the dwellers in 
the happy valleys feel a haunting desire to get in the 
procession. 

Those who have read the despondent quatrains 
of Omar Khayyam will remember the expression: 
** And Lo!—the phantom Caravan has reached the 
Nothing it set out from.’”’ This may apply to the 
objective life; to the paraphernalia of the passing 
but do not give way to the idea that it 
neans the eternal consciousness of which you and 
I area part. Hold fast to that and do not worry 
i passes by—it, really, is going 


} 
Show 


“the proce ssion”’ 
»where 

UR need of a new orthodoxy points to the need 

of a new organization with definite rules and 
premises. The human being is a lawless creature, 
always ready to encroach upon his liberties. We 
need set rules and standards—we are suffering in 
tensely just now from the lowering of all our old 
standards. 

The stage, the literature, the moving-picture 
shows of the day, the customs among young people, 
the extreme fashions, the modern dances, all ex- 
hibit our total lack of standards. We have lost the 
orthodoxy of the church which was the stronghold 
of society when I was a child. We can never 
reinstate it exactly as it was—the people have 
discarded it. 

But the people are not happy without it; they 
are longing for something to tie to—for definite 
motives and a definite goal. Men and women have 
discovered that the getting of wealth, the piling 
of brick on brick, and stone on stone, in a mere 
effort at bigness, is not progress. They find that 
instituting hospitals for the foolish purpose of 
doctoring the disease from the top rather than 
from the foundation is not progress. They find 
that spending money and time and spiritual 
essence in an effort to reclaim fallen humanity, 
instead of making conditions that will prevent 
that fall, is not progress. 

All this holds good in the personal life. The 
definite thing which you have to do today is your 
salvation. It is no matter whether or not you wish 
to do it, the great thing is that you must do it. 

My personal message to my readers today is the 
hope that after this wave of despondency, due to 
wars and rumors of war, the whole world will take 
a freshstart at working out the problemsof life that 
seem so complex but which are so simple. 

The American people are going to learn to 
economize. The American Government is going to 
learn it. The American family is going to learn it. 
Every cloud has a silver lining. The effect of the 
dreadful foreign war upon our country may be 
very good. It is never a bad thing for everybody 
to have to go to work, never a bad thing to cut off 
luxuries or to be forced to find happiness in simpler 
and hence better things. 

The great joy and beauty of pioneer condi- 
tions is in the democracy of the situation. Every 
body must pull together, and the opportunity for 
‘‘ereatness”’ is at its best. America will be pio 
neering for some years nowin new conditions caused 
in part by the war, in part by a bloodless revolu 
tion at home. This cannot harm the individual. 
lor you personally there is always the possibility 
of the simple life. Every living creature has a 
chance to ornament his sphere; but few of us are 
satisfied to do it; we want to break into somebody 
else’s sphere; we want to do something else; we 
can’t endure advice or bossing; we can’t see why 
the thing happened to us; we are sure we could be 
good if things were just a little bit different. 

Nobody in the world is quite so admirable as the 
person who rises to the occasion. The occasion is 
always here. 


elt Momentus Arovtrhauten 
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HEN Lucile Holden married, 
the Holdens rented their house, 
furnished, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Eldred Austin. Mrs. Austin 
was a pleasant, sociable, little 
woman whose only ambition 
was to fit quickly and snugly 
into her new surroundings. It 
didn’t in the least matter to 

=} her that the furniture repre- 
sented another woman’s taste. She poked the 
cushions in the library, shifted the tea-table, rear- 
ranged the linen closet, put her own lamp in the 
living room, and said to Mr. Austin: 

“‘There we are, my dear, quite settled for the 
season.” 

She met the women at the Guild and at the Club 
with the graciousness of a woman of the world. 
She wanted to feel perfectly at home with every- 
body else and to have everybody else feel perfectly 
at home with her. 

But she had been brought up in a city where 
family meant more than personality, and her idea 
of feeling perfectly at home was knowing exactly 
who your relations were and not concerning her- 
self about what you yourself might be. Your 
mental and your spiritual furnishings were as 
unimportant to Mrs. Austin as Mrs. Holden’s 
chairs and tables were. 

When she was introduced to any one she al- 
ways said: ‘‘Oh, yes, I know, a grandson of old 
Colonel ”. or: “a son of John ,» who 
married a ”; or: “Mother of the Judge, I 
suppose.” 

It wasn’t a bad fault; it was hardly a fault at 
all, only a folly—this ancestor worship. 

But it had two results which were genuinely 
bad—such a judgment of life never permitted any 
one to stand on his own feet, and it never per- 
mitted an unmarried woman of over thirty to 
stand at all. Why should she, when she could not 
be listed as ‘‘So-and-So’s wife,” or ‘‘The mother 
of ene 











Te ERE was a time in the world’s history when 
women counted for nothing in the social state 
except as breeders of soldiers. Either they were 
the mothers of men or they were spinsters attached 
to the homes of the mothers of men, who put up 
with their society for the sake of the services they 
could render. 

But that time, fortunately, is past and its tra- 
ditions are dead. Married women can maintain 
their individuality today, if they have any; they 
can be themselves, besides being their husbands’ 
wives and the mothers of their children. And it 
has always seemed to me that they should be the 
first to concede the same freedom of personality 
to womenwho remain unmarried, particularly since 
it is apt to be women of marked personality, 
strong and favored as often as weak and ill-favored, 
who do not marry. 

It is a hateful thing to go about with dead 
traditions, bigotries, prejudices, in this great, live 
world. 

And this it was that brought me into conflict 
with Mrs. Austin. 

It was at a committee meeting which had been 
called by Mrs. Maddern for the purpose of nom- 
inating a chairman of our local Settlement Board. 

‘“‘Why not Jane Biddle?” said Mrs. Graham. 
“She does more work and better work than any- 
body else. She’s entitled to the honor.” 

‘Jane Biddle?” said Mrs. Austin. ‘‘ You mean 
the old maid? Daughter of George Payson 
Biddle?” 

That was sinning on bothcountsat once, ancestor 
worship and disrespect to the unmarried woman. 
And it was Jane Biddle, of all people, who was 
sinned against! 

‘‘Jane Biddle just George Biddle’s daughter,” 
I thought; ‘‘Jane Biddle an old maid! The 
woman who is more womanly than most wives I 
know, more maternal than most mothers, more 
efficient, sympathetic, tender and more beloved 
than any of the others!’’ 

I quite forgot that we were having a committee 
meeting. I forgot that what Mrs. Austin said was 
really only a manner of speech which had become 
habitual with her. It all seemed suddenly of great 
importance. It seemed to carry Mrs. Austin back 
five centuries on the shoulders of a dead tradition, 
and to be pulling us all back with her. 

There seemed to be only one way to get loose 
from the fetters of such an association and that 
was to fly into arage and cut loose. At least, when 
I told Mr. Pelham of the incident that night, and 
he said I should have known better than to let a 
foolish woman’s chatter make me lose my temper, 
that was all I could tell him about how it seemed. 
I suppose that is how it always does seem to a 
woman when some one is unjust to her friend or 
her husband or her children. I suppose it seemed 
that way to Medea. 

‘Jane Biddle is Jane Biddle, Mrs. Austin,” I 
said, frigidly. ‘‘That is distinction enough for 
anybody who knows her and who has the insight 
to appreciate what it means.” 


N RS. AUSTIN was all genteel apology. ‘‘It is 
LV sucha good old family, my dear,’ she hastened 
to reply. ‘‘I earnestly hope you will believe me 
when I assure you that that is all that I mean. 
When you put some one in charge of so many poor 
people you really ought to know what is to be 
expected of them. One always knows what to 
expect when one is dealing with the members of 
good families.” 

“One doesn’t at all,” Isaid. ‘‘It’s the last thing 
one does know, or hereditary aristocracies would 
have a nobler tradition than they have. That 
noblesse oblige is one thing; that it fulfills its 
obligations is another. It’s just because the best 
families sometimes had the worst sons, and 
because the common people often bred the truest 
nobility, that we haven’t any earls or barons in 
America. You know that aswell asI do; youknow 
that it is undemocratic and un-American to try to 
make ‘old names’ take the place of titles. So 
what’s the sense of doing it?”’ 


r of Io 


“But Biddle, my dear, and a Payson Biddle, 
would be sure to have just the qualities we want,” 
declared Mrs. Austin, evidently much more mini- 
ful than I that the discussion should be ‘‘to the 
question.” “It makes the decision so simple. 
The Biddles are all executive and fine, and so 
intelligent!” 

I saw that I had gone too far to retreat, so T 
submitted my evidence. ‘‘They’re not,” I said, 
“Jane has a third cousin who is a Biddle and a 
Payson Biddle and who’s in jail for forgery. His 
mother wasn’t a Payson Biddle, you see; she wis 
a circus rider; that sometimes happens in the best 
families. 

“And Jane’s own eldest sister, who is a dear, js 
as stupid as a hen. There’s hardly a mill girl who 
goes to the Settlement who doesn’t know more 
than Lilian about everything except clothes and 
salad dressings. 

““No, my dear Mrs. Austin! When your son 
wants to marry into the Biddle family you may 
look into heritages if you please; they are of some 
importance then, though not just as you reckon 
them. 

“But for our purpose all you need to consider 
is that Jane Biddle is Jane Biddle, and that she 
is not an old maid.”’ 

““Mrs. Pelham means that she’s had chances,” 
said one of the women, to help me out. 

“T don’t,” said I. ‘‘ Maybe she has and maybe 
she hasn’t. That has nothing to do with the 
question. What business is it of ours, I should 
like to know, sitting here to nominate a chair 
man of the Settlement Board, to discuss Jane 
Biddle’s matrimonial prospects?”’ 


*““CSUPPOSE you were nominating a man for the 

position; would you discuss his bachelorhood? 
Would you consider it relevant to know whether 
or not he had ever proposed to a woman? Or 
would you ask: ‘Is he executive; is he construc- 
tive; has he a sense of humor; is he adaptable, 
broad-minded, sympathetic? Is he ableand ready 
and willing to spread the seeds of human fellow- 
ship and understanding which Jane Addams 
planted at Hull-House?’ 

‘It is fitness for the place that we are discuss- 
ing; and when Mrs. Austin calls Jane Biddle an 
old maid she puts a brand upon her fitness. I am 
not quibbling about werds; what I object to is 
the idea that is associated with the words.” 

“*T don’t see why,” said Mrs. Austin, meek but 
not subdued. 

“Would you call Jane Addams an old maid? 
I asked her. 

‘Oh, no!” she said emphatically; and Mrs. 
Graham explained the emphasis when she added: 
**She’s just a great and noble woman who hasn’t 
married.” 

“Well,” said I emphatically, ‘“‘there are plenty 
of other unmarried women, less great and less 
noble than Jane Addams, perhaps, but good and 
noble to the extent of their powers, who are not 
old maids either. 

“Some of them are doing a mother’s work in 
their own homes; some of them are doing a 
father’s work in the world of business; some of 
them are doing their own work in the world of art 
or of humanity. And no woman who is doing her 
share of the world’s work is an old maid. 

“Tt is a horrid name; horrid because of the 
odium attached to the ideas with which it has 
become associated; it has a tang that clings and 
spoils the presence; it means a woman who is 
unfit for wifehood or motherhood, or is unwilling 
to assume their burdens. It is the essence of all 
the prejudices against women, which ought to be 
dead and buried.” 

Mrs. Maddern turned her head away from the 
gavel which lay on the table before her, as if she 
knew that she ought to use it but had made up her 
mind that she did not intend to. 


, NCOURAGED by this sign, I went on: 

_s ‘Don’t you see how unfair it is for married 
women to talk like that; how untrue it is to our 
own principles? We don’t bring up our daughters 
today to feel that they must marry at all costs, as 
they did when there was no life but slavery for a 
woman outside of marriage. We tell our girls that 
marriage is the greatest happiness, the noblest 
service, the truest fulfillment that can come to a 
woman. We tell them that all their lives should be 
a preparation, a striving to develop the best that 
is in them, so that they may be ready for the man 
who is worthy of that best when he comes—if he 
comes. But if we are honest and fair-minded, we 
tell them at the same time that no marriage can be 
a spiritual or an economic compromise and be 
good; that any marriage which is not a real union 
of heart and body and mind is unhappy, and that 
if the right man does not come it is better to go on 
alone seeking other service and other fulfillment. 
Some of our best and bravest girls take us at our 
word; they shut their eyes to money and a home 
when it is not supported by character, and they do 
go on alone. 

‘And when they’ve done it you sneer at them 
for doing it, instead of helping them along their 
way, smoothing it and making it less lonely. I say 
that’s mean and cowardly, or, if it isn’t that, it is 
five centuries behind the times. You can take yout 
choice. I nominate Jane Biddle, just plain Jane 
Biddle, for chairman of the Settlement Board, and 
I offer her name because she is the woman whose 
character, qualities and training make her the one 
best suited to the place.”’ 

There was a moment of silence, and of sighs. 
Then Mrs. Maddern reached over and took up her 
gavel. 

‘“Miss Biddle has been nominated for chair 
man,” she said; and added, with her gracious 
humor: “Just plain Jane Biddle. Are there any 
other nominations?” 

“T move that the nomination be made unan- 
imous,” said Mrs. Graham. 

“‘T second the motion,’’ said Mrs. Austin. 
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you the approximate cost of each if you send a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
1's House,” and we shall also show many attractive designs of bird houses for your garden. 
Page 27 
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N THE left is a charming littl 
bungalow house for a small family 
The outside is of white plaster cemen 
with green trim. On each side of the mai 
entrance door is a quaint wooden seat 
There is a fireplace in the living room 
Inside the color scheme is also green and 
ivory white. The tiles of the fireplacg 
are green, and the cretonne hangings hav 
a green design on a white background, 
The wicker furniture is also green. 
In the little bungalow below, the grou 
' five casement windows at the front an 
he broad gable give it individuality 
There are six rooms, a bath, two porches 
and a cellar in which there is a hot-air fur 
nace, so it would be practical for an all 
the-year-round home. The foundation ig 
of brick and the exterior is of clapboards 
while the interior is finished in Oregon pine 
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An Inexpensive 


but Attractive Bungalow of Five Rooms and Bath 








J. CONSTANTINE 



































SIGNED BY SYLVANUS B. MARSTON | 


























NEXPENSIVE but very attractive bungalow is shown above on 

left. Inside there are five rooms and a bath. The exterior is of 

lapboards stained a rich dark green, and the porch rail and window frames 

are painted ivory white. The roof is of gray-stained shingles. In the living 
room there is a good-sized brick fireplace. 

The house designed by Mr. Williams has five rooms and a bath, and cost 
approximately $2000. The exterior finish is a pleasing combination of 
shingles left to weather, and white trim with cobblestone for the founda- 
tion and for porch piers. The rustic window-box adds acharming color note. 

The bungalow on the left has six rooms and a bath. There is a brick 
foundation, with clapboard side walls. The color scheme inside is brown; 
even the bricks of the fireplace are brown. 


NOTE—If the exterior of any of these bungalows interests you we shall be glad 
to send you a small sketch of the floor plans, showing how the rooms are arranged 
inside. We shall be glad to tell you the approximate cost where it is not men- 
tioned on the page, and to answer any other questions. Address your letter to Mr. 
Carey Edmunds, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 

Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” and “What 
You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr., will be 








DESIGNED By H. F. ROBERTS 
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of help if you intend to build. Atwo-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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tures or tell you a really true story, which- 

ever you like, and send you the dearest 
cut-outs, if you send me a stamped, addressed 
envelope for their return. This month you may 
have your choice of valentines to color for your 
paper dolls, or a little-mouse grandmother and 
baby, with a cradle to rock the baby mouse in, 
a fireplace for the granny mouse to knit beside 
and a tiny spinning wheel. They are all ready 
to cut out, color and paste together. 

Be sure to ask for a club pin if you are not a 
member. One of our grown man members sent 
us a check for ten dollars to make happiness 
for our shut-ins. Isn’t that lovely? By holding 
a bazaar our Flossie Fisher Club chapter in Ber 
muda cleared sixty dollars which was sent to 
the European widows and orphans’ relief fund. 

I have lately seen pictures of several dear 
little crippled children, each of whom is to re- 
ceive one of the pretty scrapbags or scrapbooks 
which our club children have made. I want an 
especially nice scrapbag for little six-year-old 
Jennie, who sent the Belgian children her only 
treasure, a little basket she carried everywhere. 

I hope you will all interest your teachers in 
the special school contests. Stories must be 
sent under one cover by the teacher of the school 
or class competing. 

ScHooLt Contest: For the best set of sto- 
ries—first prize, five dollars, for schoolroom 
improvement; for each of the five next best 
sets, a copy of ‘‘Flossie Fisher’s Funnies,” for 
schoolroom use. 

REGULAR Contest: For the best story about 
Ilossie or any other subject—first prize, five 
dollars; second prize, two dollars; five third 
prizes of one dollar each; for each of the eight 
fourth best, a lovely filled school companion; 


I SHALL be glad to tell you about these pic- 
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Flossie Fisher’s 


The Children Meet a Giant and Rescue the Mice: By Helene Nyce 





for each of the eight fifth best, a combination 
ruler and pencil case, also filled. 

First prize for the prettiest scrapbook, two 
dollars; five second prizes of one dollar; each 
of the twenty third best, box of water colors. 


The Prize Winners for November 


Stories 
FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
Morey AYEARST (age 15 years), Canada 
SECOND PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 
ELINOR MESTON (age 10 years), Massachusetts 
THIRD PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
MILDRED IRENE BAER (age 11 years), Pennsylvania 
FOURTH PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH 
MarIAN MAIER, California 
GLApys TAYLOR (age 6 years), Pennsylvania 
GRACE FREESE (age 16 years), Massachusetts 
MARIE WEIss (age 14 years), Missouri 
Daisy W. Yeats, Canada 
GERTRUDE HWANG (age 12 years), China 
GEORGE Musser, Pennsylvania 
RUBY MARTIN (age 9 years), Kansas 
ELSIE BLASENHAUER, Ohio 
MARGERY VELTMAN, Tennessee 


Scrapbooks 


FIRST PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 
ALBERTA E. SANSON (age 10 years), Pennsylvania 
SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
LEoLA BLACKMAN, Minnesota 
TEN PAINT BOXES 
ELIZABETH CHURCHILL (age 6 years), Wisconsin 
ULIA H. RitTcui£, Canada 
FLORENCE GRAY (age 9 years), Minnesota 
Eva B. FAGAN, Canada 
Joun H. Rowe, Jr. (age 8 years), Minnesota 
MARIE FULLE (age 8 years), New Jersey 
GERTRUDE WRIGHT (age 11 years), New York 
MARY FRANCES NATION, Oklahoma 
JoserH R. JARVIs (age 7 years), California 
WILLIE B. Cato, Alabama 
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The Roll of Honor for November 


Stories 


HELEN C. CooprEr, Vermont 
ANGELINA TARULLA (age 14 years), New Jersey 
EMILIE AMIRAULT, Nova Scotia 
WILLIAM ROPER, Virginia 
Marjorie AULpD, Canada 

5 LE, New Jersey 
LORA NICKERSON, Massachusetts 
Chapter 516, F. F. C., ELIZABETH GILL, President, 
Michigan 
NorMA DavENPorT, France 
Mary Bropie, Australia 


Scrapbooks 


EVELYN MuNtz, New York 
JOHNSTONE QUINAN, Florida 
ANNA RYAN, Virginia 
Gait LA BERGE, Colorado 
MARTHA ELSNER (age 12 years), New York 
REGENA and LEVENA HAGAR, Wisconsin 
IepnA Duce (age 11 years), Connecticut 
ID. RICHTBERG, New York 
GRETCHEN MARTIN, Missouri 
Kumi Kasatr, New York 


Special Contests for Schools 


FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
Green Street School, Maine 
Feacher Miss Iba S. CoL_By 
FLOSSIE FISHER BOOKS 


Fourth Street School, Georgia 
‘Teacher— Miss LucILE WELLS 


Franklin School, Missouri 
Teacher— Mrs. R. W. BuRCH 
Be sure to send stamped, addressed envelope, 
for reply, uader same cover with book or story, 
and send not later than February 15 to 
Miss HeLENe Nyce 
In Care OF THE LADIES’ Home JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





























It Depends on 
the Wall 


Every woman who wants her 
new spring frocks to show to 
best advantage in her home 
should send at once for this 


Free Book 


It tells definitely how 


The New Styles for Gowns 


can be made to look most artistic 
against the background of properly 
tinted walls. 


Gown colors, fabrics and fash- 
ions are widely different this season 
from what they have been in the 
past. They demand the most care- 
fully chosen and artistic wall back- 
grounds. Why buy a beautiful frock 
and spoil its enttre effect by an ill-chosen 
wall decoration £ 

In order to be really up-to-date 
onstyles, send forthe free wall book, 
*“The Mystery of the Lost Woman.” 


The book also gives several color 
schemes of living rooms, bedrooms, 
dining rooms, and nurseries—highly 
artistic, yet economical effects ob- 
tainable with 


Beauti- V2 
ful Wall CHO 


: America 
Tint 


A wealth of beautiful soft tones— 
with the Alabastine standard tints and 
colors, by combining and intermixing, any 
beautiful tint, shade or hue desired can be 
obtained. 

Easy to apply— Alabastine comes as 
a dry powder in a 5-lb. package, is easily 
mixed with cold, warm or hot water, and 
applied with regular wall brush. 

Free service and free stencils— ou 
department of decorations will gladly sug- 
gest original color lay-outs to meet yout 
particular requirements, and tell you how 
we furnish free stencils to A labastine users. 

Avoid substitutes—be sure to get 
Alabastine, the decoration that gives uar- 
tistic results and permanent satisfaction. 


Write today for free book. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


301 Grandville Rd. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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DIRECTIONS 


HE baby should continue to have water 

given between meals, and it is best to boil it. 

It is quite as important to be regular in feed- 
ing the child at this period as it was in earlier life, 
and no crackers, cake nor anything except water 
should be allowed between meals. 

Often when a child has had liquid food exclu- 
sively he will not take the solids given. In such 
cases the milk and broths should be kept out of sight 
until the other food has been taken; if the child is 
allowed to become really hungry he will soon be 
glad to take what is offered him. 


From Twelve Months to Eighteen Months 


Until the eighteenth month there is no harm in 
allowing the baby to take part of his food from a 
bottle, but as early as possible he should be taught 
to drink from acup. Many babies can take plain 
milk by their twelfth or thirteenth month, but 
there are others who must still have it diluted a 
little. Use one of the cereal 
gruels as the diluent in such 
cases. It is better to omit 
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reeding of Babies 


From [Twelve Months to Two Years of Age 


chicken or mutton broth use a pint of water for 
each pound of meat, and cook for four or five hours, 
then strain. It is better to have the milk and 
broths lukewarm when given. As each new article 
of food is added to the child’s dietary begin with 
only a teaspoonful and then gradually increase to 
the larger amount. 


When the Diet May be More Varied 


At eighteen months of age the average baby has 
twelve teeth, therefore several additions may be 
made to his diet. 

Scraped or finely shredded lamb chop, beef, and 
white meat of chicken, as well as very thoroughly 
cooked green and starchy vegetables, may be intro- 
duced at this time. Until two years of age it is 
best to give only the special meats and vegetables 
mentioned on the chart. Mash green vegetables 
through a sieve. 

Less milk is required when these additions are 
made to the diet. One pint and a half of milk in 
twenty-four hours, to drink from a cup, is enough. 
From six to eight ounces ad- 
ditional milk may be used on 
the cereals and toast, thus 





the 10 p. M. milk at the age 
of twelve months, but if ab- 
solutely necessary this meal 
may be given a few months 
longer. The mother will 
have to be her own judge 
in this matter, as she Can 
watch the child’s digestive 
capacity. 

Remember that all cere- 
als must be cooked twice 
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making about one quart of 
milk in all to be taken dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours. 
It is best to give this milk 
warm until the child is two 
years old. No milk is re- 
quired with the dinner. It 
is no longer necessary to 
strain the cereals, but they 
must be cooked at least 
twice as long as for adults. 
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am great 


Thus opines old mammy 
as she beams over the 
big, hot meat pie she has 
prepared for ‘‘company’’ 
dinner. 


At first she had been 
doubtful of this ‘‘new- 
fangled’’ cooking fat. 
But she tried it out— 
gave it a thorough test 
under all the practical 
difficulties of actual 
kitchen use. 


And finally, as the 
supreme evidence of her 
faith in its good quali- 
ties, she has used it in 
the meat pie on which 
her fame as a cook 
chiefly rests. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
For Cake Making 


Mammy’s is only one experi- 
ence out of thousands of the 
same sort. “The best cooks 
appreciate Crisco most. For 
purity, digestibility, economy 
and convenience in keeping 
and handling, they have found 
it unsurpassed. 

That is why the Crisco can is 
a familiar sight in the kitchens 
of first-class cooks everywhere. 


Plain Crisco Pastry 
14 cupfuls flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
 cupful Crisco cold water 
se level measurements) 
Sift flour and salt and cut Crisco into 
Hour with knife until finely divided. 
Finger tips may be used to finish 
blending materials. Add gradually 
sufficient water to make stiff paste. 
Water should be added sparingly 
and mixed with knife through dry in- 
gredients. Form lightly and quickly 
with hand into dough; roll out on 
slightly floured board, about one- 
quarter inch thick. Use light motion 
in handling rolling-pin, and roll from 
center outward. Sufhcient for one 
small pie. 


If you would care to know more 
about Crisco, write for a copy of the 
**Calendar of Dinners’’, addressing 
your request to Department D-2, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, O., and enclosing 10c¢ in 
stamps. Youwill receive a bookof 615 
new cooking recipes and a complete 
account of what Crisco is, how and 
where it is made, and what it will do 
to simplifyand improve your cooking. 
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HE making of new furnish- 

ings in crochet and linen for 
the summer cottage means just so 
many additions tothe housewife’s 
store of durable things, since the 
materials will wear for years and 
yet preserve their beauty. 
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By Antonie Ehrlich 
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Cushions 
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ie THESE first three illustra- 
tions are shown two lace-like 
tray-covers made of fine white 
thread, and a square table-cover 
of linen-colored scrim with 
crocheted insertion and hem- 
stitching done with linen thread. 
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No. 40 “WEAREVER” 
Hot Water Bottles have a 
Patented Neck Construc- 
tion that adds strength, 
prevents leaking and pro- 
tects your hands. Made 
withoutseams or binding; 
no leaks possible. Spe- 
cially treated rubber; san- 
itary surface; maximum 
heating capacity. 


The No. 24 “WEAR- 
EVER” Fountain Syringe 
is a companion piece to 0 
the No. 40; matches ex- Har ier | 
actly in style, color, finish Ot Water S 
and quality, and has im- 
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provements and refine- ||0 
ments you will like. 


These are some of many 


Faultless “WEAREVER” 





Rubber Goods for the 
f Household, Toilet and 
4 i" Sick Room. Go tothe 
A Faultless Dealerforany 
needed rubber goods 
and you will be sure 
of utmost value and 
satisfaction. 
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ODERN reproductions 

of antique crochet 
in bird, animal and floral 
crochet patterns are among 
the special favorites for 
chair-back pieces, tray- 
covers and cushion tops, 
while conventional running 
patterns for insertions and 

















EVERAL good patterns 

for borders may be 
adapted from these designs 
if desired. For instance, Ly : 
h oat d Sone | Faultless Dealer, write us 
the spira border shown in what you wish to purchase 
the cushion on the left could || and we will see that you are 
be applied to a square of || Promptly supplied. 


linen for a table-cover, and 
the fancy edging would be THE FAULTLESS 














If you cannot locate the 
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edgings are combined with 
linen for bed and couch- 
covers, table-covers, scarfs 
and cushions. Coverlets and 
tidies of a century ago are 
rich in quaint and beautiful 
designs for adaptation. 
Cushion designs in all cro- 
chet are made more striking 
in effect when lined with silk 
or satin in a contrasting 
color. Use linen thread or 
carpet warpfora living-room 
cushion, with a lining of 
green or gold, and white 
thread for a bedroom nap 
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suitable for towel ends. 
The corner motifs might 
be inserted in a linen tea- 
cloth, and the wreath in the 
center suggests a very lovely 
design for a chair-back piece. 
Another good towel edg- 
ing is shown on the table- 
scarf illustrated on the left 
below. The insertion also 
could be used in a band at 
each end of a linen cushion. 
The table-cover with the 
wide insertion suggests a 
design for a very handsome 
couch-cover, to whichacush- 










RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of a Complete, 
High Grade Line of Rubber Goods 


for the Home. 


ASHLAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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pillow, over blue, pink or <i fecaneceteddeececteehusdenaaaeectet ion could be added, trimmed 
violet. dee SEe ST: with the insertion. 
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WEDDING gift in 
crochet is suggested 

by this exquisite design 
for atray-cloth, which has 
been most beautifully 
worked in fine white linen 
thread. One’s personal 
taste may be followed in 
using it for a between- 
meal centerpiece on a pol- 
ished table, or in having 
it framed in mahogany as 
a serving-tray. Either 
way it would add a 
distinctive piece to the ap- 
pointments of any table. 
Thedesigndoesnotlend 
itself well to the use of 
coarse thread,owingtothe 
delicacy of the motifs, and 
only firm, even work will 
reproduce the full value 
and beauty of the pattern. — 


NLARGED prints of 
the designs numbered 
from 1 to 8, inclusive, can 
be supplied for 15 cents 
each, and of Nos. 9 and 
10 for 25 cents each. The 
reason for the higher price 
for these two prints is 
because of the extra cost 
of the larger sizes which 
it was found necessary 
to make, in proportion to 
the original pieces, to 
show the stitches clearly. 
Inquiries will be gladly 
answered. Kindly inclose 
postage with your in- 
quiry, and the required 
amount for any of the 
prints desired. Address 
; } The Needlework Editors, 
ete he eae 5 THE LADIES’ HOME 
— bbickittet JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 
10 
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A Twenty-Foot-Wide Church 
Playground 
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OPYRIGHT, 1914, DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Why Not a Well-Conducted Church Country Club? 
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of Social Lite in the 











The Sociability of a Country 
Visit 
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By The Minister’s Social Helper 


ROM what I have observed, and the com- 
F nent: that have come to me in corre 

spondence, it has been almost the universal 
custom among Church societies in small towns, 
and even in large ones, when they wanted to get 
a crowd out to one of their socials or even for a 
meeting that was to be educational or spiritual 
in its purport, to circulate quietly a report that 
there would be *‘refreshments’’; sometimes the 
announcement was made publicly and a crowd 
was sure to be the result; but recently I was 
amused to hear a young man remark, when 
speaking of a church that had failed to attract a 
goodly company of people to anything that went 
on socially, whether a lecture conducted by an 
Ushers’ Union or a social by the Young People’s 
Society, that ‘‘even ice cream won’t bring them 
any more.” 

Now, I am sure that those people never came 
for the ice cream; but their lives were busy ones 
of hard work, household cares or preparation 
for life work, and a social so announced seemed 
to savor more of a ‘‘party’’—a freedom from 
exertion, either physical or mental—a good time. 

The young people whom we are pleased to 
call *‘ worldly”? do not rely upon refreshments 
for their good times; perhaps the trouble is 
that we have allowed our social life in the 
church to get too narrow with games that 
slow’’—especially if they 
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ee needs physical recre 
ation as much as the mind 

sto be direc ted into new « han 
nels of thought, else it, too, be- 
comes congested 


nee 


, and the nearer 
we can keep to an unstrained 
physicaland mentalstate the more 
likely we are to be open-minded 
and saneinourspiritual attitudes 

I heard recently of a large city 
church that was conducting a 
country club for the benefit of its 
members, and the ide 


me very much, bec ause 1t seemed 
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to suggest restful Saturday af- 
ternoons, 
and pleasant companionships. If 
it is proper for a church to con 
duct a playground or a gymna- 
sium, why shouldn’t it plan for a 
spot somewhere in the country 
where outdoor games and sports 
could be enjoyed without the 
temptations of a picnic resort? 
There are hundreds of young peo- 
ple in the small towns and cities 
who never have an opportunity to 
learn to play tennis, to enjoy golf, 
to row or to swim, except it be 
upon a two weeks’ vacation in the 
summer, and these amusements 
are even then, in nine cases out of 
ten, not available, or, if they are 
within reach, those who have 
uever had the opportunity to 
learn to play are embarrassed by 
having to admit that they do not 


know he yw. 





wholesome recreation 


Boys and Girls Need Fun 


bbe NG life is cheated out of 
its rights if it is not giver 








the church, and the new title of one of its de- 
partments, ** Recreation and Culture,’’ means a 
more wholesome and sane social life than has 
been existing in the past. 

Can't your church or Sunday school or Young 
People’s Society, this coming summer—and it 
is time now to make the plans—provide for the 
young people of the community a social life in 
its larger aspects? Indeed the aspect or the 
vision may be much larger than the ground 
which can be provided for its materialization. 
The little picture in the upper left-hand corner 
shows the playground of Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York City, only twenty 
feet wide, extending along the side of the church 
building; but it is very popular with the children. 

The combined forces of the churches of a 
town could speedily lift the character of its 
amusements, for all that the strictest church 
urges is that its young people shall not cross 
the ‘* border line of doubtful practices.” Instead 















A Back-Yard Playground and Meeting Place 
Ball Cage on the Roof of a City Church 


Girls’ Church Gymnasium—A Nice “Place to Go” 





making a survey of your field and a list of lit 
erature that will inform you and direct you so 
that you can develop your idea into a concrete 
fact. The result will be far more worth while 
if the achievement has come from the efforts of 
those who have hearts full of warm sympathy 
with young people, than the passing of laws to 
enforce what you desire to bring about. 


UST a word about the pictures on this page, 

and then some definite suggestions. The pic- 
ture in the upper right-hand corner shows the 
children of Grace Church referred to on one of 
their visits to the country. Reverend Christian 
I’. Reisner, D. D., who is the pastor of the 
church, looks well after the interests of the chil- 
dren of his neighborhood, and on some Saturday 
afternoons has an attendance of two thousand 
children at a moving-picture show in his church, 
with one-penny admissions. His boys’ basket- 
ball team has practically an unbeaten record of 
winning games, though they have played all 
sorts of teams. 

The picture in the center of the page is a New 
York back yard that has been converted into a 
children’s playground by day and an outdoor 
meeting place for evenings and Sundays. The 
two pictures below show a ball cage on 

church roof in New York City, and 
the girls enjoying healthful recreation in 
the gymnasium which Doctor Reisner has 
provided for them in his church. 

One of the most helpful books for 
hurch social workers that I have found 
recently is entitled ‘‘ Recreation 
and Culture,”’ and it costs only 
fifteen cents. From it I quote 
below seven values of recreation: 

1) Hygienic—Health, strength, 

nervous stability. 

2) Educational—‘‘ Learning by 

doing.”’ 

3) Recreative—Joy, vitality. 

‘ Utilitarian—Preparation for 

He. 

5) AXsthetic— Beauty, carriage, 

movement. 

(6) Social—Increases points of con- 
tact. 

7) Moral—Development of char- 

acter. 

METHOD that willwork with 
4 iL one group of young people 
will entirely fail with another, per 
haps, because it is misapplied 
Out of these seven values of re 
creation select the one which your 
particular group of young people 
needs, although they may need all 
seven in some form. The follow 
ing general suggestions of work 
that may be done will, I trust, 
prove helpful. They are adapt 
able for winter or summer, and 
summer plans should be started 
now. These suggestions cover 
the ages from one to twenty, and 
will answer in large measure the 
questions so often asked, ‘‘ What 
can we do?” and‘*‘ Where can we 
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go: 


Gardening for children on vacant 
lots. Raising flowers and vege- 
tables. 

Nature study on farms and in woods 
and by a visit to zodlogical gar- 
dens. 

Industrial work. Making practical 
and useful articles of paper, wood, 
reed and raffia, sewing, cooking, 
etc. 

Providing a playground. 

Physical training outdoors,including 
folk games, Indian clubs, drills. 
Athletic exercises, including track 

and field athletics. 

Outdoor games, of which there are 
many. 

Outings, including mountain climb- 








wholesome recreation, and uch 

umusements should be provid 

by the church if they exist in no 

other available form. ‘Too often 

the social life of the church is used 

as a bait to ‘‘entertain people into the kingdom 


of God” rather than to provide forits young peo 
ple something to which they are entitled. Th: 
judge of a New Jersey court, the other day, in 
talking with a personal friend of mine, spoke of 
the wrong start that boys and girls get during 
their play hours, and gave it as his opinion from 
experience that if their leisure time were looked 
after there would be fewer cases coming before 
him. He suggested that this was a work that 
the Sunday schools might well do. Along the 
same line, at a recent convention of the thou 
sands of young people of the Epworth League, 
the emphasis was put on community social 
service tending toward a broader social life in 





of allowing tne moving picture proprietor in 

town to present a religious reel to ‘‘catch 
the church people,” and give as a part of the 
same show a vaudeville performance, why 
should not the ‘‘church people” manage th« 
whole thing and see that it is well conducted? 


Helps in Starting Community Work 


Bi JT you say: ‘‘ How shall we go about this?” 
First, you need to find out just what is wrong 
in your community and just what is needed. 
Then look around you for the information and 
help needed to remedy these conditions. I will 
gladly send you information how to go about 





ing, berrying, hiking, camping, 

picnicking, ‘‘roasts,’’ gathering 

collections. 

One-Week Chautauqua, to make arrangement for 
which you should begin now. 

Excursions by wagon, trolley, autobus or steam- 
boat. 

\quatic exercises. 

Outdoor moving pictures. 


There are many, many things to do if one 
just tries to find out what is needed and what it 
is possible to do. ‘‘ Plan your work and work 
your plan,”’ and success will be yours. 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to 
answer any questions regarding the suggestions made on 
this page, and will also be pleased to send a list of helpful 
literature if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent with the 
request. Kindly address The Minister’s Social Helper, 
THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Warner’s Guarantee 


covers every part of a 
Warner’s Rust - Proof 
Corset. 


A defect may sometimes 
pass inspection, but if it 
does and reaches you, the 
guarantee is good. The 
store that sold it will re- 
place it. 


Warner's Guarantee 


stands for the best that 
can be put into a corset 
for the price asked. 


Each corset must have one 
hundred cents value to the 
dollar— otherwise it does 
not represent our standard. 


J 

Warner's Guarantee 
covers a standardized 
corset as to value and 
prices; no corset pays us 
an excessive profit—each 
corset is estimated at a 
uniform percentage. 


We depend upon volume 
for our income, and we 
cannot have volume un- 
less our corsets give satis- 
faction. 


CALTCCr S 


Rustlroo 


OLS CLI—~ 


are guaranteed not to rust, 
break or tear—more than 
this at whatever price you 
pay a Warner’s is designed 
to shape fashionably and 
fit comfortably. 


Sold Everywhere 
STZ to $5 


I9T5 








Every corset you buy has a name. 
Some you know— others not. 


Nationally Advertised 
Trademarked Corsets 


are known by everybody and guar- 
anteed by the maker, whose con- 
tinued success depends upon your 
satisfaction. 
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Every Pair Guaranteed 
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from a Clerk to a Leading 
Hydraulic Engineer 


some time afterward, my husband 
| was employed ina machinery sup- 
ply house, where all things apper- 
|| taining to machinery, pumping 
outfits, engines, etc., were sold. 
He looked after the stock and kept 
vael| the books in the shipping depart- 
“He became thoroughly conversant with 
the lusiness in every detail, and was sure that he 
had filled his position to the satisfaction of his em- 
New responsibilities were being placed 
upon him from time to time, but no mention was 
ever made of increasing his salary. 

If we only had ag little capital,’’ he said to me 
one day, “I could start a little business of my own 
and get my deserved share of the profits, and at 
the same time be independent.” 

But we had no capital in the first place. This ] 
was sincerely glad of. I did not tell my husband 
that L was glad, but I did tell him that we did not 
necd any capital. Iknew he was a splendid sales- 
man, as he has a good address and an easy ap- 
proach. I suggested that he be a manufacturers’ 
agent; that he write to the manufacturers of the 

giving his experience and asking 


i es | EFORE we were married, and for 






pl vers. 


‘hest. sellers,” 
them to let him represent them in his territory. 

“Bully!’’ hesaid, “but that takes some capital 
too. An office must be equipped; there would be 
rent to meet~and a stenographer, telephone and 
the many incidentals Constantly cropping up.” 

| saw that my husband could work out no solu- 
tion Without money to back it; so I had to act 
promptly. He resigned his job, and, with just 
desk room in a downtown office, where he could 
meet his customers and receive his mail, we started 
our little business enterprise, with headquarters in 
our own home. We rented a typewriter at three 
dollars amonth, with the privilege of applying the 
first three months’ rental to the purchase price if 
bought within that period. 

| soon got my hand into working the machine. 
With the names and addresses my husband sup- 
plied I busied myself writing to different manu- 
facturers Of machinery and supplies. It was not 
long before my husband found himself direct rep- 
resentative of some of the best products in their 
respective lines. It was a delightful change, going 
around among the contractors, architects, general 

supply houses, aS well as individual consumers, and 
signing fine orders that netted from ten to thirty 

r cent, and with not a single dollar invested. 

fhe manufacturers carried all the 

billed dire Be As soon as the bills were settled 
commissions were sent to my husband. We 
ght our typewriter at the end of the 
onth. I became so interested in the business 
that in a short while I could write up accurate 
specifications on mere notes, and took up the 
general and “follow-up” correspondence without 
even bothering my husband about it. 

\ yearlaterone of the manufacturers offered to 
open up a branch house here and put my husband 
in complete charge at a tempting salary, but my 
husband refused, preferring his independence and 
our pleasant partnership. 

Seven years have passed and my husbandis now 
recognized as one of the leading hydraulic engi- 
neers inour State. Of course he has an office now 
inthe downtown district. The growing business 
demanded it. But we still have our little *‘ branch” 
ollice at home. There are Many propositions that 

husband talks over with me in the quiet of 

home in the evenings, and these we write up 

send from the “branch.” I’m so glad, for 

it would break my heart if I were to lose my ‘‘jJob” 

entirely. ButI hardly think my partner will ever 
charge me. MARYLAND. 
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The Shorthand School 


‘That Succeeded 
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HEN the business house for which 
my husband held a State agency 
failed we were financially ruined. 
Worse still, there seemed to be no 
suitable employment in town, yet 
MOF) we hated to leave the place that 
Sete) had always been home. Years be- 
. = fore, my husband had worked asa 
peeape ng and through his experience as a 
traveling man had seen much of stenographers and 
their work. He had often talked of the unsatis- 
fautoriness of many of them, and believed 
laigely due to the fact that the majority of busi- 
ness schools were managed and taught by people 
» had had no actual business experience. 
refore at this critical period the idea of a busi- 

school loomed large. 
ne great obstacle lay in the way: We had no 
tal! To have any kind of school would require 
ffice assistant to attend to the clerical part and 
‘ach shorthand, English, etc. We had the office 
re my husband’s business had been, and in it 
e a couple of desks, tables and chairs—enough 
a beginning. But we could not pay for adver- 
iz, so we had to get most of our students by 
personal solicitation. Ihad been a school-teacher 
fir six years before our marriage, sc I knewI could 
tach English, but unfortunately I knew nothing 
0! shorthand and very little about typewriting. I 
d:termined to learn. My husband reluctantly 
avreed, and I began the study of shorthand. 

[ made signs days and dreamed them nights, 

1 when I took my first student I was only one 
lesson ahead of her, ButI taught that lesson well, 
and she never knewthat I was not a past master of 
the subject. I also practiced typewriting. 





the letters. My vital inter- 
in the business made it possible for me to do 
what no ordinary assistant could have done. And 
how we worked! 


dictation and writing 


Cat 


At the 
cid of two months I was taking all my husband's 


I got up early mornings and did necessary work, 
washed faces, combed hair and planned amuse- 
ments forlittlehandsduring the time Iwasaway. I 
kept two little girls, aged seven and nine, con- 
tented and happy in this way. Noons I rushed 
home and got dinner and cleared it away. Eve- 
nings I sewed, cooked, or did anything else that 
seemed essential. We dropped everything outside 
our business—no theaters, no parties, no lectures. 
I even gave up my Sunday-school class and de- 
voted Sundays to absolute rest, saving every atom 
of strength formy work. [haveneverbeen robust, 
but I was perfectly well all that winter. 

Meanwhile the school grew. We started on Sep- 
tember first with two students and grew to more 
than forty during the year. Our success has been 
past belief. We teach young people the things 
they must know to be successful in business, and 
shorthand and typewriting are only the beginning. 
We strengthen each individual’s weak point, 
whether it happens to be spelling, lack of self- 
confidence, unreliability, conceit, or plain inability 
to add correctly. We use mostly original methods 
and the results fully justify the innovation. 

When we started we had nothing; now we are 
doing well. We have regular sessions all summer, 
with a fair-sized school. As the school grew we 
were able to buy more tables and chairs, and now 
our problem is how to take care of the September 
increase. Last December we hired an office assist- 
ant and now we must have another teacher. Our 
obligations are being met, and another year will 
see Us practically free from debt. 

Perhaps the hardest part of the whole thing 
was the first conquering of a false pride to the 
point where we were willing to work together in 
this way. People at first raised their eyebrows and 
looked surprised, and it was rather hard to bear; 
but we were battling for our future and that of our 
children, and it was certainly worth it. Now we 
are established, and eventually I shall drop all but 
afew classes. The success whichhas come is doubly 
precious because I know that I helped, and without 
me it could not have beendone. ConNEcticuT 


Soda Receipts Increased 
to Thirty Dollars 


JAVING had four years’ experience 
in a law office before my marriage, 
and naturally being of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind, I was quite 
anxious to enter actively into my 
husband’s drug-store business, an 
adjunct of which wasa large soda 
fountain. The prescription 

large, but, the 

being important, I readily saw that 
my Post Was to take charge of it and if possible 
increaseits distinctreturns. Wehavebeen married 
eight years, and, having been his close companion 
all that time, I know just where my husband is 
strong in his business ability and where he is weak. 

Ours is a town of two thousand population, with 
eight soda fountains, and I realized that to get 
the business J must reach the people with some- 
thing new. We have a large store, and I finally 
concluded to have private booths. I had four 
installed, the partitions being covered with green 
burlap, with burlap curtains on the outside. The 
ceiling of each booth is wired, and I covered this 
wiring with paper flowers, Which I made. The first 
booth was given a ceiling of yellow roses, the sec- 
ond one of American beauties, the third one of 
pumpkin blossoms,and the fourth one of lilies. In 
the center of each booth is an electric light, witha 
shade to match theceiling. There is also an electric 
bell in each booth. This innovation provedso great 
asuccess thatthe patronsrefused to sit in the open 
store, and, if the booths were full, they waited until 
they were empty. 

The public appreciates something new, and jn 
order to Keep the trade and have our store talked 
about I try to have some new attraction every 
year. The year after L installedthe booths I builta 
large canopy Over our fountain, and made three 
hundred crépe-paper oranges and three thousand 
leaves to Cover the Canopy. This canopy makes 
our store very attractive, and is very much ad- 





busi 
Soda-Water 


ness ‘always has been 
branch not 


mired, It is now “up tome” to figure out Some- 
thing new forthe 1915 season. Furthermore, I get 


out circular letters and each year have something 
to give away, perhaps soda tickets to advertise our 
fountain. The installation of the private booths 
increased our Soda-water business of from six to 
ten dollars a day toan average of. from eighteen to 
thirty dollars a day, and it is now such a big thing 
that it has put our store permanently in the lead, 
although there are three other drug stores in the 
town. North Dakota 





OR two months the reader 
My Husband to Make More Money.” 


THE JOURNAL. The 


other manuscripts were purchased. 


THE JOURNAL has ever published. 








The Prize Winners 


sin the office of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
been sifting the hundreds of manuscripts received in the contest, 


inaugurated by THE JOURNAL, and we thank every contributor. 

The Seven prize winners were notified at the earliest possible moment, but 
not until now has it been possible to announce the distribution of the prizes in 
first prize, $250, was sent to a wife in Minnesota; the second 
prize, $200, went to Massachusetts; the third prize, 
fourth prize, $150, to Massachusetts; the fifth prize, $100, to Georgia; 
prize, $75, to Texas, and the seventh prize, $50, to Arkansas. 


The series resulting from the contest is, we believe, one of the most valuable 
In the next issue other women will disclose the 
ideas that brought to them and their husbands increased incomes — ideas that are 
as generally applicable as those presented here. 

THE Epit0Rs OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


$5000 the First Year for My 
Doctor-Husband 


pH RE came a time when my hus- 
_band, a physician and surgeon, 
broke down in health in the rush of 
city life, sowe moved immediately 
/ to a small town, where things went 
well until we found that, in order 
to make even a meager living, my 
Bx! husband would be obliged to take 
into the country, sometimes late at 


lone ‘drives 
night in all sorts of weather, thus disturbing his 


much-needed rest. 
the end had come. 

What could I do? The problem was not one of 
getting business, but of handling what was offered. 
I had wild dreams of starting a hospital, but, with 
no capital and witha large city only twenty miles 
distant, that was out of the question. 

Then one day my neighbors moved out of the 
house next door, and I overheard the owner la- 
menting because he would not be able to ‘‘rent the 
house again all winter, in this little burg.”’ 

J do not know what prompted the words, but | 
heard my voice saying: 

“T’ll take it for the winter!” 

“All right! That’s a bargain!” 

Then and there I paid down a month’s rent 
without having said a word to my husband about 
it. After the owner of the house had gone I sat 
down and triec. to study out whether or not there 
was Something wrong with my brain. That night I 
did not sleep. In the morning I was still unsettled 
as to what I should do with the house. I was at 
my wit’s end, when the telephone rang. A well- 
to-do farmer, living ten miles away, wanted to 
know how soon the doctor would be out to see his 
wife. Then came the inspiration. 

“Mr. Smith,’ I said, “could not you bring your 
wife in here? The doctor has overdone. You know 
he has been going day and night. He just can't 
make the long trip today. Now, if you can bring 
your wife in’—I heard my voice trailing—‘‘I'll 
see to it that she is taken careof. She may stay 
overnight here—we have planned a home for such 
cases, and your wife will have the honor of being 


It seemed to me almost as if 


the first guest. Get her in this afternoon, if pos- 
sible; [have a nurse here.” 


I hung up the receiver and turned to face my 
thoroughly frightened husband, who was sitting 
in the window. 

‘* Ellen,’’ he said finally, “‘ are you- What in 
the world put sucha yarninto your mouth? What 
are you § going to do if they 

‘I’m going to telephone 
nurse in 





come? ’”’ 

right now for the 
town and engage her. Then I’m going 
to Strip three of our upper chambers, and furnish 

three rooms, to begin with, in that house next 

door, where the people moved out yesterday. I’ve 
paid the rent for a month.” 

Before he could say another word] ranon: “I 
must get to work. I’m going to fix up every room 
in that house for these farmers’ wives and fam- 
ilies—of the whole surrounding farming country 
to Stay in overnight. You may have your office 
there too.”’ Then he saw it. 

I hurried down to the general store to look for 
assistance, and succeeded in engaging the services 
of two farmer boys who had come into town to 
do some trading. They came back with me and 
astistedin getting some of the furniture over and 
in doing some cleaning. By two p.M. we had in 
readiness two bedrooms and a waiting room, or, 
as we called it, a ‘social room.” The farmer, who 
was called the ‘‘most influential man,” arrived 
early in the sr a and brought his wife. The 
nurse was there. Before the day was over another 
” was in the second bedroom. The news 
spread all over the farming country that the new 
doctor had opened a ‘‘ place for sick people. No, 
not a hospital, just a place where you can stay 
overnight.”’ 

It was a busy week. The extra cooking I did 
myself, and my one maid helped me carry it to the 
next house. Once a weck we served tea or coffee 
and sandwiches in the social room to the friends 
of thosein the home. Forthis no charge was made. 
The social room was well supplied with magazines 
and papers. Soon women formed the habit of 
coming Over to this room to wait for their hus 
bands who were trading in town; they found it so 
mucl. pleasanter there than sitting out on the 
wagons. 

Our critics called it “Bethesda.”’ We thanked 
them and adopted the name. 

You may know whether the idea of sucha place 
worked or not when I state that the first year we 
cleared five thousand dollars over all expenses. 
We had fourteen beds, some occupied all the time, 
all a greater part of the time. The venture 'ent a 


only 
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“How! Helped 


A more interesting contest was never 


$175, went to Montana; the 
the sixth 
In addition, numerous 
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sort of distinction to the “new doctor” who had so 
much to do he ‘‘couldn’t see all his patients, so 
they had to come to him.” The price was reason- 
able. For the first twenty-four hours it was five 
dollars; subsequent time, three dollars a day, in- 
cluding care, room, board and the doctor’s fee. 
The people were quick to see the advantage. The 
cases accepted were fractures, accidents, minor 
operations, convalescents, and children when the 
mother could come in and stay with them; no 
fever cases. J have many cherished memories of 
friendships formed with these intelligent, whole- 
some women from the farms. 

The rent of the building was fifteen dollars a 
month; each nurse was paid one dollar a day for 
day work, three dollars if she remained overnight. 
Milk, eggs, butter, vegetables and often meat were 
bought from the farmers or taken in part pay. 

The effect of the new plan on my husband was 
magical. He was able to concentrate this strag- 
gling business, reserve his energy for the actual 
work and capture business he never could have 
obtained in any other way. 

On that fourth anniversary of launching ‘‘ Be- 
thesda” my husband said he had a surprise for 
me—‘‘an appreciation of your idea”’—and handed 
to me a check for eight thousand dollars made 
payableto me! With that money, a year later, | 
bought our present home. MINNESOTA. 


NOTE-—To the author of this contribution to THE Jour- 
NAL’S contest, “How I Helped My Husband to Make More 
Money,” was awarded the first prize, $250.—THE EpIToRs. 


e 
We Now Own Five Paying 
**Movie”’ T heaters 

waa F LER the loss of our fortune ina 
foreign country my husband and I 

| returned to the United States to 
begin again thestruggle fora com- 
petency. Our capital consisted of 
fivehundred dollars and a moving- 

Picture camera, plus courage. In 

the city we chose for our efforts we 
found our lack of personal acquaintance and local 
reference a serious handicap, but after looking the 
field over we chosea location in a prosperous out- 
lying home district and by judicious use of our 
small capital opened a moving-picture theater 
seating four hundred people. 

Just at this timea yearly local fiesta opened for 
two weeks, and I suggested to my husband to take 
daily pictures of the parades and feature them as 
an additional attraction. This improved business 
very materially during the fiesta, although we were 
forced to } yay extortionate prices for deve loping and 
printing, and often suffered much loss of time 
After the fiesta, business settled into a rut that 
seemed to lead to inevitable failure, when I sug- 
gested to my husband to fit up a laboratory and 
present films of local and current events, with 
snappy acting. 

This innovation proved so attractive that we 
soon found it necessary to enlarge our laboratory, 
elaborate our methods and arrange a circuit for 
our films. Our circuit now includes the best thea 
ters in three States, exclusive of the five first-class 
houses which we own. 

Not only has our experiment been a success 
from the advertising end, but also the local films 
which we make twice a week bring us capacity 
houses of people anxious to see themselves in 
moving pictures. 

We always advertise when we shall make a pic- 
ture, inviting the public to appear in the scenes, 
and then ‘‘Come to See Yourself and Friends in 
the ‘ Movies.’”’ It was inthis way that my sugges 
tion solved the question of ‘how to help my 
husband make more money.” CALIFORNIA. 





This Wife Opened Upa New 
Way to Make Money 





; mortgaged, and, tryas 
we might, my husband and I could 
not get our heads above water 
We had about given up when a 
cousin who had been visiting in 
England brought home tales of 
i| being able to buy over there desic- 
*) cated vegetables in mixed packages, 
which, after being soaked an hour, were ready to 
stew, with results equal to the fresh articles. In 
winter, when fresh vegetables were high, she said 
there was a huge sale for these. Asa result I ex- 
perimented. I desiccated some vegetables and 
dried them in the sun. Then I soaked them for 
an hour in cold water, poured this off and put 
them in with some meat 1 had stewing. In halfan 
hour I had atasty Irish stew, ready for the table 

I invited a group of our neighbors to the hous 
and talked my experiment over with them, and we 
decided to form alocal company for the manufac 
ture of desiccated vege tables As the y would dry 

1 could be sent t 
in gross packages of sma paste board boxes, we 
felt that we should profit in the lesser freight bills 
for transportation. Also the desiccated vegetables 
would weigh “ next to nothing” proportionately. 

A neighbor who went to England about then 
visited an English Desiccated Products’ com- 
pany and brought back to us the method of manu 
facture employed. 

Several of our company” became 
salesmen for us, introducing our goods to the re 
tailers, Who were only too willing to take them up. 
We sell a package of enough vegetables for one 
stew—that includes potatoes, carrots and onions 
for.three cents retail, or for two cenis wholesale. 
They sell well, even in the summertime, as they 
mean a distinct saving for the housewife and are 
quite as wholesome and nutritious as vegetables 
fresh from the farm in their natural state. 

My inspiration also helped my neighbors to 
make More money. M AssACHUSETTS. 
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to skimmed milk the cream fat it has lost. 
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Wien 1 Have Coffee Economical Use of 
Canned Soups 


J HILE itis more economical not to have USE canned soups in re-serving left-overs so 
W coffee among the left-overs, it some- I that a practically new and different-tasting 
times happens that there is a cupful or dish appears on the table the second day. 
so remaining after breakfast. This may be Canned soups of the best grades come in flavor- 
utilized in any one of a number of ways. ful condensed form at ten cents a small can. 
Certain of the most prominent flavors are 
tomato, mulligatawny, asparagus, vegetable, 
beef, and the various bouillons. 

My general way of preparing these dishes is 
the same. I use the soup as sauce to stretch 
out and flavor the small left-overs, tasteless in 
themselves, and make them seem like new 
dishes. Although the proportions vary, in gen- 
eral melt one tablespoonful of butter ina skillet; 
add one tablespoonful of flour, and pour on the 
soup, mixed with a little water uatil a smooth 
sauce of sufficient quantity is made to cover 
the left-over. It can then be served in a border 
of rice or spaghetti, laid on toast, molded into 
croquettes, or used in the many kinds of 
‘*scalloped’’ dishes. 

Here are some dishes that have been prepared 
in this way: 


CoFFEE Buns, Mix two cupfuls of flour with 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder; then rub in half a 
cupful of butter; add three tablespoonfuls of 
currants, three tablespoonfuls of chopped can- 
died lemon peel, half a cupful of sugar, one 
beaten egg, and enough cold coffee to form a 
stiff dough. Form the mixture in small rough 
heaps on a buttered baking tin, and bake in a 
moderate oven until brown and crisp. 

CoFFEE PUppDING AND SAUcE. Mix two 
beaten eggs with half a cupful of sugar, a pinch 
of salt and three-quarters of a cupful of cold 
coffee, and cook in a double boiler until the 
mixture thickens. Chill; add half a cupful of 
whipped cream. Serve cold. 

For coffee sauce, cream together with a wooden 
spoon the yolks of two eggs and one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar. Heat half a cupful of coffee and 
half a cupful of milk in a saucepan, and pour it 
slowly on to the yolks of eggs. Return to the 
saucepan and stir until the sauce begins to 
thicken. 


1 Teaspoonful of 
powder 


1 Cupful left-over beef, curry 
mutton or veal 
1 Can of mulligatawny 1 Hot rice ring madewith 
soup 1 cupful of rice 
1 Tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
Blend the butter and flour and pour on the 
soup. Heat the meat fragments; add the curry, 
and mound the mixture in the center of the rice 
ring. It serves six, and costs about fifteen cents 
not including the left-over). 


CoFFEE FRITTERS. Sweeten one cupful of 
strong coffee to taste, pour it over the pieces 
of bread, and allow them to soak for ten min- 
utes. Have ready some frying batter; drainthe 
bread, dip it inthe batter, drop the piecesinto 5 
smoking-hot fat, and fry until a golden color. ~ 
Drain, and dredge with sugar. Serve hot. 

To make the batter: Sift one cupful of flour 


~~ 


1 Tablespoonful each of 
butter and flour 
Squares of buttered toast 

1 Can of vegetable soup 


left-over 


beef or 


“‘upfuls of 
chopped 
mutton 








intoa basin; add one well-beaten egg, a quarter Make asauce as above; heat and arrange on 
yf ateaspoonful of salt, three-quarters of a cup- he toast. This serves six, and costs about thir- 
ful of milk and tw spoonfuls of olive oil. teen cents (without the left-over). 
Beat until smooth and glossy. Allow stand 
: 1 a RACER GOR. ee 6 Hard-boiled eggs Rice balls 
: : eHen AUG ONC tea 1 an of asparagus soup Pepper, salt, grated 
u & Vv ‘ 1 Tablespoonful each of cheese 

. : ais * ie butter and flou 

CorFEE Jetty. Put three tablespoonfuls of Me IS SR ee 
gelatin and three-quarters of a cupful of sugar Cut the whites of the eggs into thin strips, 


intoa saucepan; addtwo cupfuls of water,and and put the yolks througha ricer. Make a thin 
dissolve over the fire. Nowaddthreecupfuls of sauce of the asparagus soup. Add the whites, 
strong coffee and half a teaspoonful of vanilla heat and pour on a platter. Surround with hot 
extract. Pour into a wet ring mold and set in rice balls. Sprinkle the riced yolk and grated 
a cool place to become firm. Serve withwhipped cheese liberally on top. Serve very hot. This 
and sweetened cream in the center. serves six, and costs about thirty-five cents. 


The Use of Suet as 
an Economy 


UET is the body fat of the ox, and all the 
S year round this hard fat is in great demand. 

It isahighly complexsubstance, simpleand 
plain as itseems. It is such an important ingre- 
dient in many dishes that particular care should 
be taken to have it fresh and of the best quality. 
The solid kidney suet, whether of beef or of 
mutton, is always to be preferred, for though 
the price per pound isa little more it both keeps 
better and much farther than the thin 
sheets of rolled-up fat that go by the name of 
leaf suet. Beef suet should be cream-colored, 
not deep yellow, or it will be oily and difficult to 
chop finely. Mutton suet should be of waxy 
whiteness, and very firm and dry. 

Any ‘‘kernels,”’ as they are called, which show 
themselves when suet is cut through should be 
at once removed, as well as any parts discolored 
with blood, as these, if left, will decompose 
quickly and taint the rest. When there is more 
suet on hand than is required for immediate use 
bury it in flour, and it will thus keep perfectly 
for two weeks or more, without hurting the 
flour. Good mellow suet, without taste or smell, 
renders well with gentle heat and is an excellent 
fat for basting purposes, as well as for frying 
and for baking. 


When suet 


My Way of Reheating 
Cold Meat 


HE faculty of warming over cold meat 

| healthfully is said to be the acme of cook- 
ery, for the digestibility of the meat once 
cooked depends entirely upon its being simply 
reheated. The cooking of it a second time hard 
ens the fibers. Thus, to heat it in the most health 
ful way itis necessary that it should be separated 
into small parts so the heat may thoroughly 
penetrate the mass without cooking it further. 

The cold meat must be cut from the bone, 
and then trimmed in order to free it from all 
skin, gristle, burnt pieces, or in fact any parts 
that are not eatable. The amount of fat that 
may be left depends very much on the kind of 
meat andthe mannerin which it is to be treated. 
The meat should be cut either in thin slices or in 
tiny cubes, or it should be minced by putting it 
through the food chopper. 

Some good sauce or stock will nearly always 
be required in the reheating, and if this is not 
already at hand the bones and trimmings should 
be utilized for the purpose. The bones should 
be broken small and put, with the trimmings, 
into a saucepan, with cold water to cover them. 
Seasonings and small pieces of flavoring vege- 
table should then be added, and the whole 
allowed to simmer by the side of the fire until all 
the flavor is extracted. Then strain and use the 


goes 


pudding the suet 





should be hardand dry. Any suet, if good, may liquor thus obtained for making a gravy or sauce 
be used, although beef suet is generally pre- for the meat. 

ferred. Muttor et makes the lightest pud- As a rule it will be found an improvement to 
dings, while veal suet is the most delicate. use a little ham, tongue or other salted meat 
Remove all skin and fiber from the suet, put it along with fresh meat, as it will help to give 
on achopping board and shred it finely with a_ flavor; half a cupful of salted to half a pound of 
sharp knife. Dust it over with flour, then chop fresh meat being a very good proportion. The 
it with a knife. A long-pointed knife is best seasoning to be added will depend also on the 


kind of meat used. For white meats a little 
white or light-colored sauce is always suitable, 
also cream, lemon and yolks of eggs. For the 
darker meats and game a tastier sauce should 
be used, such as piquante, tomato, or brown 
sauce, and a little red-currant or other sharp 
jelly may be added where suitable. 

One very important point to remember in the 
reheating of meat is that it must not be allowed 
to overcook, as this will only make it woody 
and tasteless. This applies especially to meat 
that is reheated in a sauce of any kind, as, 
for instance, a hash. The sauce should be made 
and thoroughly cooked to begin with, then the 
meat, properly prepared, put into it and simply 
allowed to heat through. 


Hold down the point of the knife on the board 
with one hand and work the handle end up and 
down with the other. The finer the suet is 
chopped the lighter it will be. 

The old-time mincemeat used to be, really, 
chopped lean beef; now its place is taken by 
suet alone; the popular plum pudding needs it; 
all sweet and savory roly-poly puddings need 
it; and steamed or boiled fruit puddings are 
the better for it. 

The food value of milk puddings is greatly 
enhanced by the addition of two or three spoon- 
fuls of chopped suet. This combines with the 
carbon of rice, which is nearly pure starch, and 
makes of it a valuable food. Suet also restores 





Cooking and Saving 
While Ironing 


N IRONING day, when the top of the 

stove must be kept clean and free from 

spatters of grease, much of the midday 
meal must be cooked in the oven. - It is just at 
this time that the economy of the individual 
baking dish is much appreciated, especially if on 
Tuesday the remnants of a roast are still on 
hand. For serving little dishes of this kind it 
would be worth while to invest in some dainty 
baking dishes, such as scallop shells, or ramekins, 
which can be sent to the table. 





BeEF RAMEKINS. Take half a pound of 
cooked beef, two cupfuls of mashed potatoes, 
one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, one tea- 
spoonful of chopped gherkin, salt and pepper to 
taste, and gravy or sauce to moisten. First 
mash some boiled potatoes finely so they will be 
free from lumps, adding one tablespoonful of 
butter and sufficient hot milk to make them 
soft and creamy. Cut the meat into dice, and 
free it from skin and gristle. Mix it with the 
gherkin and parsley and enough sauce or gravy 
to moisten it well. Fill ramekins three-parts 
full of the mixture. Cover the meat with potato, 
heaping it well in the center, and mark it neatly 
with a fork. Bake for ten minutes in a hot oven, 
or until heated through and browned. 

CHEESE PuFFER. Beat up the whites of two 
eggs very stiffly, then stir in one cupful of grated 
cheese, and season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Divide this mixture into buttered ramekins and 
bake for ten minutes in a quick oven. 

Eccs EN Cocotte. Butter six ramekins, and 
put a tablespoonful of cream into each. Break 
carefully as many fresh eggs, placing one into 
each little dish containing the cream. Sprinkle 
over a little salt and white pepper to season, 
then cook in a moderate oven for six minutes, 
by which time the eggs should be sufficiently 
set. Serve hot. 


Savory Macaronr. Break fifteen sticks of 
macaroni into one-inch lengths, and cook it in 
plenty of fast-boiling water until tender. Drain 
and divide it into buttered ramekins. Beat up 
one egg; add one cupful of milk, salt and pep- 
per to taste, one tablespoonful of bread crumbs, 
and half a cupful of grated cheese. Pour over 
the macaroni, sprinkle over with cheese and 
bread crumbs, and bake in a moderate oven 
until lightly browned. 


. 


Uses to Which | Put 


Yolks of Eggs 


AVING a good many customers for fine 
H cakes, especially angel and Lady Balti- 

more cakes, that are made of numerous 
whites of eggs, I always have on hand a corre 
sponding number of egg yolks that I have come 
to look upon as one of the chief profits of my cake 
business. I have found that nearly all dark 
cakes—devil’s-food, spice cakes and simple fruit 
cakes—can be made by using two yolks for 
each whole egg that is called for in the recipe, 
by adding a tablespoonful of water to each 
yolk, beating vigorously, and using a little more 
baking powder in the cake. A good, reliable gold- 
cake recipe may be used in making marble cake, 
small cakes, such as currant cakes, and even for 
nut-loaf cakes, and a fine yellow icing is made 
by pouring the boiling sugar and water over the 
yolks instead of the whites of eggs 

Boiled salad dressings can be made with egg 
yolks alone, just as well as regular mayonnaise, 
and, if one is baking cakes as a money-making 
proposition, salad dressing is a profitable side 
line, as it usually finds a ready sale. 

One of the uses for home consumption con- 
sists in utilizing the yolks of eggs by beating 
them up with milk and scrambling them. This 
dish may be varied by the addition of minced 
ham or vegetables; and, while not quite so nice 
as omelet, it is very palatable and nourishing. 
The yolks of one or two eggs added to creamed 
codfish, chipped beef, milk toast, or to any dish 
prepared with white sauce, make it more at- 
tractive. The whole yolks may be dropped in 
boiling waterand thoroughly cooked, to be grated 
over salads, creamed dishes or soups as a gar 
nish. Yolks areas good as whole eggs for making 
veal loaf, croquettes, or any meat dishes that 
need eggs as a binding medium. Beaten with 
a little water, they answer perfectly for breading 
croquettes or anything that is to be dipped in 
egg and crumbs before frying. 

Never leave the yolks of eggs standing un- 
covered. Drop them, as soon as separated from 
the whites, into a dish of cold water, putting 
into separate dishes those you intend to use for 
special purposes. For instance, if you expect to 
use two for a salad dressing, put those two in a 
cup by themselves. If you mix any number to 
gether you are sure to waste many, as they can- 
not easily be separated when mixed. If any are 
broken put them into a dish and cover them 
with cold water until used. 
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BURPEE- 
SPENCERS 
are reve- 
lations of 
beauty 
and daintiness. If 
you have never 
seen the Burpee-Spen- 
cers you hardly know 
Sweet Peas of rare qual- 
ity. The House of Burpee 
was the first to grow the 
Spencer type in America. At 
our Floradale Ranch—“‘the 
California home of Sweet 
Peas’’—are produced magnifi- 
cent strains that have proved 
unsurpassed. A trial of the 
collections advertised below 
will show you why we are 
known the world over as 
American Headquarters for 
Sweet Peas. The Burpee 
Leaflet on Sweet Pea Culture 
with each collection. 


Six Superb Spencers 
For 25¢ 10-cent packet (40 to 50 


seeds) each of BURPEE’S DAINTY, a 
beautiful picotee pink-edged Spencer; 
BuRPEE’S KING EDWARD, deep Car- 
mine scarlet; BURPEE’S IRISH BELLE 
or DREAM, rich lilac flushed with pink; 
Mrs. CUTHBERTSON, an exquisite pink, 
wings white flushed with rose; Mrs. 
HuGuH DIckSON, rich apricot on cream 
ground; also one large packet (90 to 
100 seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND OF 
SUPERB SPENCERS FOR 1915, the finest 
mixture of Spencersor Orchid-Flowered 
Sweet Peas ever offered. 


we will mail one regular 


Six Standard Spencers 
P 
For 25¢ cont packet (ao to 


seeds) each of the following Standard 
Spencers: AMERICA SPENCER, striped 
brilliant red onivory ground; BURPEE’S 
CAPTIVATION SPENCER, rich rosy wine 
red; BURPEE’S DECORATOR, rich rose 
overlaid with terracotta; BURPEE’S 
ETHEL ROOSEVELT, soft primrose 
splashed with crimson; HELEN LEwIs, 
intense crimson orange; BURPEE’S 
QUEEN VICTORIA, deep primrose 
flushed rose. 


F 50. we will mail both collec- 
or Cc tions named above, and 
alsoa 15-cent package of ILLUMINATOR. 


‘‘Five of the Finest”’ 


F 50 we will mail one packet 
or Cc each of KING WHITE, 
the giant of Spencers—a glistening im- 
maculate pure white; BURPEE’S VER- 
MILION BRILLIANT, most brilliant 
iridescent scarlet Spencer; BURPEE’S 
Mrs. RoutzaAun, buff flushed delicate 
pink; BuRPEE’S ORCHID, decidedly 
the best of all lavenders; and BURPEE’S 
UNIQUE WEDGWOopD. These are all of 
our own introduction. KING WHITE is 
shown on cover of Burpee’s Annual for 
1915, and the other four painted from 
Nature comprise the beautiful flower 
plate on page 110. 


Fo $1 0 we will mail all three 
r ° collections as offered 
above, including a 15-cent packet of 
BURPEE’S ILLUMINATOR, and a regular 
10-cent packet each of ELFrRIDA PEAR- 
SON, most lovely pink; and STERLING 
STENT, rich salmon orange—making 
in all Twenty True and Tried Spencers 
for $1.00. This great offer could not be 
duplicated anywhere else in the world. 
In ordering it is sufficient to write for 
BURPEE’S DOLLAR BOX OF SPENCERS 
FoR 1915. 


Burpee’s Annual 


Known as the leading American seed 
catalog—this bright book of 182 pages for 
1915 is better than ever before. It is 
mailed free. Write for it today and kindly 
name The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1915 
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HILE it is sometimes true that chil- 
Weeevs eyes are much bigger than their 

stomachs it is also true that often the 
\ppetite craves more than the eyes see. Espe- 
ially is this the case where the mother of a 
family of hearty, growing boys and girls needs 
to economize. At such a time she welcomes an 
economical dish that is bulky in appearance and 
also tasty, giving the suggestion first that there 
is plenty, and later the satisfaction of having 
had “‘enough”’ and that it was ‘“‘good.”’ 

There is one very important point to bear in 
mind when cooking meatless dishes, and that 

that they need especial care in flavoring and 
seasoning. The sauce served with them must 
be nicely colored. Serve piping hot. 

Many families are familiar with cereals only 
at breakfast time, but I give here several recipes 
to show the possibilities they offer as tasty 
juncheon and dinner dishes. 

When unpatented cereals are cooked a 
reliable rule is that the coarser the grain the 
more water will be required and the longer 
will be the time of cooking. Whole grains 
are much improved by soaking in cold water 
before cooking. Finely ground prepara- 
tions, such as farina and corn meal, should 
be mixed with cold water first to prevent the 
formation of lumps, while flaked prepara- 
tions must be sprinkled through the fingers 
into boiling water, one teaspoonful of salt 
being used for two pints of water. Uncrushed 
oatmeal and cracked wheat require long cook- 
ing, and even the rolled cereals are not injured 
by cooking longer than directions call for. 


Hominy CRoQUETTES. Cover one cupful of 
hominy with water and let it soak overnight; 
then boil it in one quart of milk until quite ten- 
der; let it cool, then add two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one beaten egg, salt, pepper and pa- 
prika to taste. When quite cold make into neat 
croquettes, brush over with beaten egg, toss in 
fine bread crumbs, fry in plenty of smoking-hot 
fat; drain. Serve hot. 

Hominy Fritters. Cover one teacupful of 
hominy with cold water, and let it stand over- 
night. Drain the hominy and put it into a dou- 
ble boiler, with one quart of milk; let it cook 
until of thick consistency, then spread it on a 
flat dish to get cold and firm. 


Cut it out with a small — 
round cutter; dip into fry- 
batter, and fry in 


moking-hot fat. Serve 
with preserves or any sweet 
The hominy may be 
weetened and flavored to 
taste just before turning it 
out on the dish, or it may 
be left plain. 

Batter for fritters: Beat 
up one egg; add half a cup- 
ful of milk and one table- 
spoonful of olive oil, and sift 
in one cupful of flour mixed 
with a pinch of salt. Beat 
the mixture until it is quite 
smooth and glossy. Allow 
this batter to stand in a 
cool place for one hour and a half, then add 
one teaspoonful of baking powder to it. 


ice, 


Potato PyRAMID. Rub one pound of cooked 
potatoes through a sieve; add four tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped boiled onion, one beaten egg, one 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley, one tablespoon- 
ful of cream or milk, four tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter or drippings, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Mix well and place ina pyramid ona 
buttered tin, and heat in the oven; do not 
brown, but let it get quite hot; then lift on to 
a quite hot white dish; pour over the follow- 
ing sauce, and garnish with paprika, chopped 
parsley and sieved hard-cooked yolk of egg. 

Egg sauce: Melt four tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, stir in half a cupful of flour and two cupfuls 
of milk, bring to the boiling point, then season 
with salt and pepper, and cook for five minutes. 
Add two chopped, hard-cooked eggs, reserv- 
ing one yolk for garnishing. 


CRACKED-WHEAT PuppINc. Stir two cup- 
fuls of soaked cracked wheat into four cup- 
fuls of boiling water; add one teaspoonful of 
salt, and cook for twenty-five minutes; then 
add four cupfuls of milk, one cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful and a half of melted but- 
ter, one cupful of sultana raisins, one cupful 
f currants, and half a teaspoonful each of 
powdered cinnamon, ginger and grated nut- 
Pour into a buttered fireproof dish and 
ike in a moderate oven until the pudding 
set. Serve with milk, cream or stewed fruit. 


Maprip Eccs. Half a cupful of well-boiled 

ice, six fresh eggs, half a cupful of brown sauce, 
ne tablespoonful of lemon juice, one table- 
poonful of butter, and salt, pepper and one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Melt the but- 
‘erin asaucepan; add to it the boiled rice while 
t is still hot, mix it well in, und season it care- 
ully with the salt and pepper. Make this rice 
nto a neat bed on a hot dish. 

Poach the eggs carefully in boiling water to 
vhich the lemon juice has been added, and when 
hey are sufficiently set lift them out, trim them 
ieatly, and arrange them on the rice; sprinkle 
vith the chopped parsley, and pour around the 

hot sauce. Serve hot. 


neg. 


Rice Cutitets With CHEESE SAucE. Put 
into a double boiler one cupful of rice with half 
a cupful of boiling water, and boil until the rice 
has absorbed the water; then add a quarter of a 
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cupful of cream and one cupful and a quarter of 
milk, and cook until the rice has absorbed the 
milk. Add two tablespoonfuls and a half of 
chopped, canned red peppers, and salt and red 
pepper to taste. Cool and form into five neat 
cutlets, brush over with beaten egg, toss in fine 
bread crumbs, and fry in plenty of smoking- 
hot fat. 

Drain, and serve with the following cheese 
sauce: Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter; add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and one cupful and 
a half of milk and stir until boiling. Now add 
one cupful of grated cheese, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and white pepper to taste. 


HoME-MADE MACARONI EN CASSEROLE. 
Slightly beat three eggs, or, if a richer paste is 
add a pinch of 


required, use the yolks only; 





Tasty Madrid Eggs 


salt, and enough flour to make a stiff dough; 
then knead for fifteen minutes, when the paste 
will be of an elastic consistency; roll it out 
as thin as possible, and then put it aside, cov- 
ered with a cloth, for thirty minutes. Cut it 
into shapes as may be desired. If for long 
ribbons, roll the paste up like a jam roll, and 
cut into narrow strips. Macaroni thus freshly 
made will boil more quickly than the kind one 
buys. 

Put the macaroni into fast boiling, slightly 
salted water, cook for twenty minutes, then 
drain; butter a fireproof dish, put in the maca- 
roni, and moisten with half a cupful of white 
sauce, to which grated cheese may be added if 
wished, or rich stock or gravy may be used in 
place of the sauce if preferred. Serve hot, gar- 
nished with slices of hard-cooked eggs and 
finely chopped parsley. 


milk; bring it to the boiling point; then simmer 
until the milk is absorbed. Now add three- 
quarters of a cupful of finely chopped almonds, 
half a cupful of chopped pine nuts, and salt and 
black pepper to taste; stir until well blended, 
then remove the muslin bag and add the beaten 
white of one egg. Let this cool, then shape into 
balls, brush over with beaten egg, roll in crushed 
vermicelli, and fry a golden brown in smoking- 
hot fat. Serve with water cress. 


Noopies With Tomato Sauce. Put one 
pint of dried noodles into plenty of boiling 
salted water, and boil rapidly for twenty min- 
utes; drain, and put into a saucepan with two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one cupful of 
tomato sauce, one tablespoonful of chutney, salt 
and paprika to taste, and three tablespoonfuls 
ofcream. Turn intoa hot dish, and sprinkle 
over with grated cheese. Serve at once. 


BEAN Roast. Mash one pound of cooked 
beans, or rub them through a sieve. Add 
half a pound of grated cheese, salt and pep- 
per to taste, and fine bread crumbs to make 
the mixture thick enough to be formed into 
a roll. Lay on a buttered tin and bake in 
a moderate oven, basting with butter and 
water. Serve hot with tomato sauce. 


BARLEY Motp With CAPER SAuce. Melt 
three tablespoonfuls of drippings or butter, 
stir in half a cupful of browned flourand one cup- 
ful of water or stock, and boil for three minutes; 
chop one large onion fine, and fry it in one table- 
spoonful of butter; then add it to the sauce, 
with one pint of cold, boiled pearl barley, one 
cupful of finely chopped nuts, one cupful of fine 
bread crumbs, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg, one teaspoonful of salt and one 
saltspoonful of pepper. Turn into a buttered 
mold; cover and steam for two hours. Turn out. 
Serve with caper sauce. 

To make the caper sauce: Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a small saucepan; add 
four tablespoonfuls of flour, and mix until 
smooth with a wooden spoon; pour in one cup- 
ful of stock or water and stir until boiling, then 
add one tablespoonful of capers, cut in halves 
or chopped, and season to taste with salt and 
white pepper. Boil for five minutes longer, and 
add one tablespoonful of 
vinegar. 











CorN-MEAL DUMPLINGS. 
Mix one pint of corn meal 
with one teaspoonful of salt; 
pour boiling water over the 
meal, and stir well, using 
water enough to make a stiff 
dough. Divide the paste 
into small pieces; form the 
pieces into flat dumplings, 
and dredge them with flour. 
Have ready a kettle of boil- 
ing water and drop the 
dumplings in; cover, and 
cook for twenty-five min- 
utes. Serve hot with spinach. 








Home-Made Macaroni en Casserole 


WHOLE -WHEAT-AND-TAPIOCA PUDDING. 
Wash and soak a cupful of tapioca overnight in 
cold water. Drain off the surplus water, add 
half a cupful of melted drippings or butter, two 
cupfuls of sifted whole-wheat flour and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Mix and put into a well- 
buttered mold; cover with buttered paper, and 
steam for three hours. Turn out. Serve with 
golden sirup or a sweet fruit sauce. 


LENTILS Wirth Tomatoes. Soak two cupfuls 
of lentils overnight; drain, and cook until soft 
in plenty of boiling salted water. Boil an equal 
quantity of rice. Put a can of tomatoes into a 
saucepan; add a chopped onion, a bay leaf, a 
blade of mace and one tablespoonful of tomato 
ketchup. Simmer until it has the consistency 
of a thick sauce. Drain the lentils, and mix 
them with the rice. Press the tomato sauce 





Rice Cutlets With Cheese Sauce 


through a sieve; add one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, and pour over the lentils. Serve 
hot. 


OATMEAL Soup. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter or drippings in a saucepan; add one 
chopped onion, and let it cook slowly by the side 
of the fire without browning. Then add two 
cupfuls of cooked oatmeal, four cupfuls of milk, 
and salt and pepper to taste, and stir occasion- 
ally until boiling. Simmer until smooth, then 
rub through a sieve. Reheat the soup, pour it 
over the beaten yolk of one egg, and then into a 
hot tureen for serving. 


Rice-AND-Nut RissoLes. Mix six parsley 
stalks with three sprigs of thyme, a bay leaf, a 
thinly peeled strip of lemon rind, one diced 
stalk of celery, a blade of mace and five whole 
white peppers, and tie them in a piece of muslin. 
Put this bouquet into a saucepan with three- 
quarters of a cupful of rice and three cupfuls of 


FRUMENTY. An old- 
fashioned porridge known 
as “Frumenty” is a favorite luncheon dish, 
with its delicious odor of grated nutmeg. Take 
one cupful of cracked wheat, wash it thor- 
oughly, and let it soak for twelve hours in cold 
water. Drain it and boil it in a little milk until 
it is tender, but do not let it get pulpy. As soon 
as it is tender add four cupfuls of milk, grated 
nutmeg to taste, six tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
one cupful of currants, and cook for fifteen min- 
utes. Beat up the yolks of two eggs, and grad- 
ually add the mixture. It must not be added to 
the eggs in a boiling state, or they will curdle. 


’ 


HomIny-ANb-Nut Loar. Grind one cupful 
of English walnut meats and one cupful of 
roasted peanuts and mix with them one pint 
of cold boiled hominy, half a cupful of bread 
crumbs, three hard-cooked eggs chopped fine, 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one 

tablespoonful of grated onion, one well- 

beaten egg, salt, pepper and grated nutmeg 
to taste. Form into a loaf, put into a but- 
tered tin, and bake in a hot oven for thirty 
minutes; baste with a little butter and water 
occasionally. Garnish with slices of lemon 
and sprigs of parsley. Servewith brown sauce. 


VEGETABLE Hash. Mix two cupfuls of 
chopped cooked cabbage with one cupful 
of chopped cooked beets, half a cupful of 
chopped boiled carrots, one cupful of chopped 
boiled potatoes, halfa cupful of chopped boiled 
turnips, one teaspoonful of onion juice, half 

a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a quarter of a 
cupful of milk, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Melt three tablespoonfuls of drippings in a fry 
ing pan; when hot pour in the mixture, spread 
evenly with a spoon, cover, and cook slowly for 
thirty minutes. Fold and turn. Serve hot. 


VEGETARIAN TOAD-IN-A-HOLE. Peel and slice 
one pound of potatoes and half a pound of 
onions; fry both together in four tablespoonfuls 
of drippings until nicely browned, season to 
taste with salt, pepper and powdered herbs, and 
turn into a deep, buttered fireproof dish. Put 
two cupfuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls of fine 
oatmeal and half a teaspoonful of salt into a 
basin; gradually stir in the beaten yolks of 
three eggs and sufficient milk to make a thick 
batter. Beat for five minutes; then add the 
stiffy beaten whites of the eggs. Pour over, and 
bake in a moderate oven fifty minutes. Serve 
in the same dish, with gravy or sauce. 
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By Mrs. Julian Heath 
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Yomen are Doing it and the Results They are Getting 


Founder and National President of the Housewives’ League 


is working out the new housekeeping 
did is what every other woman must 
do. It is to ask herself these questions: 

Do I know that the grocery store and the 
butcher shop at which I am trading handle 
in a sanitary manner the food which I buy, 
that they give me honest weight and honest 
measure, and that in these shops I am able 
to buy good-quality goods at fair prices? 

Do I know that the milk I am purchas- 
ing from the dairy is safe milk? 

Do I know that the bakery I patronize is 
sanitary, and that the materials used in this 
bakery are of good quality? 

Do I know that when I send the family 
clothing to the neighborhood laundry I am 
not endangering the health, yes, possibly the 
lives, of my family? 

In fact, do I know what I am buying and 
whether or not I am getting value received? 

This is a part of the new housekeeping. 
Now, while it looks like a stupendous task 
to have this knowledge, it is really very 
simple. It only means that each individual 
housewife must have personal knowledge of 
the stores which affect her own home; and 
this she certainly owes to her family. 

When this individual responsibility is 
awakened in all housewives there will be no 
unsanitary stores and shops of any kind, there 
will be no short weights and measures, no 
adulterated foods and no juggling of prices. 

**How?” you ask. 

The answer is simple: Through the pur- 
chasing power which you represent. 

It is all so easy, being merely a matter of 
each housewife very quietly but consistently 
and persistently refusing to buy her household 
supplies at unsanitary or dishonest stores. 

The keynote was struck in the words: ‘‘ And 
we withdrew our trade.’’ This report was given 
by a committee of the Housewives’ League of 
Providence, Rhode Island, in reporting upon 
their inability to make a certain baker realize 
that keeping a clean shop was for his best inter 
est. That is the secret of the whole situation. 


r NHE first thing that every woman who 


ET us see how it has been actually done and 


_s how it works out. 








In Dover, yew Jersey, the work was excep 
tionally well done because from the very begi 
the housewife and the trade worked hand 


1 spec ted, 
and all stores v standard 
were given a special indorsement by the organ 
ized housewives. The indorsement sign which 
hung in the window was a guarantee to all con- 
sumers that the food in those stores was handled 
in a sanitary manner 

After this work was accomplished a general 
meeting, composed of the housewives of the 
town and representatives of the trade, was held 
in the public hall. This was a real conference 
upon how to improve and better conditions of 
the trade in Dover. 

This campaign for sanitation is now sweep- 
ing the country. The housewives of Portland, 
Maine; Charleston, South Carolina; St. Paul, 
Minnesota; and other places too numerous to 
mention, during the last year have been conduct- 
ing special campaigns with satisfactory results 

Perhaps you who are reading this will now 
ask: ‘‘What shall I look for when I go to my 
grocer’s or butcher’s?”’ 

Ask yourself these questions: 

Is the store properly ventilated and light 
enough to be cleaned properly ? 

Is there a living-room connected with the 
store? If so, where are the water closets and 
washrooms located? It has been a perfect 
horror in some instances to find a washroom and 
sink and closets all mixed up with the food in- 
tended for sale. 

Is the food properly protected from dust and 
flies, and is the food raised from the floor enough 
to protect it from dirt and animals? 

In Milwaukee the food-supply stores display 
this sign: ‘‘ No dogs allowed in this store.—By 
order of the Board of Health.” 

Are the bread and other cooked foods pro 
tected from handling as well as from dust and 
dirt ? 

What is the condition of the floor, of the meat 
block, of the counters, of the shelves and of the 
refrigerator? 

Is the garbage kept in covered receptacles? 

What kind of wrapping paper is used, and 
where isit kept? You may be surprised to know 
that in some of the poorer districts in large 

ities old newspapers are used to wrap the food 
in. You do know, ver, that the wrapping 
paper is often carelessly laid on the open coun 


ter, making a comfortable bed for the store cat 


nd stores were ll 





hich passed a certain 


howe 


TOW, go a step farther and ask yourself, and 
4 N find out: 

What are the conditions in the stockroom? 
Where is it located? Inthe cellar? If so, what 
is the condition of that cellar? 

How are the goods handled in transit to your 
home? Are they carefully wrapped and care 
fully handled? 

Sincerely we must consider this question: 
What is the physical condition of the shopkeeper 
and his employees? 

These questions are merely suggestive. 
Others will come to you, and each trade and 
each industry has its own problems to be thought 
out, which are studies in themselves. 

It is not fair to judge a whole trade or indus- 
try by the worst features in it. We must not 
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be destructive critics. Our work must be con- 
structive. There are plenty of clean shops and 
plenty of honest tradesmen in every industry. 
It only remains for each housewife to make sure 
that she patronizes such a shop and such a 
tradesman. 

Truly the question of sanitation in the com- 
mercialized home industries is now a question 
of women, not of laws. 

Does this all look hard to you? 

It isn’t. 

‘“What shall I do first?”’ 
shall I begin?” 

These were the words of the president of the 
newly formed Housewives’ League of Detroit, 
as she bade me good-by at the train after an 
enthusiastic organization meeting which left 
her the leader of some four thousand women. 
I said to her: ‘‘ Just look about you, study local 
conditions and take hold of the most needed 
work ~ 

Not many days later the Detroit newspapers 
came out in great headlines: ‘Milk Trust In- 
dicted. Housewives’ League Brings Evidence.”’ 

What was their local problem? The price of 
milk was going to be raised. The women asked: 
“Why?” 

They were told that the “producers raised 
the price to the dealers.” 

They said: ‘‘ We will see.”?’ So they went in 
twos and fours out to the neighboring farms and 
they ascertained that the producers had not 
raised the price of milk at all, nor did they con- 
template doing so. This was the beginning of a 
steady fight to maintain the former price of milk 
in Detroit, and it was maintained. 


‘Where 


you ask. 


\ TOMEN of Providence, Rhode Island, com- 

pletely upset the existing conditions of the 
milk situationin that city. Just at the time that 
the League was organized announcements were 
made in the daily papers that the price of milk 
would be raised one cent a quart for the winter. 
The officers of the League felt that it would be 
wise to look into the situation and ascertain if 
a higher price were justified. 

A committee of ten was formed for the pur- 
pose of getting information from the milkmen, 
but this proved to be of such contradictory 
nature that they decided to go to the Milk 
Inspector for an intelligent explanation. 

‘Here, to our utter amazement,” reports the 
president of the League, ‘‘we were met with 
the most astonishing statements, not about the 
price of milk, which was the matter in question, 
but about the quality. 

‘‘ As we had up to that time never questioned 
‘he quality, it was all the more surprising to 
hear from the Milk Inspector himself that one- 
half of the milk sold in Providence was good be 
cause he took care of it, but the rest was ‘rotten’ 
because it was ‘dumped on the city’ by a rich 
oncern with a ‘strong politica! pull,’ and that 
he was powerless to avoid it. 

“With this startling information the fight 
began 

“The Inspector said: ‘You 
better drop the milk question 
women to be in anyway!’ 


women would 
it’s no work for 


‘‘With this statement, however, the women 
did not agree, for they were working for every 
baby in Providence. The fight eventually in- 
volved every one, from producer to consumer, 
but the fight was won.” 

This is the way they are handling the new 
housekeeping in Charleston, South Carolina: 

‘One hundred and thirty names were en- 
rolled at our first meeting, and that membership 
now is growing rapidly. The city has been 
divided into districts. After one month’s work 
this is what we have done: 

“A petition was sent to the City Council 
asking for three women on the Market Com- 
mission. 


The three women proposed by the 


League were elected, one of whom is chair- 
man of the Committee on Stalls, another is 
on the Committee of Weights and Measures, 
and the third is secretary of the Board. 

“A letter has been sent to the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, also a personal ap- 
peal to the merchants not members of the 
Association, asking them to screen their 
stores thoroughly, to protect the food on the 
delicatessen counters by keeping it in glass 
cases, to keep the vegetables off the floor and 
sidewalks, to handle none other than un- 
adulterated canned goods, and to lay in a 
supply of nonpoisonous matches. The house- 
Wives are insisting upon these things, and 
in return are asked to be reasonable in their 
demand in regard to delivery of goods, tele- 
phone communications, and not to run long 
credits. 

‘*The merchants, many of them, have al- 
ready begun to grant the requests of the 
housewives, and the new organization has 
been heartily welcomed by every one in 
Charleston.” 


Bi NE of our first problems was the un- 
sanitary condition of the bakeries and 
improper protection in handling their prod- 
ucts. In spite of a city ordinance, compelling 
all bread to be suitably wrapped, nearly all 
of the bread was being sold to the con- 
sumers without being wrapped. We ap- 
pointed a committee to take this matter up 
with the bakers. After several conferences 
and newspaper agitation the bakers agreed 
to conform with the ordinance. Investiga- 
tion shows considerable variation in the 
weight of loaves sold by the different bakers. 
The question of a uniform weight loaf is now 
under consideration.” 

When the price of ice went skyward last 
summer, owing to the scarcity of the natural 
supply, the local ice company of Englewood, 
New Jersey, raised its price to $1.50 a ton to the 
dealers, which meant that the retail dealers 
would increase the price to the consumer from 
40 to 50 cents a hundred pounds. The organ- 
ized housewives of Englewood, in codperation 
with other citizens of Englewood, appealed to 
the directors of the ice company to reconsider 
their decision and to allow the price of ice to 
remain as it had been in the past. This was 
unsuccessful. A dealer was then found who 
would sell certified natural ice for 35 cents a 
hundred pounds. Within two weeks of the first 
delivery of the 35-cent ice all the other dealers 
advertised Hygeia ice at 40 cents. When asked 
the reason for the reduction they gave the good 
old reply that we’ve all heard so often: ‘That 
is all we can get for it.” 

The fight for ice at a fair price by the house- 
wives of St. Paul resulted in a municipal ice 
plant. Here, certainly, a great oak from a little 
acorn grew! 4 

The housewives of St. Paul are now at work 
on the duplication of delivery in certain neigh- 
borhoods, particularly as it pertains to milk. 
Not long ago it was estimated that at a certain 
large apartment house in New York City seven- 
teen different milkmen delivered milk at the 
same hour in the morning, and we all know the 
constant crossing and recrossing of the milkmen 
as they go on their morning rounds. 

The plan of the Housewives’ League of St. 
Paul is for a central depot or clearing house, 
where all milk can be received. Here the milk 
is to be placed in large vans, each dealer’s being 
kept separate, and each van having its own 
delivery zone. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the housewives have fought 
for pure milk at a fair price, sanitary stores and 
public markets, and they have been successful 
in every instance. Added to all of this they have 
asked for and obtained, in many places, woman 
food inspectors. 


N ALL dealings with your tradesmen tell them 

you wish to coéperate with them, not antago- 
nize them. Get your members to plan their or- 
ders so as to require not more than one delivery 
a day. Pay cash or settle all accounts promptly. 
Patronize all tradesmen who show a disposition 
to codperate with you. A smile and a gracious 
manner will gain you a friend, where a frown 
will make you an enemy. 

“Our grandmothers raised their own fruit 
and vegetables, did their own canning, baked 
their own bread, etc. Inasmuch as this work has 
been largely taken out of the housewives’ hands, 
and we must buy many of these necessities, it 
is our duty to see that we get full value in 
weight, quality and cleanliness.”’ 

And thus everywhere in the United States is 
work going on. It is just beginning, as a matter 
of fact, and now is the time for every city to 
fall into line. 

We women must realize that we are occupy- 
ing a new economic position; the responsibility 
is great. There is much educational and con- 
structive work to be done before the ideal can 
bereached. In order to reach the ideal, however, 
let us take the first practical step and deal first 
with those things which directly affect our own 
individual home. 

So I repeat again, the way to begin is: First, 
by individual responsibility; second, by con- 
certed action. 





NOTE—In THE Journat for March Mrs. Heath’s ar- 
ticle will be entitled, “‘Suppose You Go to Market With 
Me,” and in it she will clearly define the precise method 
of procedure for any woman to employ in advancing the 
cause of ‘‘The New Housekeeping.”——TuHeE EpITors. 






















Eat More of the 


Sunshine Sugar-Laden | 
Dromedary | 
Dates _| 


In Sealed Packages 


Find, if you can, the 
boy or girl who does not 
like dates. Grown-ups, 
too, eat them with a rel- 
ish. Dates are Nature’s 
food, ranking high in 
actual food value. They 
are good to eat and good 
for all who eat them. 


Dromedary Dates—from the 
Garden of Eden—are the 
choicest of the choice. In dust- 
proof packages they bring to 
your table all the original, full- 
flavored sweetness and mellow 
richness of dates picked fresh in 
the famous Euphrates River date 
gardens. You cannot buy better 
dates than Dromedary. 


Buy Dromedary Dates regularly, as you 
buy meat and bread. They offer most 
taste and nourishment in the least bulk 
and weight. They belong in your regular 
diet and may be used in many unusual 
dishes described in 


Prize Recipe Books FREE 
on Request 





Ask your grocer or fruit dealer for 
Dromedary Dates and other Standard 
Dromedary Products: Dromedary 
DATENUT BUTTER, made from Drome- 
dary Dates and Nuts; 
Dromedary COCOANUT; 
Dromedary TAPIOCA, 
ready for ‘‘instant’’ use. 


The HILLS BROTHERS CO. 


Dept. B, 375 Washington St. 
New York 





Standard 
DROMEDARY 
Products 





grocer’s name 
and 10 cents 
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of your baby do not fail 
to send for our book, 
*“Baby’s Welfare,’ which 
contains a feeding chart 
and other valuable sug- 
gestions for baby’s general 
care and health. 


Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co. 
** Leaders of Quality’ 


108 Hudson St. New York 





























NOTE—More explicit information regarding these hair arrangements will be Sent upon receipt 
of a stamped, addressed envelope. Address Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken,in care of THE LADIEs’ 


HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The De Long Hook and Eye Co. 
Dept. i Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please Send United Profit-Sharing Catalog to 


Name 
Street 
Town and State 
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F.0.B. TOLEDO ,: . Re 
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FIVE PASSENGER TOURING CAR PS EY = 








Every Woman Can Drive an Overland 


Tens of thousands of American women drive their Over- The clutch, operated by foot, takes no more strength than 
land every day—daughters, sisters and mothers. you exert in walking. 

It is the simplest car in the world to drive. The levers are within natural reach of your right hand. 

In the first place, practically everything is done by elec- So all you need 1s a few lessons, and before you realize it 
tricity—just as it is on the most expensive cars. you are unconsciously driving with as much skill and confidence 


. . as those W ho have driven cars for years. 
On the steering column, where your hand naturally rests, are 





the electric control buttons. These buttons start the car, light As far as care goes, the Overland requires about as much 
the head, side, tail and dash lights, and sound the electric signal. attention as your sewing machine. 
P : ~ Overland Model 80T, $1075 Overland Model 80 R, $1050 Overland Model 80 Coupé, $1600 All Prices 
rices: Overland Model 81 T, 850 Overland Model 81 R, 795 Overland Six— Model 82, 1475 F. O. B. Toledo 





GOLES PHiIttiPps 





F.O.B. TOLEDO 


TWO PASSENGER ROADSTER 


~ ae 
sy 


Wye 3 . 
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Every Home Should Have One 


Do vou know what it means to be out in a car on a clear, But do not get the mistaken notion that an Overland is 
brisk and crisp winter’s day? merely a car for pleasure. Far from it. 
Do you know the excitement, animation and sport of a For, in addition to the thousand-and-one pleasures that 
winter’s afternoon spin in your own car? come with an Overland, there is the all-important utility feature. 
Winter driving is the most exhilarating tun in the world — An Overland is the modern short-cut to shopping, social 
and the most beneficial. duties, church and school. It takes father to and from business 
It is one of the real joys of living. with a stimulating and time-saving rapidity. 
Over 150,000 American families are today enjoying the It saves your time and lengthens your pleasures. 
keen winter pleasures of an Overland. Our dealer will gladly show you the simplicity and economy & 
Are you missing all this? of driving an Overland. Handsome catalogue on request. 
Please address Department 200 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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These will x _ you what “Bellas Hess Values” mean 





New Spring Waists at $]OO JO 










We Pay 
All Mail 


or Express 





















Ba 
) 2L100. Stylish and Dainty 
Blouse made of fine sheer white wash- 
ableVoile. Thischic waist has the fash- 
ionable standing turnover Robespierre 
collarof fine lawn, and collar, revers 
and front where the waist closes are 
edged with white Venise lace. The 
front is attractively embroidered in a 
very effective design and has two 
set-in medallions of Venise lace. Waist 


2L101. ACharming Blouse made f 
of an entirely new material, called 

Crépe Nuelle, a beautiful Crépe 
Lace Cloth which will wear and laun- 
der splendidly. The blouse is cut 
with graceful fulness and fastens a 
in front with white crochet buttons. "g 
The standing roll collar and the deep cuffs 


has full length sleeves finished with which finish the long sleeves are of fine [7 
turnback cuffs, and the back is trimmed white lawn. At left shoulder blouse is trim- 

_ With three full length clusters of pintucks. med with a beautiful silk velvet rose. Sizes 
This charming model comes in white only and 32 to 44 bust measure. Special Bargain GY 
in sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Special Bellas f GY 
Hess Bargain Price, All Mail or Price, All Mail ee ee 1 .00 ZY 
Express Charges Paid by Us . . . $1 .00 PeWby- US: ss «ew $ Uy 








Our Spring and Summer Catalogue i is Now Ready | 


FREE FREE | 


Our handsome illustrated / Just to give you 
Spring and Summer Fash- some idea of the 
ion Catalogue is nowready, wonderful values 
and it is yours FREE if offered in our new 
you ask for it. This beau- Spring Fashion 
tiful book contains 278 Catalogue we illus Z 
pages showing all the trate on this page five 17 
latest style develop- of the new Spring 


ments in high class / Waists, and we offer 
wearing apparel for them to you at only 


ladies, misses and $1.00 each! If you can 
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children. Every buythese beautiful blouses 
new style develop- ij from us at such an ex- 
mentforthecom- , Whey a tremely low price, would it 
ing season to be hon 


Lip’ | not be to your advantage to 
have our Catalogue and buy ALL /& 
your wearing apparel from us at Y% 
a corresponding saving? Write 


Todayandask for CatalogueNo.67L. 7 


seen in New York’s best 
shops will be found in this book 
4, Write for it at once, and we will be 
Yi gladtosenditto you FREE byreturn mail. “ 
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2L102. An Exceptionally 
Stylish, Dainty and Attrac- 
tive Blouse made of high 
sheer washable white 
The front is elaborated 


2L104. A Chic Blouse of 
fetching style and dainty ma- 
terial, made of sheer white 
washable Voile, prettily em- 
broidered in squares as pic- 


2L103. A Neat, Serviceable, 
Stylish Blouse made of 
( répe Voile 


grade 


Voile. 


fine | 
and woven Ratine 


with white Japanese embroid stripe. The blouse has the new tured. Blouse is made with @ 
ery and has two insertions of | standing collar of plaited lawn, becoming fulness and fastens G 
Filet shadow lace, one oneach | plaited ruffle at top. The chic with white crochet buttons in 


side of the visible pearl button tie of moiré ribbon is included. front, where it is trimmed with 
closing. The graceful roll col- Model fastens visibly in front a dainty edge of Venise lace. 
lar and the sleeves are edged with white crochet buttons and he standing roll collar of 





with shadow lace to match has full length sleeves, ending plain whitelawnandtherevers ZY 
A front. Two clusters of pin- | jn fancy cuffs of sheer white are edged with lace tomatch. Y 
YA tucks trim the back. Comes lawn. Colors: White ground with The sleeves end in cuffs of Yj 
Ya inwhite only. Sizes 32 to 44 woven stripe in black or blue. hemstitched whitelawn, Sizes Y 
JA bust measure. Big value. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. An 32 to 44 bust measure. White 

Price, All Mail or Express unusual value. Price, All Mail only. Special Price, All Mail 





or Express chee 
Paid by Us . 














pdicbeiede 5 $1.00 


E Ch 
Paid by Us. - - $1.00 











“i; | BELLAS HEss &.© [kee 
or Express WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. or Refund 
Coupes NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. Tour Maney 
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1e Journal 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 


on any subject. 


Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 


your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gk vdly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 

THE 
LADIES’ 


FASHION EDITORS 


THE HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 

THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 


THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May | Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EbITORS 


Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 
If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 
Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 
Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 
THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 
Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 
Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 


Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 
Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 
Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 


THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve the 
farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old aad young, will be answered 
out of the practical experie nce of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE 
THE LADIES’ 


C. JONES 
HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficie nt ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘“‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE 
LADIES’ 


FREDERICK 


THE HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


— 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 


little house building, or about your garden. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


EDITOR 
PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Litthe House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 
THE LITTLE 
HOME JOURNAL, 


THE EDITORS OF 
LADIES’ 


HOUSE 


THE PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 

Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 

{rom a source you can trust. a 
Dr. EMMA E 
THE LADIES’ 


. WALKER 
HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


. PHILLIPS 
JOURNAL, 


Mrs. ELEANOR H 


THE LapDIEs’ HOME PHILADELPHIA 


| 
| 


4 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such proble ms of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheertully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION HARRIS NEIL 


THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 


to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 

THE Home Party Epitor 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 











to offer suggestions. Address fully if you will state your need. Address 
THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LAbIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
Music Reading and Literature 
Queries of all kinds about music, except Many wish to know quickly what to read 


the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 


ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 
THE Music Epitrors 


THE Lables’ 


on topics that are interesting them; 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 


others 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 





HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
Girls’ Problems “Will You Tell Me?” 
Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- There are numerous questions of general in- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart formation 


affair, or a question in her life at the office or 


it home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 


stands the 
difficulties. 


problems and appreciates the 


THE (¢ 
HOME 


sIRLS’ EDITOR 


THE LADIES’ JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





women’s interests, especially he Ips 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placing of quotations 
and dates, biographical sketches, science, his 
tory, the drama,etc. For these questions we 
have a special department. So, for anything 
not classified, address 


“WILL You TELL ME?” 
HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


THE EDIToRs of 
THE LapDIEs’ 





\ 


price-amount stated. 
of THe Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL, 


“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,” 
‘‘How to Finance the Building of a Little Home, 
“What You Should Know When Building 


Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


THERE 


receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


‘“*A Lesson in Tatting,”’ 
“‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,”’ 


“or 


The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 


a Little House 
by The Needlework Editors 


by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
” by C. M. Keys. 

,’ by Charles E 
(10 cents). 


. White, Jr. 


by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
‘“ War Needlework—Worsted Crochet and Knitting,” 


by The Needlework Editors (15 





no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 
If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the 
In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always in care 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


cents). 
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THE GIRL 
IS SHOWN 
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The National Oats Girl i 

















OU CAN DO IT—Not genius but earnestness— 
Not luck but trying is what will earn the big 
cash prizes in this Contest. 


No Cost—No Catch—Just Sketch 


This is for YOU—-YOUR chance—Get the spirit. If you are young, sketch to learn how to sketch. If you are old, 
sketch for the love of sketching. 











Get Started Now! You may earn one of the big prizes—It costs nothing to try —It’s lots of fun, too. 


A Contest for Everybody 


$5,000.00 in CASH PRIZES for the best drawn and colored sketches of the NATIONAL OATS GIRL. She appears on 
the NATIONAL OATS package in her proper colors. There is no cost or entry fee in this Contest. You will find the Girl on 
the NATIONAL OATS package wherever it is found—in your kitchen or pantry, your neighbor’s home or at your grocer’s. 


Two Sets of Cash Prizes: 


Ist Prize . . $500.00 Ist Prize. . . $250.00 

‘ 2d ifr 250.00 For ee “100.00 
_ “125.00 3d “ . . . 75.00 

oh 4th «... 75,99 School Children "7, « °° * 30.00 
Everybody /Dth “> - + - 50.00 Under Sth “ . . . 15.00 
Y(6th “°. . . 25.00 it Genus ( 6th « 7" "5.00 

200 Prizes of $5.00 each 2500 Prizes of $1.00 each 


and a Souvenir Prize to every child who 
fails to win a Cash Prize 








“ 











All drawings must be received on or before MARCH 31, 1915. No exception to this rule. Announcement of winners of first six 
prizes, each classification, will be published in The Saturday Evening Post, Issue of May 8, 1915. 


EAT RULES 


Governing the Contest: 

1 Write your name and address plainly, street, num- 
ber, town and state, on back of each sketch sub- 
mitted. Contest closes March 31st, 1915. 

2 Contest for school children under 16 years—drawing 
MUST also be signed on the back by teacher, the 


e latter making note of pupil’s age, grade and name 
—you can taste the difference of school. All sketches from children which do not 
conform to this will be entered in ‘‘Open to Every- 
body”? list. 














NATIONAL OATS is pure rolled white oats. It is made from the finest, plumpest and most carefully 


3 Positively no tracings or transfers will be admitted. 


lected grain and consequently is richest in gluten and cereal nourishment. One dishful is an inspiration Drawings must be FREE HAND, made with the 
to better working, better thinking, better drawing. use of colored crayons, colored chalk, water colors, 
pastel or oil paints. 
Most grocers sell NATIONAL OATS; if yours does not, 4 All prize winning drawings become our sole property 
he can get it for you if he will for future use, 1 we so desire, on payment ol prize 
’ ° money. 


5 Contestants desiring return of drawings must enclose 

° ‘6 ° 99 WITH THE DRAWING the exact amount of post- 
Send all drawings to Sketch the Girl Contest Department age necessary for its return. Owing to the large 
number of sketches that will be received each day, 
we cannot assume responsibility for returning draw- 
ings if stamps are sent under separate cover—in 


e 
which case we will simply return the postage to the 
ationa ats LOMmpany an 


6 Judges: 


i i ildi 1 Edward Beecher, Secretary D’Arcy Advertising Co. 
International Life Building, St. Louis, Mo. and Artist Creator of the National Oats Girl. 


Hamilton King, Celebrated Artist. R. M. Bowen, 
Economy Coupons (sharing our profit with you) now packed Vice-President and General Manager The Steno- 


in each package of NATIONAL OATS. chalet 


























EMBROIDERY 
PACK AGE OUTFITS | 


RT Needlework Departments generally are 
now displaying the very latest line of Royal 


Society Package Outfits. In this new line 
will be found the high quality, beauty and originality of design 
that have given Royal Society Products such distinction among 
needleworkers everywhere. 


The illustration suggests how beauty and utility are combined 
in the articles in these new Royal Society 
Packages. It shows a set consisting of a Basque 
Combination Suit, the new model which accords 
strictly with the latest modes in costumes and 
undergarments, Corset Cover and Nightgown, 
all artistically designed in soft nainsook, the same 
embroidery motif applying to each. They are 
entirely made-up and stamped, requiring only 
the embroidery and trimming to complete. The 
prices given, which prevail generally except in 
Canada and Foreign Countries, suggest how 


“Che SAND 


SMBROIDERED WAY” 


enables you to have beautiful articles of lingerie 
at only a fraction of the cost of similar articles 
when bought in the usual way. The assort- 
ment of made-up items in packages includes 


Lingerie, Children’s Dresses, Boudoir Caps and 


Basque Combination No, 396—$1.00 Household Articles. These packages contain 


C Cover No. 395—50c. Night No. 394-$1.00 
| y —50c. g mie F ; : 
eo” eS See sufficient Royal Society Embroidery Floss to 


finish, also full instructions, chart of stitches, and alphabet of initials. The Royal Society line likewise offers 
packages containing a large variety of articles all stamped and ready for making— Lingerie Blouses, Dressing 
Sacques, Tea Aprons, Undergarments, Baby Dresses, Dolls Outfits, etc.; also household articles. Each 
package contains the stamped material, sufficient Royal Society Floss to complete the embroidery and exact 
instructions for making. There are also handsome articles out of the packages. 
Send for the Royal Society Booklet 
It illustrates and describes in detail Royal Society Embroidery Floss in Pure White and Fast Colors, Celesta 
Twist, the washable artificial silk, Royal Society Crochet Cottons, Cordichet, etc. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. Be Sure to See the Complete Line Now 

Your retailer can supply you or will procure the exact Royal Society item you want. Get from your 
nearby dealer the Royal Society Color Card, 10c.; also the Illustrated Circular showing newest designs. 


H. E. VERRAN COMPANY, Incorporated, 583 Broadway, New York 
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Dainty Little Girls 


and sturdy little boys, too, thou- 
sands of them, wear 


(Slack Cat 


HOSIERY 


exclusively. For 30 years millions of 
mothers have bought their children the one brand 
that suitsthe entire family. We make 19 styles in 
3 weights and different colors for boys and girls. 
All prices—25c up. If the dealer is out of them, 
Write Us. 

No. 55—Boys’ and Girls’ Fine Gauge, 25c—For 


“Sunday Wear,” ribbed, mercerized, extra reinforced heel 


and toe Also children's “triple Knee" stockings for school 
and play. 

No. 90—Fine Gauge for Boys and Girls, 25c—A chil- 
dren's stocking that stands the “recess test.” Reinforced, 


triplethread knee and 4-ply heeland toestrengthened against 
wear With sturdy Irish linen. Gives wonderful service and 
has good appearance. Black, Tan. 


° 

No. 15—Boys’ Triple Knee, 25c—The famous, original 
‘Leather Stocking’’—not really leather. but wears like it 
Saves mending i Heaviest made, but 
very clastic and cornmfortable Also same grade, lighter 


Weight, with linen heel and toe, Black. 25c. 


No. 10—Boys’ 4-Ply, 25c— Th 
that stands rough and tumble. Light 


tr »nle kMe@e nd enuine | i : 


hi ifl 
and | ie darning. Black 


Black Cat Catalog of 214 


popular with mothers 


f stocking 
han No. 15, 
eland to 





styles for all the family, Free 
Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U. S. A- for 


over 30 years. 
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S BOTH Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
A birthdays are now generally celebrated 
all over the country as legal holidays, 
why not combine the two events and give a 
‘Presidents’ Party’?? This happy combina- 
tion inentertainingin honor of thesetwo worthy 
gentlemen will give us any number of excuses 
for mixing our ideas, and we may reproduce a 
custom of fifty years ago with one of more than 
a hundred years ago and feel quite complacent 
over the arrangement. 

There is one custom, however, that has been 
kept up since the time of Washington, into 
which those of us who are well and 
happy enter as heartily as did those 
two Presidents when circumstances 
permitted them to observe it, and 
that isthe enjoyment of eating a good 
meal. We all meet there on common 
ground. So your Presidents’ Party 
may begin with an old-fashioned sup- 
per if you wish. 

Write theinvitationson ruled paper 
of legal size, fold the sheets, and seal 
them with wax, as was the custom in 
the days before envelopes were used. 

If you have ability to 

draw, it would be a pretty 








Each Lady Finds 
Her Portrait 





By Virginia Hunt 


each girl in turn, give her a pair of scissors, and 
let her clip her fortune. After the girls have 
finished finding and exclaiming over their fates, 
hang upon the line the fortune bags for the 
young men. 


Verses for the Girls 
A spinster you will surely be, 
So just console yourself with tea (Tea). 
Youll wed a man of sterling worth— 
The salt, as we would say, of earth (Salt). 
Your wedding bells will echo soon; 
Then heigh-ho! for the honeymoon (Rice), 
Towed a wise man is your fate, 
Which gift of sage doth indicate (Sage), 
A peppery mate you'll surely find, 
A man who likes to “speak his mind" 
(Pepper). 
You'll wed a farmer, it is plain, 
And liveamid the fields of grain (Cereal). 
Verses forthe Men 
Your happiness will be complete, 
For you will wed a maiden sweet (Sugar). 
You'll win a wife both good and wise, 
And in the world you'll surely rise (Bak- 
ing Powder). 


Great joy will surely be your 





dower, 





| idea to reproduce in minia- 
ture, on her place-card, the 
silhouette of each lady pres- 
ent, not adding the name. 

Then I should serve my 
confections in the form of 
favors. Place on a small 
lace-paper doily four choco- 
late creams, set as the four 
corners of a log-cabin foun- 
dation, in which are slightly 
imbedded the first of the 
short candy “rails” used for 
the structure. 





| pw a centerpiece I sug- 

gest the cake shown on 
this page; the candles are 
alternately red and white. 
| The cherriesmay be candied 
| ones stuck on both ends of a 
| strong broom straw, bent in 








You'll find a bride fair asa 
flower (Flour). 


Your bride will 
cooking art; 
Her toothsome meals will win 

your heart (Meal). 


know the 


Quite capable your bride will 
be, 

For" ginger’’ means efficiency 
(Ginger) 


Your sweetheart’s changea- 
ble, but nice; 

Variety’s of life the 
(Spices), 


spice 


It would be well to put 
the pepper into a small 
bottle before putting it 
into the bag. If you like 
these fortunes I can send 
youanother dozen different 
rimes if your company will 
number as many astwenty- 











the center, to which is wired 





four; also several other 





| securely artificial foliage, 
of either muslin or paper. 
The supper should be 
served a short time after the guests arrive. It 
should be old-fashioned, with everything on the 
table except the dessert 
Keeping in mind the menu of former d 
the following dishes might be served: 


ays, 


Raw Oysters on the Half Shell 

Fried Chicken 

Warm Biscuits Cold Virginia Hlam 

Lettuce Salad Garnished With Sliced 
Hard-Boiled Eggs 
Cheese 

Frozen Custard Pound Cake 

Tea and Coffee 


Frozen custard was the “ice cream” of Lin- 
coln’s day. 

Supper over, ask the guests to the drawing 
room, where the following game may beplayed: 

Pin upon the wall a large colored picture of 
the White House, which is obtainable in post- 
card shops at little cost and will serve as a 
prize, with as many three-yard lengths of nar- 
row tape depending from the entrance as there 
are guests. Give to each player a pair of scis- 
sors, and at the word “Go!” let all start split- 
ting the tape lengthwise along the center, the 
first to reach the goal receiving as a prize the 
framed picture of the White House. 

If you wish to give this party I shall be glad 
to send you other suitable games, and a pat- 
tern of the foliage if you especially request it. 

As an alternative suggestion you might en- 
tertain your guests by showing them an old- 
fashioned magazine in living form. Ican give 
you full information as to details or the mate- 
rial itself if you wish to carry out the idea. 


| UT kindly old Saint Valentine now appears 
on the scene and wants everybody to find 
a pleasant companion and be happy. 

A clever way to find partners is arranged 
by cutting hearts out of stiff paper. From the 
center of each heart cut a key, the keys to 
be of different shapes. Give the keys to the 
girlsand the hearts tothe boys. Telleach boy 
to find the girl who holds the key to his heart. 

There are lots of jolly games for Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day. You will find one of the funniest to 
be this original game of ‘Clipping Fortunes”’ 

Make a number Of little bags of cheesecloth 
or other material, place in each a spoonful of 
grocery,” and attach to each the 
appropriate rime as given here. Stretch a 
line across the 





some ~ 











Arrow-and-Heart Centerpiece 
With Ferns 





games, amongthem“Valen- 

tine Auction ”’and ‘‘Where’s 

Your Heart ?” whichI have 
not space to give here; and I will tell you how 
to make a new target game. 

I think nothing is prettier for a Valentine 
decoration than the smilax vine, to which are 
suspended by invisible wires pink or red hearts 
and Cupids, which come ready cut from mat 
board, A wreath of the vine, with Cupids 
standing uprightin it, would look prettyaround 
the arrow centerpiece here illustrated, the center 
of which may be filled with ferns or flowers. 
The pretty little favors in pink and light blue, 
also illustrated, contain caps for the gentle- 
men and aprons for the ladies. These may be 
copied if one has ability. The Cupids may 
be drawn and painted; if not, the ready-cut 
Cupids referred to may be used. These favors 
are very dainty, and | shall be pleased to send 
patterns for their making, and tell you howto 
make the pretty caps and aprons. 


F YOU should be entertaining, on Saint Val- 

entine’s night, a group of married couples an 
interesting game is ‘“‘Lost Identity, or Whom 
Did She Marry?” Each lady writes ona slip of 
paperhermaidennameand her husband’s name. 
The maiden names are made intoa list and the 
guests are asked to tellwhom each one married. 
Reading the answers aloud creates much mirth, 
for who cansay whether ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth Ellen 
Smith” isnow “Mrs. Henry Alfred Brown” or 
“Mrs. William James Jones’’? 

If you do not wish to serve an ice for refresh- 
ments pink gelatin is very pretty, with im- 
bedded hearts of red cherries. With this may 
be served a loaf cake, iced, or Valentine Kisses 
and Cupid Cocoanut Jumbles, for which you 
may have recipes if you wish them. 

A ring in the loaf cake adds to its mystery. 
Before the cake is passed a quiver of tiny gilt 
arrows, to which a small paper heart has been 
attached, should be passed to the guests, who 
are each requested to take one and write his or 
her name upon the heart. Then the cake is 
handed around and the guests thrust their 
arrows into it. Nextit is cut, amid much ex- 
citement, and the one whose arrow is nearest 
the ring gets the favor and is destined to be 
married before next Saint Valentine’s Day. 





NOTE —Miss Hunt is always glad to help the girls plan 
their home parties, and will be pleased to send further 
t directions and patterns and games to supplement 

the suggestions on this page. Send your request, 
accompanied by four 











roomand first Sus- = oe it. cents in stamps for 
pend from it, by i , postage on inclosures, 
means of baby | Ab zt! AA 4 toMiss VirginiaHunt, 
ribbon, the little | fai ( } ‘ Ti incare of THE Lapies’ 
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A Washington Cake, and Valentine 
Cap and Apron Holders 
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These 3 dozen eggs 
cost $1.08. : 
This pound package 

of Sun-Maid Raisins § 
costs not over 15c. 





Some Delicious Dishes to Make 


With This Fruit-Food 


RAISIN PIE 


Three eggs, | cup of sugar, | cup 
cream, sweet or sour (sour preferred), 
\y teaspoon cloves, 1/2 package of 
seeded or seedless Sun-Maid raisins. 
Beat the yolks of eggs and the white 
of one, keeping the remaining two for 
frosting. Add sugar, cream, cloves 
and raisins. Bake in a rich pie crust 
in a slow oven. When done beat the 
whites of the two eggs until stiff; add 
two tablespoons of granulated sugar. 
Place in oven and bake until light 
brown. This will make one pie. 


SPLENDID RAISIN CAKE 


One-fourth cup butter or lard, | cup 
sugar, Y2 cup milk, 2'/ teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 2 eggs, V2 teaspoon vanilla, 
134 cups flour, ’. package chopped 
Sun-Maid seeded raisins. Cream but- 
ter and add sugar gradually. Add 
beaten eggs and milk. Add the flour 
sifted with baking powder, vanilla and 
raisins. Bake in layer tins about 20 to 
30 minutes. Filling—whip 114 cups 
heavy cream until stiff, add '/2 tea- 
spoon vanilla, 2 tablespoons powdered 
sugar, 1 Y packages Sun-Maid seeded 
raisins (finely chopped). 


RAISIN SALAD 


One cup celery cut in pieces, '/2 cup 
of walnuts cutin pieces, '/7 cup chopped 
Sun-Maid seeded raisins. Combine 
and serve onlettuce leaves with Mayon- 
naise dressing or Cream dressing. 


STUFFED RAISINS FOR LUNCHEONS 
AND TEAS 


Blanch almonds. Select large Sun- 
Maid cluster raisins and take out seeds. 
Slit raisins slightly and insert almonds 
and draw skin around to cover opening. 


RAISIN CHOCOLATE COOKIES 


Two eggs, | cup brown sugar, /2 cup 
flour, | teaspoon baking powder sifted 
with flour, /% teaspoon cinnamon, |/2 
teaspoon allspice, | cup Sun-Maid 
seedless raisins mixed together with 
walnuts, citron and candied orange 
peel, 4 tablespoons chocolate. Drop 
teaspoonful into panand bake in moder- 
ate oven about ten or fifteen minutes. 











Get This From Your Baker 
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These 36 Eggs 


Have the Same Food Value as 


This Pound 





of Sun-Maid Raisins 





Think of this, you housewives 
who want to serve nourishing food 
while cutting down the living cost: 


One pound of Sun-Maid Raisins 


contains 1635 food-units of energy, 
the same as three dozen eggs. One 
pound of beans contains less than 
half as much food value. A pound 
of peas, less than one-third. A pound 
of potatoes and a pound of whole 
milk together fall 925 points short. 
A pound of lean beef fails to equal 


it by 1055 food-units. 
Raisins —the Fruit-Food 


Raisins are the world’s greatest fruit 
food — pure, concentrated nutriment. And 
they add a delicate flavor to scores of 
dishes that are plain without them. 

Merely 2 ounces of raisins in a dish of a 
certain widely used wheat-food for break- 
fast add incomparably to the flavor and 
increase the food value 102 per cent. 

To bread, to puddings, to cakes, to pie, 
Sun-Maid Raisins bring a royal measure 
of healthfulness. 

Have raisin sauce for breakfast. Serve 
Sun-Maid Raisins stewed, with cream. 


The whole family would welcome more 
raisins. Let them have Sun-Maid Raisins 
in some attractive form every day. 


Just Delicious Sun-Cured 
California Grapes 


Sun-Maid Raisins are simply sun-cured 
grapes. But the grapes are the sweetest, 
tenderest and most luscious that California 
grows. We take only the best—the kinds 
too delicate to ship —and “sun-make” them 
Sun-Maids are the cream of 
this marvelous crop. 


into raisins. 


They taste like confections—they are 
wholesome and pure. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN COMPANY, 215 Fresno Street, Fresno, Cal. 





All Food Values based on Government Statistics as contained in U. S. Bulletin No. 24 


In This Package 


Ask for Sun-Maids in this package, and be 
sure you get them, for they cost no more than 
the common sort. Your dealer has them, or 
he can get them easily by sending to his jobber. 


Ask for any of these three varieties: Sun- 
Maid Seeded (seeds extracted); Sun-Maid Seed- 
less (from seedless grapes); Sun-Maid Cluster 
(on stems, not seeded) to serve as dessert 


with nuts. 


52 Charming Recipes 


Just write us a post card and we'll send 
you a beautiful free book that tells 52 ways to 
make delicious raisin-foods and dainties. This 
book will open your eyes to the possibilities of 
raisins. It will show you what your family is 
missing when you fail to make raisins a daily 


food. 


a 
22 . 


ears a 


15 OZ.NET WEIGHT 


t ¢ " : ; 
." ~ z 


CALIFORNIA 


SUN-MAID 


SEEDED MUSCAT 


RAISINS 


1 lb. Package —Price not over 15c. 





, California 

i Associated 
7 Raisin Co. 

¢ 215 Fresno Street 











Your baker is probably cine of the thousands 
who are now baking California Raisin Bread, 
using a prize recipe which we furnish. 

The bread is plainly labeled so you can 
identify it—“California Raisin Bread, made with 
Sun-Maid Raisins.” (Note illustration below.) 

You have never served a more healthful food, 
and the raisins make it delicious. See what 
the children say when they taste it. Let them 
have all they want. Here are food value and 
, delicacy perfectly combined. 
Ask your baker—today — 
1 about “California Raisin Bread, 
BM] made with Sun-Maid Raisins.” 

(15) 





i CALIFORNIA 











This Big 712-lb. Special Introductory Package 
Containing the 3 Kinds— $1 


If your dealer hasn't Sun-Maid Raisins now 
in stock send this coupon and enclose $1. This 
big special package, nearly the size of a suit 
box, will come to any address in the United 
States, prepaid. It comes direct from the Cali- 
fornia vineyards and will show you how good 
Sun-Maid Raisins are. It contains the three 
kinds—7'% lbs. net. You'll want your dealer 
always to sell you Sun-Maid Raisins after you 
have tried the raisins in this box. 








_¢ Fresno, Cal. 
F 


, 4 Send me, all charges pre- 
paid, the special 71/2-lb. box 
, 4 containing the 3 varieties of Sun- 
0 Maid Raisins. | enclose $1 for 
it. Also send your free Recipe 
¢ Book. 
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Name 


Street ae 


RAISINS 
SPECIAL 322k? 


City 


State = 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 


orale Maoh peara. 


: INTERESTING question is propounded 
to me frequently. Perhaps I need all the 
and again 1 am_asked by correspondents: is a vital consideration to all 
qcateges "Yeu," | waayect, frocn chibi women. The complexion is the 
Be gently chldden as foolish” of ‘supersti- keynote of personal appearance, 
Hot witlioutseeu, why we chose the Swantita, and it is upon complexion that 
Gian) ‘Eke word “lock” dies Sneed apoecs beauty depends, far more than 
ek eeeueniis) 1 commulied a aan bare upon feature. A faultless complex- | 


putting the question before our girls. The : . 


man’s name is Webster, - this, in part, is his ion can best be obtained by the 
definition of the word “luck”: : 
efinition of the wor uc daily use of 








aber SSR paar 





‘‘THAT WHICH HAPPENS TO ONE SEEMINGLY BY 
CHANCE; CHANCE; HAP; FATE; FORTUNE.” 


the Chute A wide range of significations, you see! To ; 
which of them does The Girls’ Club stand com- F? f A f 
mitted? é 
lo the | ? mi Tec 
ET’S see some of the letters which, my readers / Ho S 
tell me frankly (and I agree with them), : 


2 interesting than anything else which 

Laundress! appears in our column. ‘This one froma PERFECT COLD CREAM 

e would-be member of the Club illustrates admi- - ” 
ably the idea of luck, as expressed by the first O Ki, / Ke ; 

me Wieetaiceas SheNind that Keeps 
Well, here I am at last! I have always wanted 


No washings to ]} sya more shout tie Cub, Please what i For twenty-four years it has soft- 


for the golden flood to reach their level, or do they 2 : BN 
WOITTY you. do things? : A NEw JERSEY GIRL. ened the touch of Time, nourished 4 “iy l 
‘ She shall judge for herself. ; ; he health | d ms ie 
N O hard work to Here are a few letters from my “Girls Who the healt -2lOW and preserve to hy bel 
since { gave that sitie co sy Hele book written many a matron the girlish com \ 
: since I gave that title to my little book written d - 
tire you. for the beneit of pitied inquire about the 


Club, which tells in plexion and youthful charm of 
+ ‘ peed erect a en : : 
No scalding suds || fesorgantation, ( débutante days. ; 
, ~ You may notice 
fq) toruin your hands. that I didn’t call the 
f book ‘Girls Who 


f i Found Luck!” 
fi There is a laundress ound Lac : 
oy Dear Girls’ Club: 


/ in the house when I was certainly de- 


lighted itp ol 
She - received my checks 
Pe y Ou use P. AND G.— amounting to $50. 


. The Swastika pin is 

The White Naphtha a little beauty, and 
—— | I appreciate it very, 

xe a | very much, as I also 

Soap because | do the stationery 
| and the artistic 


Department 14 | | 
| ‘*Mammy” picture. | : 


It works while the | Please accept my ‘ | 

sincere thanks for Other D. & R. Products you will | 

clothes soak. It all of them. It is arep re P d a 

certainly a pleasure The Girls’ Club Pin enjoy usIng | 

needs no back-break- to work i (Shown Half of Actual Size) = | 

| a generous u P : 

ing help from you | I only gion pF pee time to do more, but Iam a Poudre Débutante ° ° . ‘ 25C | 

{ ° teacher, and, of course, my time is much taken up. ets Fi | 

° I hope to do what I can, knowing that you appre- Perfect Cold Cream Soap, IOC and 2 5c | 
It requires only cold ciate the “little” as Oe ot Wain Headache Cologne, -25C, 50C and $1.00 

or lukewarm water. Dear — var g4 I am —_— on my ——e Violette Rico Toilet Water e e 85c 

year’s work, and hope to have a very successful 

I t alo ne g ets th e ar. My Swastika pin is certainly leinaiag we 

Peak yo in —, ways. I bia a A omg any- 

" thing for my membership in the Club y salary 

clothes SW eet and checks have always arrived in due season, and I 

| sincerely thank you for them and for the box of 

clean. | stationery. AN OHIO GIRL. 


Dear Girls’ Club: My days have been full from 
, morning till night, keeping up what the Club 

And the beauty about helped me to start—a house and lot in my name. 
¥ f It has also taught me to be saving. One dollar 
it 1S you can keep earned by myself is ever so much more than ten 
> dollars given to me. I spend over and over, in my 


this laund ress all the imagination, the money I myself have earned, and 


enjoy the spending as much as if it were not all 





Tubes 25¢ and soc 

Jars 35c to $1.50 
A large trial tube and booklet, “Be- 
ware The Finger of Time,’ mailed 
for ten cents, coin or stamps. 
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DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
New York City 








reposing in The Girls’ Club Saving Fund, where 
week to do your | derided to place it. en 
‘ is A MARRIED MEMBER FROM MANITOBA. 
general cleaning and I am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of a 
= 4 check for $150, representing my salary for the 
make things easier month of December—which, by-the-way, is the 
largest salary check I have received from The Girls’ 
for you than ever Club. A CALIFORNIAN. 
i f When I have told you that the girl from Ohio 
erore. has earned $180 since coming into the Club, 
while the writer of the brief and businesslike 
letter published just above has earned between 
The $4000 and $5000, you’ll say this was as- 
WHITE suredly good “fortune”; but does any one 
Naphtha Soap believe that it “‘just happened,” that it was 
A ‘‘fate,” or “‘chance,” or that she or any of the 
‘ others sat down and waited for ‘“‘the golden 
flood to reach their level’’? 
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+ ; : : G M 
TOW, as a matter of fact, the girls who sit ——_“ i X $ | Ai) | Bs SAT "RAS 


iN and wait never make money through the = ; | Ser Sy ilk it ——E2EBN = 
Club, because they never get into it; and they te ¢ \ = ‘ =a - 

never get into it because they never ask to be WNL RETARD Py Tase pl Di Bi) 
taken in, but sit down waiting, Micawber-like, ———— = Ze <5 she See 

for the “Sg golden flood’? which never flows for — : Ls Ww be G Ae) sol 


them. Be fore the crude word “‘luck,”’ which 5 je Mea TUG Z * AN ae s ; 85 it ate tp clan FEC COLD CREAT 
the careless world loves to scrawl across a suc- Sie SN Me cab ch aie . » CuEMisT a nn ul cr 
cessful career, the bold finger of Truth usually f = Z an LN Ht 
prefaces the emphatic letter ‘‘ P.” MI Hi Ht 

Of one thing I am firmly convinced, and I “alll i} 
think you are too—the girls who wear our af 
Swastika pin are mighty lucky! As to the 
Swastika design itself, the universal and imme- 
morial symbol of good fortune, the girls who 
have begged me to tell its ever-inte resting story 
in this column, for the “‘twenty-’leventh” time, 
can learn more of its history than I could relate 
here, from a dainty little white-and-gold book 
which, together with the booklet, ‘‘ Girls Who 
Made Good,” I will send, without cost, to any 
girl who requests it. For of another fact I am 
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Swift's 
. ” 
Premium 
> . Bacon 
SN now 
\ \aae Double 
Be Branded 
a \ so that you may be 
| \\ sure of getting what 
we | i you ask for when 
) ” ope BY you order the best— 
F REE e \ “Swift’s Premium”. 
. A Below is the outer 
~~ \ 
~ A Week's Supply of N\ parchment wrap- 
_/ MARINELLO POWDER \\ per in which 
¢ Here’s a powder that gives one’s skin all the healthful fresh- ANG sate / pt ecrmerE 
( / ness and natural beauty of youth. Bacon is delivered 
/ Itso closely resembles the real appearance of the skin that it is to the dealer. 
/ almost impossible to detect it—yet it covers blemishes and turns a 
/ muddy complexion into a clean, sound, healthy appearance. Marinello 
] 4 Powder stays on—and affords a protection against wind and sun that 
| is pe remarkable. It is daintily perfumed by exquisite and last- ¥ 
ing odor. te 
| If yi will send two dimes and three two-cent stamps we will put the s 
powder ina 
Li Smart and Convenient Zesili@N 
Pow e e rem iu 
—‘\ Vanity Case and Coin Purse | 6} 
\ A highly useful article of unusual beauty. One side has place for $1.20 /#: \ Bacon /, 
in change, the other contains a mirror and soft, fluffy powder puff. \ Swift a pany 
If you do not wish the Vanity Case and Coin Purse simply send 
us your name and address and we will send you the Free 
Marinello Powder. We are taking this means of demonstrat- 
ce es: fe Look for this brand when 
Please send today—State shade of powder desired. the bacon is sent home. 
MARINELLO COMPANY 
Dept. 140 : ° 
Chicago, M. Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
NNN 
z We need the assistance of a lot of people all over the country = 
= MISS MARY P. LODGE to look after the subscription business of The Ladies’ Home MR. COURTWRIGHT = 
=| | Bours cerned enough in fou Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country of Nebraska devotes allie | |= 
— oe Gentleman. | cerns over'$5,000 year. | | 
= Thousands of women and men are doing it now, but we = 
i|/2 need more. We want representatives in every town in the = 
|= country through whom old subscribers may renew and new = 
= readers subscribe. = 
If you are going to have some spare time on your hands, we = 
should like to write to you. = 
Remember this: If you try the work for just a part of one day = 
ee yee ve and then quit, you will have made some money. at Maryland wrens. tare | [Ba 
| feeling of pride goes with 7 o : a farmer’s wife. Without = 
|__| | Hone Tart cumedan aver But you won’t quit, for the opportunity for turning spare iare ented SHousoN = 
io time into cash will be just as apparent and attractive to you = 
. as it has been to so many others. = 
CT AT Send us a line of inquiry and let us tell you about the plan. = 
HT = We will pay you in salary and commission and provide = 
7 = everything necessary. We will coach you as to how to be = 
= successful — without a cent of expense to you and without = 
= the least obligation on your part. = 
| Agency Division, Box 705 MR. SIDNEY ECKLEY E 
>| . NELLIE McCALL 2 ° . of Ohio is a public auditor = 
|| ghobeyentee, My prot The Curtis Publishing Company and ogcoumant, deggrnce | |e 
Be ‘or building = Brno Philadelphia, Pennsylvania second month ‘ind $70.00 = 
} eee EEE 
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gathered together. I would have given a 
month’s pay to have seen Ben’s face when it 


was shown to him, provided he could notsee me. 
What would hedo? We debated that incorners 
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Guaranteed Not to all the morning. 
Early in the afternoon Charlie rang me up. 
Rip, Split or Tear “*Splendid!”? she cried. “It is perfectly mag- 


nificent.” And then, like a bucket of cold 
water in the face: “Honestly, Dick, I never 
dreamed you had it in you.”’ 

“T haven’t. That wasn’t mine. That effort’ 
was the new editor’s.” 

“Oh!” A slight pause; then: “‘ I’m awfully 
sorry, Dick. Really I didn’t mean it that way. 
You know I didn’t.” 

“It’s all right. I’m glad you’re pleased. 
Going to drop in to bid us good-by?” 

She giggled over that and replied: ‘“‘No 
need. He can’t scare the ‘Pitchfork.’” 

A few minutes before five o’clock a gambler 
walked into the business office and requested 
to see the publisher. He was informed that 
the publisher was not available. “It don’t 
matter,” said the messenger politely, offering 
me a long cigar done up in goldfoil; “I come 
from Ben Hilton. You people had a piece 
about him in the paper today. Well, Ben told 
me to say he would call at nine o’clock tonight 
to see you about it.” And with that the mes- 
senger flicked a match through the open door 
and departed. 





\TONEof the staff deserted the officeas onthe 
previous visit. The ‘‘Pitchfork’’ employed 
twelve men in all departments and they held 
a councilin the pressroom at seven o'clock, at 
which it was proposed that each should arm 
himself, and collectively they would blow Ben 
Hilton’s head off; which would have been very 
satisfactory, could they have workedit. But 
who would do the blowing? And where? In 
their dilemma they sent an invitation to the 
editor and myself to join the conference, but 
we declined. Philpotts answered laconically 
that he was very busy, and intimatedalso that, 
inasmuch as we were supposed to come out 
—— matutinally, it would be as well for them to 
**It Won’t Tear”’ rustle around. So they gave him up as hope- 








less, calculating that a youth spent in the 

Belding’s Silk Fabrics will dry serene security of New England had made him 
clean without damage. The white impervious to present possibilities. 

washes like muslin. Wrinkles are It was one of those gasping nights that pre- 


. - sage rains after drought. As nine o’clock drew 
easily pressed out by the use of < : poe sO 
y pressed o Haney . near one felt an electric tension in the atmos- 


damp cloth and warm iron (not phere of the editorial room. To my surprise 
hot) on the wrong side. Ray Watson was on hand. What the little fel- 
; low had gone through only Heaven knows; 
B Idi Te l but he had fought the fight and won. Holding 
€ ing Ss earless it to be certain death he yet waited, chained 

te to his post by the power of self-respect. Pres- 
Petticoat Silks ent also were two printers and the half-breed 
janitor, who had lately evinced a doglike at- 


loneeee SE tails of sate Techies tachment to Philpotts. Baxter, the pressman, 
onger 1f made OF this tashionable idled at a table ina corner, skimming over a 


guaranteed silk. — All latest shades, pile of American exchanges. His huge, hairy 
beautiful soft finish, fine luster. arms were bare to the shoulders and spotted 
with ink; he puffed hard on a short, black pipe. 


Belding’s Guaranteed The editorial room was long and narrow, 


with cracks in walls and ceiling and strips of 


Dress Silks paper hanging loose. A deal table forRay Wat- 


son, another for the exchanges, five or six 





Your Petticoats will wear much 












~ What kind of ® 
Baking Powder | ™ 


healt 


do you use? || .® 





A most complete line of Messalines chairs—these and Philpotts’s desk constituted baby 
Taffetas, Satin de Chines, Satin Char- the furniture. _ : : ” 
meuse. All latest colors, plain and Opening off the far end was a tiny office ness 
nowelty doen Guaranteed natn which had been the Old Man’s sanctum when 


rip, split or tear. he devoted effort to the “ Pitchfork.” It could 


be reached by a stair from the ‘* Palace Drug Some baking powders | sick 


Store,’ Charlie’s father having been a crank 


. ¥ if h 
Belding Ss Guaranteed about keeping secret his Connection with the y e 


° 
> ing Sj newspaper. Ths office hada narow door contain alum. | lum 
Lining Silks — with 9 lrosted.glen upper hall, labeled “Prt | . he 
ciltave dong held the lead for lining] suck, me as strange, for it iad been locked Alum is a mineral acid, a powerful astrin- | an in 
ee Lage olyedy deride gent, declared by eminent medical authorities | on 
Retail Prices vente a step sounder! on the star each unfit to use in food. re 
wide, sates eae tia te ana. Miwa ee Read the back of the label on the can. It tells ' your 
and $2.00 per yard. citizen with a news item or a telegraph mes- 1 





L k g : senger. We were all nervous— pitiably, sickly of what your baking powder is composed. briny 
00 


nervous—all, that is, except Philpotts. That 
and 


fish-blooded Northerner continued to write ‘ . 
‘There Is no alum inl In 


calmly, filling sheet after sheet of paper. 









































a ne eed ‘) ' ERE he comes,” whispered a printer, and clear 
Th FACTORY SERVICE RETURN THE something like a sigh went up from the ° ee 
GARMENT TO. OUR NEAREST room. Just then the clock struck nine. O a a In OW er dairie 
SALESROOM. EXPRESS PREPAID There was a quick tread of feet in the hall a , 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG. AND WE and the door flew back. Ben Hilton entered, peen 
WILL REPLACE WITHOUT CHARGE scanning every occupant of the room as he . ha 
BELDING BROS rae) stepped through. He wore a blue serge suit, If alum were considered a healthful or s | 
: : with a polka-dot tie, an opal pin, a wide, gray . di f b ki d h It 
SILK MANUFACTURERS felt hat and tan shoes—a fine figure of aman. proper ingre 1ent or a ing pow ers, t e 
Both hands were rammed into his coat pock ° a safe 
ets; two supporters kept at a nicely calcu- Royal Baking Powder Company would use add v 
lated distance behind. He recognized me and . . : . p 
nodded, almost infriendliness. Next he espied 7. as its cost 1S exceedingly small. ILS re 
Ray, crouching in his chair as though not quite . 
- decided whether to spring or crumple up. Sen 
Beldin Guarantee “* Take it easy, kid,” he said good-naturedly. ple « 
g “Don’t do nothing foolish. You've got till | enot 
spring. 
Bell Tag Next his glance lighted on Philpotts, whose = 
isolated desk proclaimed his status. The new 
When you buy ready-to-wear gar- editor had not raised his eyes when Hilton car 
ments. It is your protection. , camein, butwenton writing, his glasses winking | 
Sent FREE-—Illustrated Booklet ‘‘ The under the light, his face devoid of emotion. ; -—— 
Story of A Silk Mill”’ written by well known _ Ben walked up to the desk and stood seal) NEx 
lecturer and writer. FREE, if you address him. “Say, said he, “where’s the editor of AV in 
our Chicago Office, 201 West Monroe this rag?” 
Street. Philpotts made him repeat the question Plea 
before his pencil ceased its rapid, steady D . ° =a 
Beldin Bros & Co movement. Then he looked up and replied: 1S made from cream of tartar, which 1S de- Tria 
£ . 4 “ Right here, sir. What canI do for you?” . d f d h . dd | 
New York Chicago St. Louis Foranswer Benstared at him with the blight- rive rom grapes, an ence ita S Only 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati ing concentration that had sapped the nerve h | h ] li : h f d Nan 
St. Paul Baltimore San Francisco of many hardier men, All he got for his pains ea t fu qua ihies to the food. 
Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewin Bene re 
Silks and Belding’s Embroidery Silks. ~ CONTINUED ON PAGE 47 Add 
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When Your Baby 
Is Grown Up 


HE food you give your baby 

now will affect him to the 
last day of his life. Whether he 
has the strong body and clear 
mind that means success de- 
pendsupon you. The baby that 
struggles against cow’s milk 
now—even if he survives—and 
alas, our babies pass from us by 
the hundred thousands every 
year—may grow up with the 
ruined digestion that makes 
misery and unhappiness. 


Train your baby for life-long 
health from the beginning. Give 
him your breast milk as long as 
you can—then wean him slowly 


Nestlés Food 


that for three generations has 
built up men and women of 
healthy bodies and clear heads. 


Remember that even if your 
baby can fight the endless sick- 
ness that is in the milk from 
sick cows in dirty dairies—even 
if he can fight today its heavy 
lumps in his little stomach—he 
may later have the handicap of 
an impaired digestion. 


NESTLE’ S—because it is 
close to mother’s milk—keeps 
your baby well. NESTLE’S 
brings health and strength, bone 
and blood and muscle. 


In NESTLE’S—made from the 
clear milk of healthy cows in sanitary 
dairies—every cow’s milk danger has 
been destroyed — every baby need 
has been added. 


It comes to you in 
a safe, air-tight can— 
add water—boil—and 
it’s ready. 

Send coupon for sam- 

ple can of NESTLE’S 

enough for 12 times. 

Send for the book 


about babies and their 
care by specialists. 





~ 





NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
232 Broadway, New York 
Please send me, FREE, your Book and 


Trial Package. 


. 
Name 


Address __ 
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was an unblinking survey from behind the 
thick glasses; and at the end of a long minute 
he said: “I dropped in, me and my friends, to 
see about that piece in your paper this morn- 
ing. Who wrote it?” 

“T wrote it,” 
Ben Hilton?” 

The quiet of death settled over the room. 
Not a man moved a muscle, for we knew that 
the time had come. In the tingling silence I 
became conscious of a soundless stirring on my 
right and turned my head to see. The muzzle 
of a gun—a full six inches of it—protruded 
through the slit in the Old Man’s door. 

Hilton did not fulfill expectations. Instead he 
nodded at Philpotts, almost admiringly. ‘‘ Yes, 
I’m Ben Hilton,” said he. ‘I didn’t think 
you’d own up. Don’t you know I came ‘here 
fixing to kill the man who did that?” 


replied Philpotts. ‘‘Are you 


HE editor laid down his pencil and shoved 

back his chair with a loud scraping. SC 
I’ve heard,’”’ he returned calml y. ‘‘You’ve 
talked enough about it. You’ve been bragging 
all over Acatan that you were going to ‘get’ the 
man who wrote the piece. Well I wrote it. And 
what’s more I’m writing another one at this 
moment; it’s twice as hot as the one I wrote 
yesterday. So what have you got to say?” 

Again Ben studied him, searching for the 
weak point. Finally he said almost pettishly: 
“‘Say, bo, you’re a new one on me. Consarn 
my eyes if you ain’t! I can’t touch you like 
this. Don’t youknow that? Why, I never shot 
a man in cold blood in my life. Stand up and 
do something.” 

“Mr. Hilton,’ replied Philpotts, with a 
manifest effort to control his impatience, ‘‘I 
haven’t got a gun or a knife or a blessed thing 
on me. So you'll have to do all the shooting or 
cutting that is to be done. Now I haven’t time 
to listen to speeches. Either do something or 
beat it. We’re getting out a newspaper.” 

Upon this Ben removed his hands from his 
pockets and seated himself on the edge of the 
desk, dangling one foot. ‘‘Say,” he said in 
genuine admiration, ‘ ‘T’ll be doggoned if you’re 
scared a bit.”’ He leaned forward with a char- 
acteristic gesture and tapped Philpotts on the 
chest with his forefinger. ‘‘ You’re the first 
man I ever met who wasn’t scared, son. 

“Mr. Hilton’’—one would have thought 
from his businesslike severity that it was a 
creditor laying down terms to a debtor—‘‘I’m 
busy. You’ve bragged all over Acatan that 
you were going to make the man who wrote 
that story eat it. I wrote it. Now make good 
or get out.’ Philpotts tilted back his chair, 
strumming on the desk with a pencil. There 
was no braggadocio in his bearing, scarcely a 
trace of nervousness; he seemed merely fretted 
by an irritating situation and anxiously insist- 
ent to have done with it. 

Hilton could make nothing of this species. 
After another steady scrutiny of Philpotts’s 
eyes: ‘‘Say, what are you trying to do, any- 
how? You know right well I can’t touch you 
this way. I do believe you want to die.” 

Something like a spasm crossed Philpotts’s 
face, and when he spoke the strain under which 
he labored was pronounced. ‘‘Oh, no, I don’t. 
I’ve got everything—everything in the world— 
to live for. But you’ve been bragging all over 
town. Now make good.” 

Still the gun-fighter did not move. We waited, 
breathless. 

“Go ahead, Hilton. Shoot. But you can 
count on one thing when you do—that minute 
you’re done for. There are enough decent citi- 
zens in this town, Mr. Hilton—well try it and 
see. Mark my words. You'll swing from the 
highest hill.” 


EN slowly straightened himself. Somehow 

we knew he would not shoot Philpotts; but 
he had to do something. Having announced 
publicly that he would even the score there 
could be no backing down—not for Ben Hilton. 
He stood committed. He must act before he 
left that room, and his eyes roved over us, 
seeking a way out. ‘‘W ho’ s there?”’ he cried 
she arply, pointing at the private office. 

““Nobody. That room hasn’t been occupied 
in six months.”’ 

“Maybe not,” he said to me; ‘‘ but I swear I 
saw something move.” He continued to stare 
doubtfully at the dark opening. 

“Will I go take a look, Ben?”’ 
Dugei in in a low voice. 

‘*No-o-o,”” answered Hilton after a minute, 
his gaze still on the door; ‘‘no use hunting 
trouble. Maybe—pshaw, T reckon it was the 
wind.’’ He wheeled on me. ‘‘ You seem to be 
sort of head push around here. Are you the 
proprietor? a 

a ad 

‘“Who is, then?” 

“That’s my business.” 

Insté antly his manner changed, became pur- 
poseful. ‘‘So,’’ he drawled, ‘‘that’s your busi- 
ness, isit? ZThatsuits me. Then I'll hold you 
responsible for what the ‘Pitchfork’ says.” 

It had come. This was the opening Ben had 
played for; but before he could move, the big 
pressman had sprung upon him and pinned his 
wrists. So quickly had he acted, foreseeing the 
development, that not agun was pulled. ‘Mr. 
Hilton,” said Baxter, “you had better not 
struggle. I can break your arm.” 

‘Sir,’ ’ said Ben, mimicking his accent, “‘I 
won’t.” And, finding himself powerless, he sub- 
mitted with a smile. 

‘“Now I’m going to release you,”’ continued 
the Scotchman, ‘‘and I suppose you'll draw 
your gun. But first let me warn you. The min- 
ute you do you're a dead man.” He paused to 
let that sink in. I caught the gleam of metal 
through the open door of the Old Man’s office. 

““Some of us will be killed, too, for your friends 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 48 


asked Red 
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Send in the coupon below for two 


samples of the wonderful Silver 
Polish made from material obtained 


from this mine 


: 


SS 06}, uu 
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A 50 year old 


world-famous Pol- 
ishing Powder—now 
made in Cream form, too 


Here is some real news for 
housekeepers. You can now 
have Electro Silicon in pow- 
der form or in cream form. 
For 50 years the powder has en- 
joyed a larger sale than all other 
silver polishes. Nothing has ever 
been found to compare with it as a 
cleanser and brightener of silver, 
gold, plated ware, brass, copper, 
aluminum, tin, steel, pewter, cut 
glass, ivory, marble, celluloid and 
gloss paint. 


And now you can have Electro 
Silicon in cream form if you pre- 
fer. The cream is made from the 
powder and is identical in merit. 


Let us send you two 
samples to test 


If you are in doubt as to whether 
you prefer the cream or powder, 
mail us the coupon for a sample of 
each to try. You will find both 
identical in results. Each does its 
work quickly, with least effort on 
your part. Neither contains grit, 
acid, ammonia or any injurious 
substance, so cannot mar the finest 
surface. 


If you have never used Electro 
Silicon, by all means send the cou- 
pon, try the samples, and learn 
how easily and quickly it imparts 
a brilliant sheen on any surface 
where a high polish is desired. 


No more drudgery 


Whether you decide to use Electro Sili- 
con Polishing Powder or Electro Silicon 
Polishing Cream, youwillnever againcall 
it drudgery to polish your tableware or 
toilet articles. The marvelous action of 
Electro Silicon, in cither form, makes a 
mirror of everything it’s used on. 
The samples will convince you. Mail the 
coupon now, 
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-& A wonderful mine has made 
f Silver Polishing easy 


Half a century ago the substance from which 
Electro Silicon is made, was discovered. 

Nature placed this material in Nevada, close 
to the silver mines, almost as a hint to what 





use this gleaming, snow-white substance 
should be put. Soft as velvet, free from grit, 
it was accidentally discovered to possess mar- J 
velous polishing properties. It has been used 
for nearly 50 years for that one purpose. In 











its highly refined and finished state, the 
preparation is called Electro Silicon. Hereto- 
fore it has always been sold in powder form, 
in the yellow box. Now we are also making 
it in cream form for those we prefer it. 


B)} Let us send you a sample of each, whether 
you now use the powder or not. We want you 
to have both so you may try them at the 
same time and judge which form you prefer 
after a test of each. 
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Mail the coupon Now 


Electro Silicon is its own best adver- 
tisement. A trial is the most convinc- 
ing evidence of its merit. When you 
know how efficient it is, you will never 
care to use any other polish. That is why 
we are anxious to send you samples. 
Mail us the coupon, enclosing two 
cents, or atwo cent stamp,to partly pay 
for postage and packing, and we will, at 
once, send you a sample of Electro Sili- 
con Polishing Powder and ournew prod- 
uct, Electro Silicon Polishing Cream. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO. 
28 Cliff Street, New York 


Prices Electro Silicon Polishing Powder, 
=—_—_—_—_— 10c. Electro Silicon Polishing 
Cream, 12 pint jar, 25c. At most good 
grocers and druggists, or, if unable to 
readily obtain it, we will supply you 
direct on receipt of price. 





coupon 


for samples 


THE ELECTRO 
SILICON CoO., 
28 Cliff Street, New York. 


stamp, to partly pay the postage and 
packing. Send me a sample of Electro Silicon 
Polishing Powder and your new product, 
Electro Silicon Polishing Cream. 


State__ 






























































White magic 
on mirrors— 
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I always clean my 
mirrors with Bon Ami 
— it’s so easy! 


I simply apply a thin, 
wet lather of Bon Ami 
—let it dry for a mo- 
ment—then wipe it 
off with a dry cloth. 


Every mark, smudge 
and speck disappears! 
And there are no ob- 7 
stinate, damp smears Y 


left on the glass, either! 





Bon Ami comes off dry— 
that prevents smears and 
does away with all slow, 
laborious polishing and 
rubbing. 





Bon Ami is real white 
magic in my home. A little 
touch—a little rub—and 
presto, how things shine! 
Glass, nickel, tile, enamel, 
aluminum, brass, tin, paint! 


Have you tried Bon Ami 
Powder yet ? 
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Your grocer has it now. 
You may like it even better 
than the cake. Why not 
try it? 


Made in both cake 


and powder form 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


“*Hasn’t 
scratched 
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yet. 
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are ready of course. Is it worth that, Mr. Hil- 
ton? Perhaps you might get away tonight. 
But if you did you’d be killed tomorrow or the 
next day. Now think. Are you thinking? I’m 
going to let go your hands. There.” 

He stepped back. Nervous fingers were 
gripping the butts of guns in pockets and desk 
drawers, but Hilton did nothing. He kept his 
hands up and smiled around on the threat- 
ening circle. That is the way I like best to 
remember Hilton, for he was not afraid. 

“Well,” he said easily, ‘I lose. Put up your 
gun, Red. But perhaps this ain’t the last of it, 
either. No, I reckon it ain’t. You go ahead in 
your ol’ ‘ Pitchfork’ and try to drive me out of 
town. Try it; I reckon I can rock along pretty 
comfortable. Come on, boys.” As they were 
filing out he pointed sternly at Ray Watson. 
“TI told you till spring,” he reminded him; 
“but I’ve changed my mind. It ain’t often 
Ben Hilton turns back, but I expect you had to 
do what they paid you to do. My quarrel’s 
with the proprietor now. So rest easy, son.” 

Then, returning to the new editor’s desk, he 
said gruffly to the impassive Philpotts: ‘‘ What’s 
your name? Shake. I’m strong for you.” 


ND out they trooped, Red Duggan grinning 
back at meas he carefully closed the door. 
Hardly had their trampling ceased on the 
stairs when a crash sounded in the Old Man’s 
sanctum, and when we crowded around the en- 
trance and switched on the light there was 
Charlie Mattox lying on the floor in a faint— 
with an automatic shotgun beside her. 
Philpotts pushed through us and, lifting 
her with surprising ease, set her in a chair. 
Charlie’s small, dark head rested against his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Bring some water, Baxter. Hurry.” 
He bathed her face and neck, while I let 
water drip over her wrists. And in a moment 
she tried to sit up, but, discovering who held 
her, sank back again. 





THE GIRL AT 
CENTRAL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


the Wayside Arbor couldn’t be traced. The 
Corona operator could remember nothing 
about it, and there was no record—only Jack 
Reddy's word, and nobody believed it. 

They had him up before the district attor- 
ney, and his examination was published in the 
papers. I can’t put it all down; it’s not 
necessary; but it was bad. After I read it I 
sat still in my room, feeling seasick, and my 
face in the glass frightened me. 

When they asked him if he had been at the 
bungalow that night he said he had—after he 
had given up his hunt for Sylvia.’ 

“Why didn’t you say this at the inquest?” 

He answered that ‘‘he hadn’t thought it was 
necessary, that’’—then he stopped as if he 
wasn’t sure, and after a moment or two said: 
“I didn’t see that it threw any light on the 
murder, as I was alone.” 

“Vou wished to conceal the fact that you 
were there then?” 

To that he answered sharp: ‘‘I did not; but 
I saw no reason to give my movements in de- 
tail, as they were of no importance.” 

‘‘Why did you go there?” 

““T was angry and excited, and it was a place 
where I could be quiet.” 

Asked how long he had been in the bunga- 
low, he said he wasn’t sure; it might have been 
an hour or two. He had lit the fire and sat in 
front of it, thinking and smoking. 

““Didn’t you hunt in the desk for some- 
thing?” 

He answered with a sort of shrug, as if he’d 
forgotten: ‘‘Oh, yes; I was hunting for a bill 
I thought I had left there.”’ 


sh THE questions about Sylvia—whether 
she had been there with him—he answered 
almost violently no, that he had not seen her 
there or anywhere else that night. 

‘Did you notice any footprints inthe mud?”’ 

“T did not.” 

‘There were no evidences on the wharf or 
in the house of any one having been there 
before you?” 

‘‘None. The bungalow was locked and un- 
disturbed.” 

Then they switched off on to the gasoline 
drum and asked him if he had filled the tank 
there; and he said he might have, but he didn’t 
remember. 

“Was it dark when you left the place?”’ 

‘‘No; very bright moonlight.” 

“You remember that?” 

“Ves; I recollect thinking that the ride back 
would be easier than the ride up in the dark.”’ 

‘““Why did you say at the inquest that you 
filled the tank somewhere on the turnpike?” 

*‘T suppose I thought I had. In the angry 
and excited state I was in small things made 
no impression on me. I had no clear memory 
of where I’d done it.” 

All the newspapers agreed that his testi- 
mony was unsatisfactory, and made much of 
his manner, which, under an effort to be calm, 
showed a spasmodic, nervous violence. 

A day later he was arrested at Firehill and 
taken to Bloomington jail to await indictment. 

That night—shall I ever forget it?—I heard 
the sounds in the street dying away and then 
the silence, the deep, lovely silence that comes 
over the village at midnight. And in it I could 
hear my heart beating, and, as I lay with my 
eyes wide open, I could see on the darkness, 
like a picture drawn in fire, Jack Reddy in the 
electric chair. 
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She Calls It 
Fairy Food 


These Sweet, Fragile Bubbles 
of Toasted Corn 


A little girl in the writer’s home calls Corn Puffs fairy 
food. She says, “If there are fairies I imagine they eat food 
like this.” 


Think back to your fairy-tale days. Think how bewitching 
must be airy morsels which a six-year-old calls good enough 
for fairies. 


Now It’s a Novelty 
Serve It Tomorrow 


The charm of newness surrounds Corn Puffs now. It 
is more than a dainty—it’s a surprise. Don’t lose this fas- 
cination. Give your folks the fun of guessing what these 
drop-like bubbles are. 


Corn Puffs are resistless. You are bound to serve them 
later—a thousand times, perhaps. But only once—and that 
is now—will they seem like a discovery. Serve them while 
they’re new. 


These are corn hearts, sweet and flavory, made into pellets 
and puffed. This is done by Prof. Anderson’s process—by 
shooting from guns—as with Puffed Wheat and Rice. 


The flavor comes from toasting in a fearful heat. The 
flakiness comes through millions of steam explosions. You 
have never dreamed that such tempting morsels could be 
made from corn. 





Serve like other cereals —with sugar and cream or in 
milk. But douse them also with melted butter for the children 
to eat like popcorn. Corn Puffs are exquisite, both as food 
and confection. 


Not once in ten years does a new food appear that’s so 
novel and dainty as Corn Puffs. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers (752) 
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Ready i Bose oa 

to Make mf .| HOW THE ATWOODS 
Dessert KEPT THEIR COOK 
in Fifteen he | (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
Minutes cm a 








that bill represented in Norwegian money— 
enough, surely, to buy anything. She handed 
the dealer her mistress’s card, with which that 
lady had thoughtfully provided her, to facilitate 
the delivery of any purchases she might make. 
“You send picture dere,”’ she commanded, and 
turned to go. 

The proprietor of the little shop, a German 
whose heart still turned lovingly to the beauties 
of the Rhine region where he was born, coughed ee 
nervously. ‘‘Well, you see > he began. 4 
“Here, wait a minute. Say!’ He brought it 
out desperately as she was reaching the door. 
“This ain’t enough!” 

Karin turned and retraced her steps, her 
hands fumbling in the bottom of her little 
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purse, empty now save for a few coins. She 
Ready to Cook Immediately took them out —a silver twenty-five-cent piece, 
. ede f two dimes, three pennies—and held them 
Minute Tapioca lends itself mutely toward him. There was something 
to such a variety of new and in the _" action that deeply touched the 
. ; scons " y . proprietor. 
tempting desserts. You know “I’m sorry,” he said gently, “but this pic- 
the good old stand-bys. But, ture costs money—lots of money. It’s worth 
have you tried Tapioca Sherbet, two hundred and fifty dollars!” _ 
Tapiocaala Pistachio, Nut Tapi- There was a long silence in the little shop. 
a Pastel Charlotte d tl Then Karin turned slowly, and moved unsee- 
: a; we a Tapi an ingly toward the door. Two hundred and fifty 
dozens of other laploca an dollars! It would take more than a year to ( | h d 
Gelatine recipes in the = Lege She et [ lin ae money ount ess t ousands 
" 4 an er brain reeled. ‘ righ’,”’ she re- J ° 
New Minute Cook Book == | marked briefly. “Igo.” ; will lunch on Van Camp's 
. : , : 2 ““Come in and look at it sometimes,’’ said | 
BES Send a sco enough Minute Tapioca w the man kindly. “You may come as often a | 
' for a day’s dessert, Free. Address (giving =; ” < ° so s | | 
. your dealer's name) : ; you like. Here’s my card, so you won’t forget | Pork and Beans. All over | 
3 the place.” ° ° Hy 
a MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY “Pank you,” she said dully. “I not forget.” America, in restaurants | 
Rg 500 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. Then she went away. d h h i | 
B piso Bape sm a cage = nag 1 Dt. a 
| | Ke ther 4 cup Minute Seeiec topo rcp sugar ind | Jods night she told Mrs. Atwood of her an omes, t ey wi meet 
ey OR cba eee as gS Ue aaa Nhl eh experience, and added its dramatic climax. ; : : o ss = 
mI a nlsped chemme Peeing auttee anne ats weno: “I go home now,” she said stolidly. ‘I not got | to enjoy this dish. 
ff rated peaches, using 74 Ib. ; picture, I go where picture is. I go in one | 
a , mont’.” 
Every day of the following week she stole be 
P= away to Fourth Avenue to the little shop where A few years ago it was 
a the picture lived. Sometimes she did not go in, h k d B 
_ but stood for half an hour gazing at it through | ome-ba Cc eans — the 
the window glass. Several times she entered ‘ 
ad and the proprietor carried it back into the shop kind our mothers baked. Ht 
~ for her, letting her sit before it and gaze her | : | | 
j fill. She grew more content, more like herself. . as 
# Her daily visit to the picture was that of a | Now it's the new style 
z pilgrim to a shrine. She came back comforted, | Beans mealy and mellow 
Be refreshed. | 3 
fn Once when she went : see the picture she . 
a experienced a frightful shock. ‘‘ Almost sold uncrisped and unbroken, 
Vv i that yesterday, ” said the proprietor casually | ; F 
z 5 one day. “ May sell it this week.’ 
d # Karin gazed at him wild-eyed. “TI buy it | with a zesttul sauce baked In. 
a ¥ next year,’ she gasped. 
j y The man shook his head. ‘‘Sorry,’’ he said 
a é > te . . e | 
? ' kindly, ‘“‘but of course I can’t keep it if I get a 
is : chance to sell it. Business is business.” This new dish 1s our HH 
1 4 Karin staggered away. This was America, ? z 
a a she remembered, where business was every- chefs creation. They 
a ee thing. That night she confided her fear to Mrs. | * | 
| : Atwood. ‘‘When hesell picture I go home an’ | have spent 20 years In Hy 
co i stay!’’ she added dully. ° J il 
a i Three days later it was gone from the win- perfecting 1t. And no- } 
| i dow—yes, and from the shop. Karin’s knees HH 
Se almost gave way beneath her, and she turned s : 
. : _— * ey horrified pl ona hie cuanier., on where today IS a dish like 
\ | “Ves, it’s sold,” he said cheerfully. ‘Too ’ 
It 2 A K E you r col I ar bad, but of course we got to sell ’em. That’s Van Camp S baked out- 
a " foundations in a eee theti | side these model kitchens 
~ . . e was neither sympathetic nor under- | 7 
se 8 minute with the standing today. He had made a good sale, | 
a ) 66 99 4 that was all. He whistled softly as he turned 
cd ; A, over some gilt moldings, selecting a frame for 
a ; [ ] } Of} ad a new picture 
m F | , é 5 
& 3 5 
at | \ R 5 7 ARIN went out dumbly. After all, she told 
uche Suppor ee age: 
. a f ; } herself, it didn’t matter; she was going 
le w ; ti Baile: nemeinnk stele tak didlnwion 5 home. But evenas she dwelt on this reassuring 
ae ; ernie Heine Gatabs ‘ é thought she knew it did matter, very much. 
* y to every variety of the Tango, The picture was more than a picture to her; it | , BAKED WITH 
a neg Medici, — and had become a vital interest in her life. The | ORK EANS TOMATO SAUCE 
ts ilitary collars or ruches. 4 thought that she would never see it again | 
w 4 Spears : eer : ee 
vy * t 4 This dainty, invisible, silk-covered, § aygenet her. - ae | Also Baked Without the Sauce 
4 . = . . 
’ thread-like wire may be easily and 4 She returned home anc prepared dinner as 10 15 
. : ; oid ) - an ents Fer Can 
= { quickly fashioned into any form. It § pecan bat a — rages 3 bp the eo e 
. %* * keeps the shape you give it. Enough enveloping g =n fase lo: Me gh a 
he Y for wie. ; ae saa 4 entered the Atwood liy ing-room with the coffee 
i . i se Pi st at ety ald f hint and so age oy ede de —— hi _ The time is past for home- baked beans. It took too long 
a) “See your store, S 2C essentials on the low table beside him anc 
be Bi where dealer can’t supply. struck a match. As she held it to his cigar her to prepare them. Some were hard, some crisp, some mushy. 
| 1 Paris—J h W. Schloss Co.—New York eyes wandered to the piano, moved above it, 
7 iii 149 Fifth Avenue V4 and there rested, fixed. The burning match All were under baked 
¥ i ie 0 Cush ‘Eve’? Collar Support © dropped from her red fingers to her employer’s 
| ‘ me of SSS immaculate shirt front. The next instant there We have found that modern steam ovens are essen- ] 
® was's gulp, & rush across the room, 8 tableau tial to nght baking. Even big hotels with their chefs and | 
of Karin transfixed before a painting that held , 
: BE C O M E the place of honor in the Atwoods’ living-room, facilities buy baked beans from us 
and then a low cry which neither of the two | 
a ; ’ | 
who heard it was ever able to forget. | : 
1 iy A NURSE ‘““Talk about a kid’s first Christmas tree, a | These kitchens largely brought that change about — our 
7 E have traine - Pen Es er ye P ee Er a a 
: i \ BE havetr uined thou- playw right s first night, a mot her s first child— | methods, recipes and chefs. Van Camp S revealed how good 
f their own homes to earn we had ’em all and then some,” remarked Mr. ‘ 
: t $10 to $25 a week as Atwood elegantly to _ wife two hours later, | baked beans can be. Let them show you—that 1S all we ask. 
‘ nurses. Our graduates j re safe re » f j , . Whe | e . e 
e \ number 7000—"a record | You'ineisted on my buying that picture, Lucy, ||| single meal will win you. 
B indian] Send fon! How < I thought you were crazy, and that the whole : 
® Became a Nur Ne a business was infernal nonsense. But you're all Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find them 
FE anne at ianenied right. By Jove, isn’t she crazy about it! the best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
: ] son pages free to inquirers. Mrs. Atwood drew a long breath of content, | 
in There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about our the first wholly care-free one she had drawn for 
& tr 
n . wi pn Mea Binge roto above literature will be sent if you three months. ‘I’ve told her that if she stays | 
. ‘7 TI Ch S . l f N with us she can buy it from us by paying fifty 
od 2 PALS, lautauqua cr Oe Oo Nursin 1S dollars a year. That will keep her here five 
BOON OUNEERER REAR OTE we years,” she said peacefully. | 
® sei “Did she agree?” asked Atwood with deep i] | 
: Ld anxiety. | 
= z : O. M. V. MEANS “Our “Of course!” replied his wife. “It’s hers i NH 
& - from tonight. She’s got to stay and pay her | 
” 
& Marriage Vow debt. She’s gloating over it now. J: |} 
& It contains The Episcopal marriage service in BOOK s You’ re a wonder, Lucy, admitted the 
‘ ia M, and makes a beautiful bridal gift. It may be used wonder’s husband, with deep cor-viction. ‘‘ But 
© y the denominational Clergy as well as by those of the keep her away from the picture iong enough to 
ad Se np nia ba so fi ad ye om & ite cook my ‘foeals,” he added drowsily. ‘That’s | 
= e all I ask i 
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Who Wants 
Good Light? 


Whose eyes are strained? 
Who can’t read at night ? Who 
irritated by bright light? 
Whoworks by dim light? You? 

Then think about your light. 

Who has a child that studies 
at night? Have you? 

Then think about your light. 

Who has poor light and high 
bills? Have you? 

Then think about your light. 


Alba 
Lighting Equipment 
makes it easy to get good light. 
Alba softens the light—makes it 
kind to the eyes. Alba sends the 
light where you need it when you 

are reading or working. 


is 


Alba gets more light from the 
same current or the same light 
from less current—saves money 
Free Lighting Help 


Good light is easy to get when you know 


the facts. Send for any of the articles 
below—they tell how to get Good Light: 
1-Homes 5-Offices 9-Theatres 
2-Dept. Stores 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches 
4-Stores 8-Banks 


Macbeth - Evans 
Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms 
also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston 
Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Dallas, San Francisco 
Toronto 
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Contains la- 

test scientific 

instructions 

on Care of the 

Hair and Beauty Culture at home 
without cost. lso beautifully il- 
lustrates all the 


Latest Styles in Hair Dressings 


and catalogs hundreds of Newest Cre- 
ations in Hair Goods and Toilet Arti- 
cles at guaranteed lowest prices. 
We open accounts with responsible 
women everywhere and ship goods 
prepaid on approval—no pay unless 
satisfied. Selections below are of 

splendid quality, to match any or- 











dinary shade. 

Straight Switches Wavy Switches 
134 oz. 18 in. $0.85 20 in $1.45 
: oz.20 in. 1.25 22 in. 2.45 

oz. 22in. 1.75 24 in. 3.45 
us oz.24in. 2.75 26 in. 4.95 
3 o2.26in 4.45 30 in. 7.65 * 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22in. . . 3.45 ° 
Other sizes and grades . . 50c to $50.00 
Natural Curly Pompadour . 295 


Coronet Braid, 3 oz., Wavy 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’ “? 


<i Se 
$15 to $50.00 








ON APPROVAL. 1 
satisfactory ar rg F 
t Tf not, r © us. | 20 in. 21 oz. Triple | 
r f ea = . x us Natural Wavy Switch 
4 ¢ re K tor estimate ¥ rite Specially priced $2.4 
for r NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. L SReteny pxnoe 82:50 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 12, 209 State St., Chicago 





OUR spare time can be con- 
verted into money. Let us tell 
you about it. Agency Division, THE 
Curtis PusB.isHING ComPANny, Phila. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 

Catalog with attractive prices m ailed 
free upon aes st. Special offer, either style of pins here 
illustrated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; $3.00 
dozen; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 dozen. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. 525 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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E LOVE PROMISE 


or too small for him to care about; and those 
who had naught came in spite of empty hands 
to wish him ‘‘A brave day—an’ plenty more, 
please God!”’ 

‘““What is the meaning of all this?’’ Doctor 
Danny asked Hannah, when he managed to get 
her alone for a moment. 

“Meanin’, isit? Sure, is it so sthrange some 
o’ them should be comin’ to wish yea brav e day 
afther forty years o’ slavin’ for them? What 
are ye afther now?” and Hannah interposed 
her ample figure between the doctor and the 
cellar door. 

Doctor Danny smiled coaxingly: ‘Ye 
wouldn’t want the lads to tramp all that bit of 
road back this cold day with cold stomachs, 
would ye? I want them to have something to 
warm them.”’ 

**Ye'd betther be keepin’ what ye’ve got”’ 
and Hannah, with determination, held her 
back hard to the door. 

’Twill do me more good inside of them, ye 
know that. Now go fetch it like a good lass”’ 
and he opened the door behind her and pushed 
her gently in. 

So Hannah brought something hot to drink, 
and with it two great platters of buns and 
currant cake baked, according to the bailiff’s 
instructions, ‘‘against the day.’ 


AAND while Doctor Danny was busy welcom- 
<1 ing his people, Tomais the bailiff strode 
back and forth on the station platform, mut- 
tering to himself: ‘‘ Now if they don’t come ’tis 
yourself ye can take for a fool, Tomais, an’ a 
million curses on every British docthor!”’? And 
then he added for consolation: ‘‘But never a 
soul will be the wiser.”’ 

When the train pulled in, however, three 
fur-coated figures stepped out of a first-class 
compartment and looked about, bewildered. 

The bailiff stepped over to them with a 
proprietary air. ‘*’Tis yersilves, I’m thinkin’,” 
he said by way of introduction; and then he 
added, lest they might feel the honor was 
other than theirs: ‘‘’Tis time ye were takin’ 
some notice of him.” 

He bundled them into a waiting jaunting 
car, taking the fourth seat himself, but before 
he would let the *‘jarvey”’ drive off he gathered 
them all into the compass of his eye and gave 
utterance to the explanations he felt the occa- 
sion demanded: 

“Tis this way. 
at all ye'd | 


If ye kne w Docthor Danny 
snow he wasn’t the man to go dan- 








therin’ off lookin’ for fame an’ leavin’ his work 
un done; moreover he’ s that simple-minded he 
thinks anything he knows is not worth the 
teachin’. Now, if he’ s got something good 
enough for him to fetch down to London to 


ye—faith! ’tis good enough for ye to come 
afther. He’s said mortial little about it, but 
I know he has his heart set ona hospital where 
he can have things nice an’ handy. If ye could 
see what he’s had to put up with, an’ none but 
himself to shouldther it! ’Twas the notion 
here forty years gone that if ye took the con- 
sumption an’ slept wi’ a well person ye’d get 
cured. So they were passin’ the plague on 
from father to son real generouslike. They 
kept every door an’ window fast in the cabin; 
an’ it nearly killed Docthor Danny afore he 
got one o’ them out i’ the fresh air. Ye see how 
it is now—what he’s been workin’ for—an’ the 
wee bit he’s ever had o’ help or praise out of it. 
That’s what ye are here for, ye undtherstand, 
an’ it won’t hurt any one if ye pass the praise 
out heavy-handed.” 

It was the longest speech of the bailiff’s life 
and it left him breathless and overcome with 
embarrassment. 


if eas found Doctor Danny, a tray of 
glasses in one hand and a plate of cake in 
the other, serving Paddy the half-wit and the 
Marquis of Carn-na-ween at the s ame time. 
‘Here 's. some ge ntlemen from Lon’on come 
to see ye shouted the bailiff from the door; 
and he shered in the three great doctors. 

If actor Danny felt any astonishment he 
gave no sign of it. He welcomed the great 
men from the city as gladly and as simply as 
he had the poorest of his people, and he served 
them the same. And if they found anything 
strange in the simple-heartedness of this old 
man whom they had come to believe one of the 
greatest authorities on tuberculosis, standing 
there among a crowd of peasants, half-wits, 
outcasts and beggars, shepherding them as 
only one can who has infinite love and under- 
standing—if they found anything strange, they 
in turn gave no sign. 

‘*T have heard of such men,”’ the bailiff over- 
heard one of them saying to the others, ‘‘ but 
I have never met one before. I am glad we 
came.” 

Then it was that the English doctors spoke 
of the hi spita The first poir ited out the need 
of it and the 1 emphasized the claim 
Doctor Danny had profession for help 
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y slowly. ‘‘ There has been a legacy 
left to our medical soc iety, to be used for the 
pu rpose of furthering the study of tuberculosis 
and preve nting the spre ad of the disease. We 
heartily feel that the money which has thus 
come to us cannot be used to better advantage 
than by you—here where the disease has made 

such ravages. There will be enough, I think, 


to put up the necessary buildings and endow 


them properly.’ 


] OCTOR DANNY that night faced the 

memory with athankful heart. He leaned 
across the hearth to the ch: ur in the chimney 
corner and patted it lovingly. ‘‘It’s wonderful, 
Dear, how a man’s dream can come true after 
forty years of waiting. Were ye knowing it, 
now, all the time, I wonder—and laughing to 
yourself—up yonder?” 
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S you know, the 
sooner a vege- 
table is cooked 

after picking, the finer 
the flavor. 

We selected Roches- 
ter as the place for our 
Catsup plant because 
the finest tomatoes in 
the world grow there. 

The full, ripe flavor 
of the tomato is ex- 
ceedingly delicate. 

In Rochester we get 
these delicious toma- 
toes fresh from the vines. 

Two hours only in 
the making—and the 
finished Catsup is bot- 
tled, sterilized and 
ready for you. 

The season’s toma- 
toes this year were es- 
pecially fine—the Cat- 
sup is better worth 
while than ever. 

Get a bottle of Beech- 
Nut Tomato Catsup 
from your grocer. 








eech-Nu 


omato Catsu 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘oe CORRECT WRITING PAPER] 
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senvenoneouenacacounnnental 


Offers to people of taste 
the smartest paper of the 
best quality. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO, Pittsfield. Mass. 
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Get Our Price 


On Finest Quality Stoves 

Latest Improvements 
Your choice of 500 styles 
and sizes, on ¥ree Trial, 
at factory price, freight 
prepaid,cash or easy pay- 
ments. 


WriteFree Book 


See all the latest im- 
provements and note the 
big savings in price. 
Don’t decide until you 
see this book anyway. 
A'big help to every stove 
user. F E. 

Ask for Book 
No. 306 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HRS! 


























a sluggish 
skin 


A dull, 


several 


sallow, lifeless complexion has 
Whatever the cause in 
your case, your skin needs stimulating. 
The following treatment is the most effec- 
tive you can use: 


causes. 


Just before retiring, wash your face and 
neck with plenty of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and hot water. If your skin has 
been badly rub a generous 
lather thoroughly into the pores, using an 
upward and outward motion, until the 
skin feels somewhat sensitive. After this, 
rinse well in warm, then in cold water. 
Then rub your skin for five minutes with 
a lump of ice and dry carefully. 


neglected, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work 
of an authority on the skin and its needs. 
This treatment with it cleanses the 











How to rouse 
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FT 














pores, brings the blood to the face and stim- | 
ulates the fine muscular fibres of the skin. 
You can feel the difference the first time 
you use it—a promise of that lovelier 
complexion which the steady use of | 
Woodbury’s always brings. 

A 25c¢ cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient 
for a month or six weeks of this treatment. It is for 
sale at dealers everywhere throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Write today for sample —For 4c we u ull send || 
a “week's size’ cake. For 10c, samples of Wood- 
bury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 201 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. In Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 201 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Pay 15 cents 
instead of 
50 cents 


a é Why buy linen at 
50c when you can 
get the same beauty 
and wearing quality 
at a third the cost in 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Use it instead of Linen 
27, 33, 36, 45 in. wide at 122 to 25c a yard 


Regardless of its lower price, many insist on Indian 
Head for dresses, suits, waists and children’s clothes 
because it doesn’t wrinkle easily. So it stays fresh 
a long time. And there’s almost no wear-out to it. 

Indian Head has been the standard white cotton 
wash fabric for 80 years. Its quality has been proven. 

Ask for it at your dealer’s. Be sure you get the 
genuine with “INDIAN HEAD” on the selvage. 
If it hasn’t this selvage mark it isn’t Indian Head. 


A Useful Sample FREE 
Write for doll’s dress of Indian Head, cut 


ready to sew wit geoctions, to show you the 

quality of Indian Head, how well it washes 

and makes up. Your little girl will be delight- 
ed. State whether 10, 12, 14 or 16 inch doll. 













_ New ideas in\ 
' Curtain Rods 


Kirsch Flat Rods are guar- 
anteed not to sag or tar- 
nish. Fit any window—give 

any draping effect fromsingle 
curtains to most elaborate 
overdrapes and valances— 
simple and easy to put up or 
detach —curved ends are 
graceful and pleasing. 


Patented 


Flat Rods 


é are made not only in satin brass and oxidized 
*. copper, but in colors — white, oak, mahogany, 
early English or any finish to 

Match woodwork or draperies 
All colored finishes—Bon Ebur covering— 

(good as ivory) are guaranteed not to chip, 
crack or peel. Ask your dealer to show 
you Kirsch Flat Rods. Look for the 
guarantee label in rod. 


L 4 Kirsch Curtains are guar- 
anteed to hang straight 
because cut by the thread. Also 
guaranteed to hold their lustre and 
color after washing. Made better 
in every way yet cost no more. 
Sold one pair to the package. Look for the name Kirsch, 
Write for booklets 
showing novel window decorations. Fully explains Kirsch 
Flat Rods (more improved than all other rods combined) 
and Kirsch Curtains and Draperies of distinction. Men- 
tion your dealer's name when you write. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co., storie Mich U's A. a.) 


Big $2 Offer-KEITH’S 


1] On Res 
Building 


H A beautiful 80 
|} page monthly 
i] magazine,the rec- 
] ognized author- 
ity on planning, 
} building and inte- 
= rior decoration, 

VA will be mailed rita a year, giving you 12 big House 

Building Numbers containing 120 Plans and any one 
f my latest $1 Plan Books— Both for $2. 














a onl 











6 Pl ins of Bungalows $1. | 175 Plar costg. below $6000 $1. 

4 ** Cottages . ti over 60 

5 Plar ns cstg. bel low $40 01.] 100 ‘* Cement and Brick Z. 
5000 1. | 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats 1. 


Keith's (estab. 15 years) 20c copy Newsstands — $2 year 
_— M. L. KEITH, 690 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. __ 








You should have a copy 
of our catalogue, which we 
will send you on receipt 
of a postal mentioning 
The Ladies' Home Journal. 
We can supply you with 
oy .macteriets for OIL, 

TER COLOR and 
C HINA. PAINTING. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
35-37 West3IstSt., N.Y.City 


























THE HOUSE 
THE MISTY STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


OF 


You who are before me have gone astray. So 
many of you have wandered like lost children 
from the homeward path, and darkness came 
and you could not find the way back. Each of 
you was oncea happy little child, with some place 
to call home and some one there to care when 
you were lost. Ido not know why the darkness 
— s you, but I know it did, and today, as 
before, Iam a messenger to show you the way 
back. I have come to tell you that there is 
still Somebody who cares whether you are lost 
or not. There is still Some One who waits to 
guide you home. He asks you asa little child 
to take hold of His hand, and He will lead you 
out of the fearful darkness. I do not ask what 
nameless deeds have made you fear the light 
of day and the eyes of men. I only know you 
are my friends, to whom I so gladly bring this 
message and to whom I so willingly give my 
strength and my life to help you find the way 
back to the greatest Friend, Who, understand- 
ing all, forgives all.” 

A look resembling a shadow of hope came 
into their faces as she ended, and when, at a 
sign, Zura haltingly played ‘‘I Need Thee 
Every Hour,” and the people stumbled along 
with the music in an attempt to sing, the bur- 
den of the sound, as well as the song, was a cry 
for help. 

The song finished, one part of the crowd 
seemed to fade away, the other stayed and 
gathered about Jane as if only to touch her 
meant something better than their own sin- 
stained lives. She moved among them speak- 
ing gently to this one, earnestly to that one. 
Tenderly she smoothed the covers over the 
sick bodies, leaving a smile and a word of cheer 
wherever she stopped. 

Sentimentalism dropped from her like a gar- 
ment worn for play. It was the spiritual 
woman only I was seeing, one who faced these 
real and awful facts of life with the calm, bliss- 
ful assurance of knowing the truth, of giving 
her life for humanity because of love. Jane 
Gray was indeed a ‘‘ Daughter of Hope.” 


LITTLE later, Zura—here, there, every- 

where, like a bright autumn leaf dancing 
among dead twigs—found me conversing with 
a man who all the afternoon had kept very 
near to me and evidenced every desire to be 
friendly. 

“ Belovedest,’”’ exclaimed the girl, her face 
shining as she approached, “come with me 
quick or you will miss the sight of your young 
life. You may come too, sir, if you wish,’ 
addressing my companion. 

She led us toward the rear of the house. As 
we approached a closed room there came to us 
sounds of splashing water and happy squeals. 
She slid open the paper doors. Before us were 
two big tubs full of small children. The baths 
were wide enough for six and so deep only the 
cropped heads showed above the rims as they 
stood neck high. 

The lower ranks of young Japam were en- 
gaged in a fierce water battle of ducking and 
splashing and a trial of endurance as to who 
could stay under longest. Their thin yellow 
bodies gleamed in the sun of the late afternoon 
as they romped and shouted. 

The fun growing so boisterous, and a minia- 
ture war threatening, the one attendant, a very 
old woman, was outclassed. Without invita- 
tion Zura rolled up her sleeves and took part 
in the fray. 

Instantly there was quiet. A bath was 
strange enough to those waifs, but to be 
touched by a foreigner who looked like a prin- 
cess made them half fear while they wondered. 
They soon found she knew their games as well 
as their talk; then everybody claimed atten- 
tion at once. She scrubbed them one by: one 
playfully but firmly. She stood them in a row 
and put them through a funny little drill, com- 
manding them to salute, and when they fin- 
ished they were clothed ready to march out to 
the street in perfect order. 

While this was going on the man who had 
attached himself to me stood close by, seem- 
ingly much interested. In a detached "sort of 
way he began talking in broken E nglish. “*Miss 
Jaygray most wonderful of persons,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘She come to this place and make 
clean spot. She like gray owl too. She have 
see of all bad things. But learning of such 
stop right in her eye; it never get to her mem- 
ory place. She most wonderful of females. 
Maybe because she ’Merican. Hijiyama much 
honored by skillful ’Mericans: Jenkins San, 
Wingate San, Hanaford San too. He most 
skillful of all. You know Hanaford San?” 


*OME THING in his voice made me look in 

the man’s face. It was as expressive as 
ticeut dough. I acknowledged my acquaint- 
ance with Page. 

The ‘man resumed: ‘‘Hanaford San nice 
gentleman. I give wonder why he stay this 
far-away place. I hear some time he have 
much sadful. Too bad. Maybe he have the 
yearn for his country. If this be truthful why 
he not give quick return to ’Merica?” 

I answered that Mr. —- had lost all 
his money andhis father, and had come to Japan 
to begin anew. His success in teaching was 
reason enough for his remaining. 

Apparently indifferent my questioner mused 
as if to himself: 

‘‘Him papa have gone dead. Badful news. 
And moneys have got lost. Most big trouble- 
some for young man. 

I did not think it strange this queer person 
AR Page. The boy had all kinds and condi- 
tions in his classes, as Jane had in her Quarters. 
Neither was it unusual for a stranger to follow 
me around. But my self-attached friend’s in- 
terest in Page’s history caused me to observe 
him more closely. Except that his patched 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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Some Good Fairy 
Will Bring Them 


Some good fairy— 


sometime— will introduce 
Puffed Grains to you. Not only one, but all of them— Puffed 
Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs. 


in some way, 


Or a mother 
These foods are 
too good—and too good for you—to remain always unknown 
at your table. 


like this. 
who tells you how her children love them. 


That good fairy may be an ad. 


Grain-Made Bubbles 


Puffed Grains are bubbles formed by steam explosion. 
The walls are thin and crisp and flaky. The 
toasted nuts. 

They are fragile morsels, to crush into almond- 
flavored granules. By no other process can grains be made 
into such fascinating foods. 

They are served like other cereals. 
in bowls of milk. 
in candy making. 


taste is like 


ready 


They are also floated 
They are used like nut meats— particularly 
They are eaten dry—like peanuts— 
some or doused with melted butter 


salted 


Every hour, from breakfast to bedtime, hungry children 
find ways to enjoy them. 













Puffed Wheat, 10c £at)-}° 
Puffed Rice, 15c\ PUFFS 


Except in Extreme West 


Prof. 
Millions of steam explosions 


We create these foods by Anderson's process— by 
shooting the grains from guns. 
are caused in every grain. Thus every food granule is blasted 


to pieces, for easy and complete digestion. 


So Puffed Grains never tax the stomach. They are fit 
And all the elements which Nature stores 


in them are made available as food. 


foods for any hour. 


There are all these reasons why you should serve Puffed 
Grains. Try them all. 
the best. 


The Quaker Oats Ompany 


Sole Makers 


Find out which one your people like 
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Fresher 
Than “Fresh’ Fish 





"carn 
\— 


COD ANOHA 
FOR Fis BALLS, CRE 


Ady = 
“TFOR IMMEDIATE USE 
PACKED IN MAIN 





Burnham § Mort 
Fish Flakes — 


10c—Sizes—15c 
(Except in Far West) 


You can have in your own 
home — no matter where you 
live —the most wonderfully 
fresh fish — just as fresh and 
flavory as the day taken from 
the ocean. 

Fast fishing boats bring these choicest 
fish direct to our new, model, sanitary 
kitchens. Immediately prepared, 
cooked, perfectly seasoned and placed 
in sanitary, parchment-lined containers. 
Economical because it’s all fish. Con- 
venient—ready for instant use. 

Makes the kind of 

Creamed Fish Codfish Balls 


Fish Chowder Fish Hash 


that simply melts in your mouth. 


Having a reputation for only the high- 
est-gre ide fond = ecg s, BURNHAM 
& MORRILL FISH FLAKES are 


A Perfect Fish Food 


Sold by most Grocers. If not at yours, 
send his name and 2c stz ump for generous 
sample. Book of recipes, ‘‘Good Eat- 
ing,” free for the as sking z, 


Burnham & Morrill Co., 1 Water St., Portland, Me. 



































Bran That’s 
Not Apparent 


Pettijohn’s is one-fourth bran, but 
the bran is soft and tender. One 
hardly knows it’s there. 


You taste only a luscious, flaky 
food, made by rolling soft white 
wheat. Everyone delights in it. 


The bran helps folks keep well. 
It is Nature’s laxative. It is an 
essential in right living, advised by 
every doctor. It betters the days 
when you serve it. In this form it 
betters the meals. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post. After 
that, get Pettijohn’s at your store. Address 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 














YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
a tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
i ii4 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Invitati A Ete. 
gs: in script lette ring, inclu cot two 
sets of envelopes, $2. 50. Write for 


F venir 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE HOUSE OF 
THE MISTY STAR 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


clothes were cleaner and he spoke English I 
could discover little difference between him 
and Jane’ s other guests. 

Criminal or not, his carelessly put but per- 
sistent questions regarding Page, his habits, 
how long I had known him, how. often he came 
to my house, and many other things, so an- 
noyed me that I arose to find Jane and suggest 
going home. Failing in my quest I returned to 
find my inquisitor gone and Zura putting on 
her coat and hat. 

‘Zura,’ I said, ‘‘who was that man who 
stuck to me all afternoon like furniture var- 
nish? He made me talk whether I wanted to 
or not. Such questions as he asked!” 

“Do you mean that clean, raggy little man 
who looked through you, but not at you?” she 
questioned. ‘Star of my Sapphire, you have 
made a hit. That was Kobu, the keenest de- 
tective the flag of the Rising Sun ever waved 
over. I thought you knew. He has been here 
a week trying to pry information out of Lady 
Jinny. You should hear their interviews. He 
asks the subtlest questions, and Jane Gray 
doesn’t do a thing but let her tongue get loco- 
motor ataxia, and Kobu can make nothing of 
her answers. It’s as good as vaudeville to hear 


them. Did he ask you about Page? He did 
me too. What does it matter? I told him all 
I knew. That is, most all. Why shouldn’t I? 


There’s nothing wrong about Page. He just 
can’t get over the loss of his father, and there’s 
something about old money that worries him.”’ 

More than ever I felt the necessity of an 
interview with Page. I must know the truth. 
He must know the happenings of the afternoon. 


te AT evening, after dinner, while sitting 
with Zura in the living room, I eagerly lis- 
tened for Page’s step in the hall. Soon it came, 
and as we arose to greet him I was made more 
anxious by his fever-bright eyes. 

I was reassured, however, when he replied 
to my inquiries by saying: ‘‘Quite all right, 
thank you. Head gets a bit rocky at times, 
but that does not matter. Awfully sorry I was 
unable to be among those present at Miss 
Jane’s tea party. Tell me all about it—the 
guests and the costumes.” 

Though he walked about the room, picking 
up books and small objects only to lay them 
quickly down, he gave the closest attention to 
Zura as she eagerly gave her account of the 
afternoon. 

I was about to interrupt with a request to 
Page to go with me for a private conference in 
the dining room, when a summons came for 
me to go at once to the house in the garden 
where Ishi lived. The messenger thought 
Ishi was very ill or gone crazy. I found him 
very drunk. Standing in the middle of the 
room with rows of rare orchids ranged around 
the walls, he was waving a sharp-bladed weapon 
while executing a sword dance. In between 
steps he made speeches to the plants, telling 
them how their blessed brothers and sisters 
had had their heads cut off by a silly girl on 
whom he would have vengeance. It took me 
a good hour to reduce him to submission and 
to sleep. 

When I returned to the house Page Hana- 
ford was gone. I was disappointed enough to 
cry. Zura said the next morning was the 
time for him to go to the Government office to 
fill out the papers required for his position at 
the Normal College, and that he must make 
his last preparation for this. He asked her to 
say to me that he would accept the offer I had 
made to go with him as interpreter and would 
call for me on his way down. 

“But,” I asked almos t peevishly, 
made him go so soon? 

‘‘Tam not sure. Maybe he wanted to study. 
Or, it may be, I made his head ache. I did 
talk a lot. I told him everything—about the 
babies in the bath and Jane’s sermon and your 
de tec tive. 

“Oh, Zura!’’ 

“Ves, I did. 


“what 


I said helplessly. 
Why not?” 


*HE leaned ’way over and looked at me 
steadily. Then with something of her old 
passion she cried: ‘‘Listen to me, Ursula! 
Don’t you dare think Page Hanaford guilty of 
crime! There isn’t anything wrong with him. 
I know it. I know it. 

‘*How do you know it, my child? Has he 
told you the real reason for his being in Japan? 
Has he told you why fear suddenly overtakes 
and confuses him? Or has he only dared to tell 
you other things?” 

A joyous little sob caught in her throat. 
“‘His lips have told me nothing, Ursula. His 
eyes and my heart have told me all.” 

“And without knowing these things you 
love him, Zura?” 


‘‘Love him,” she echoed softly. ‘‘ Right or 
wrong, I love him with every fiber of my 
soul!’”? I looked at the girl in amazed wonder. 


There seemed to be an inner radiance as if her 
soul had been steeped in some luminous me- 
dium. She came nearer, her young face held 
close to mine. ‘‘Oh, I am so happy, so bliss 
fully happy! For good or not, it’s love for 
eternity. Dear, kind old friend’’—inclosing 
my face with her hands she kissed me on the lips. 

In that far-away time of my babyhood my 
mother’s good-by kiss was the last I had 
known. The rapture of the girl’s caress repaid 
long, empty years. For a moment I was as 
happy as she. Then I remembered. 

All day I had seen love perform miracles 
and, like some invisible power, regulate the 
workings of life as some deft hand might guide 
a piece of delicate machinery; but that any- 
body could be happy, radiantly happy, with 
shadows and detectives closing around the 
main cause of the happiness was farther than 
I could stretch my belief in the transforming 
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Williams Scar-Not. 


Both are waterproof —each has its special use. 


There is no universal varnish equally suitable for all 
purposes just as there is no universal cooking recipe. 
Tell the Sherwin-Williams dealer what you want to 
varnish and get the right varnish for that use. 


Our Free Portfolio of Painting and Decorating Suggestions 


will help you get the most serv- 
iceable and most artistic results 
in painting or decorating. Exte- 
riors and all rooms shown in 





San Francisco, 523 Market St. 
everywhere. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1915 


No Harm Done! 


Rain cannot dim the lustre or affect in any way 
floors varnished with Sherwin-Williams Mar-Not or 
woodwork and furniture varnished with Sherwin- 


colors with complete 
tions for getting the results 
shown. Write for it. 


ERWIN- WILLIAM; 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; : 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 617 Canal Road, 
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Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg. 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 








WAN 


Suit Materials, Handkerchiefs, etc. 


RELIABLE AGENTS to show our beau- 
tiful and exclusive line of Shirt Waist and 
This is an exceptional oppor- 





tunity for you. Excellent territory. No experience required. Samples 


FREE, 


Mitchell & Church Co., 301 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





CHINA PAINTERS 


We Save You 4% On 
White China and Material 


Complete $3.75 Beginner’s Outfit $2.48 prepaid. 


Write today for New 


Wholesale Catalog 82 i FREE 
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THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 W. Van Buren Street, caer: 
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ECONOMY 


By using the following recipe one | 

pound of Butter will double its weight 

and cut your butter bill almost one-half: | 
BUTTER MIXTURE 


| heaping teaspoonful Knox Gelatine 


1 lb. good butter 
2 pint bottles milk 


Take the top cream of two pint bottles of milk and add enough 


of the milk to make one pint. 


Seek the gelatine in two tablespoonfuls of the milk 10 minutes; 
place dish over hot water until gelatine is thoroughly dissolved. 
Cut the butter in small pieces and place same in a dish over hot 
water until the butter begins to soften; 


milk and cream an issolve 
Dover egg beater. 


butter add the salt to taste. 


If the milk forms keep on beating until all is mixed in. Place on 
If ayellow color is desired, use 


ice or in acool place until hard. 
butter coloring. 


NOTE. This mixture is intended for immediate use, 
and will do the work of two pounds of ordinary but- 
ter for table use and for baking cakes, muffins, etc. 


KNOX sparkiinc GELATINE 


is also used to make Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, Candies, etc. 


Let us send you our recipe 
book. It is FREE for your 


grocer's name. 


in the 
use of 


gelatine into the butter with a 
After the milk is thoroughly beaten into the 


Pint sample (enough to make 
two lots of the Butter Mixture) 
will be sent for 2c stamp. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 313 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. | 





BUTTER 


teaspoonfuls salt 


then gradually whip the 
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"Direct fro 


Switze rland 


Send 10c today for this box of 
80 embroidered samples and 80 
Paris fashion sheets. 
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Write 
for these samples of 


Embroidered Robes 
: and Waists 


Our 1915 Sample Assortment shows 
ghty of the loveliest, most artistic de- 
signs and eighty original ways to make 
embroidered robes, waists and chil- 
ren’s dresses. Before you select any 
thes, send 10c for these samples and 
fashion sheets. Let us send you our big 
box of Actual Embroidery Samples, inthe ‘ 
latest French shades, on organdie, linen, 
batiste, voile, woolen and cotton crépes, 
woolen ratine, silk, net, chiffon and crépe 
de Chine, and Eighty Fashion Drawings 
just received from abroad. 

Schweizer dress patterns are embroid- 
ered in Switzerland, where labor is cheap, 
and sold direct to you. ALL ARE UN- 
MADE—ample material to make up any 
style. For very little more than you pay 
for ready-made clothes, you can wear 































































































exquisite, imported richly embroidered 
dresse 
ei rices range from $1.00, $2.50, $3.90 
» to $45.00. 
We deliver free by return mail, and 
q guarantee satisfaction, or promptly 
4 return your money. 
q The 10c covers the postage only. Get 
this big collection by return mail. 1 
4 shrewd, clever buyer “shops around ’"’— 
i then compares values. This is all we ask. 
z See these designs, which can be secured 
4 
5 nowhere else in this country. Select your 
: clothes from a wide range—get ones 
every woman will envy. 
Send one dime today for these actual 
samples and fashion sheets from abroad : 
Women make good incomes representing us tn vm 
their own towns. Write for terims. 
} 
We are the Calox Army, 
5 All eager for the fray; 
j With bristling arms and powder, 
§ We're bound to win the day. 
. 
HE battle for sound 





white teeth is won by 
the daily use of the scien- 
tific, oxygenized powder. 


CALOX 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


Dentists advise this 
powder to secure the 
highest degree of tooth 
cleanliness. 


Sample and colored booklet, 
The Tooth Brush Army, Free. 
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Your Baby Should Be Kept Warm 
With Non-Nettle White Flannels 
easeled Flannels cause irritaticn and suffering. 
on-Nettle Flannels are made soft, smooth and 
Ong wearing without the ruinous teaseling process. 
therefore, no irritating nettles, no weakening of 
irn, and no disappointment after washing. We 
sell direct to mothers. Be ware of substitutes and 
imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’”’ is stamped every_ha - 
ard onselvage. WE DO NOT SELL TO DEALER 


Send for Free Sample Case 
nd receive sample books as above. Also illustrated 
atalogue showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, Bassinettes, 
and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothe *rs and the new baby. No advertising on wrap- 
per. For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe 
that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 
Write at once or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Sole Distributors of Non-Nettle White Flannels 













































































THE HOUSE OF 
THE MISTY STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


power of joy. Surely this thing called “love” 
was either farseeing wisdom or shortsighted 
foolishness. 


XVII—A Visit to the Kencho 


f north wind began a wild song through 
the trees in the night. It tore at the moun- 
tains with the fury of an attacking army. It 
lashed the waters of the sea into a frenzy. With 
the dawn came the snow. Softly and tenderly 
it wrapped the earth in a great white coverlet, 
hushing the troubled notes of the savage storm 
music into plaintive echoes of a lullaby. As it 
grew light a world of magic beauty greeted my 
eyes. The scene should have called forth a 
hymn of praise; but the feelings which gripped 
me more nearly matched the clouds rolled in 
heavy gray masses over land and sea. 

Page was to call for me at ten. Long before 
that time I was sitting on the edge of the chair, 
ready and waiting, trying to coax into my 
oversoul an ounce or so of poise, a measure of 
serenity. It needed no fortune teller to fore- 
cast that this visit to the Kencho would be 
productive of results, whether good or bad the 
coming hours alone could tell. 

Knowing the searching questions that would 
be put to Page Hanaford, I was beginning to 
wonder if the offer of this position was not part 
of the game Kobu was playing. I had never 
seen Japan’s famous manhunter till the day 
before, but by reputation I knew him to be 
relentless in pursuit of victims to be offered as 
tribute to his genius. Thoughts of Page Hana- 
ford in prison garb behind barred doors made 
me shiver. 

I was depressed in spirits and was trying to 
plan what I could possibly do, when the sound 
of Zura’s voice came to me as she moved about 
in the upper story attending to her household 
duties. It was a foolish old negro melody she 
sang, and one of its verses ran: 

Ole Cap’n Noah, a- -feelin’ mighty blue, 

Kep’ a-sayin’ to hisse’f, ‘ ‘Oh, what, shail Ido?” 

*Long come a sparrow bird, spick-’n’-spin, 

’N’ he say, ‘‘ Brer Noah, do de bes’ you kin; 

Yo’ joy ’n’ yo’ trouble is sho’ gwine to bide 

’N’ las’ jes’ as long as yo’ own tough hide; 

So say, Cap’n Noah, better laugh ’n’ grin; 

Perk up yo’ speerits ’n’ do de bes’ you kin!”’ 

The insistent note of happiness in the girl’s 
voice and the humble philosophy of the song so 
cheered me that, when my escort appeared 
on the stroke of ten, Hope came riding down 
on the streaks of sunshine that were battling 
through the clouds. 

While my companion had about him every 
mark of nervous restlessness that so often pre- 
cedes a crisis or an illness he also had the air of 
a man at last determined to turn and face a 
pursuing enemy and stand or fall by the clash. 
Fear was absent from face and manner. He 
even lightly jested as Jane, while greeting him, 
slipped into his pocket a tempting-looking 
package. 

“Page, dear,” she twittered, ‘it is only 
cookies and sandwiches and pickles and cake. 
But talking always makes people hungry. 
Those nice gentlemen down at the Kencho are 
never ina hurry. They may keep you till after 
lunchtime. You and Miss Jenkins can havea 
tea party.” 

Page laid a kindly hand on Jane’s shoulder. 
“Vou dear little saint of a woman! How good 
all of you are to me, and how I thank you. 
Well good-by. When you see me again I’ll 
be ——”’ 
With hand outstretched to open the door 
for me to pass, he paused. Once again the 
sound of a song reached us: 

3efore I slept, I thought of thee; 

Then fell asleep and sought for thee 

And found thee. 
Had I but known ’twas only seeming, 
I had not waked, but lay forever dreaming. 


There was enough sweetness in Zura’s voice 
to woo a man to Heaven or lure him to the 
other place. Page listened till the last note, 
then softly closed the door and walked beside 
me. The look on his face held me speechless. 
It was a glorious something he had gained, yet 
never to be his: a glimpse into paradise, then 
the falling of the shadows between; but the 
vision was his reward. 


SUALLY it takes endless time in Japan to 

unwind the huge ball of red tape that is 
wrapped about the smallest official act. That 
morning, when Page and I presented ourselves 
at the Government office, the end of the tape 
seemed to have a pin stuck in it, so easily and 
swiftly was it found. Promptly announced, 
we were ushered without delay into a small 
inner Office. 

The walls of this room were lined with num- 
berless shelves filled with files and papers. Any 
remaining space was covered by pictures of 
famous persons, people wanted or wanting, 
and a geisha girl or two. I noticed two other 
things in the room. Adorning the center of 
the table before which we were seated was a 
large cuspidor. The fresh flowers inside 
matched the painted ones outside. To Japan- 
ese eyes the only possible use for such an orna- 
ment as a cuspidor was to hold blossoms. It 
was neither beautiful nor artistic, but, being 
foreign, was the very thing with which to wel- 
come American guests. Anxious as I was I felt 
myself smiling, if rather palely, at the many 
ways in which Kishimoto’s prophecy was being 
fulfilled. 

The other thing was not amusing, only sig- 
nificant. Page sat opposite me and I faced a 
heavily curtained recess, and some one was 
behind the drapery. I had seen the folds move. 
I had no way of warning the boy. Had he been 
alone I doubt if I would have made the effort. 
Concealment for Page, unendurable suspense 
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“Let’s have a Campbell-Soup supper!” 


“Fine! Make a cream-of-tomato. That’s 
delicious! And as easy as A.B. C.” 

So it is. The simple directions on the 
label show you just how to prepare it. 
All you need is three minutes’ time, a 
little milk and a can of 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


This is not only the perfect soup-course 
for a formal dinner or luncheon or for 
the regular family supper but just the 
thing for an informal evening “spread” 
anywhere—tempting, satisfying, whole- 
some; and as hearty as you want to 
make it. 

Send for our latest free booklet which 
tells of a dozen tasty ways to prepare it. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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for those who loved him, must end. I spoke only 
when necessary to interpret an unusual word. 

A small official with a big manner began by 
eulogizing Mr. Hanaford’s skill in teaching 
and his success in imparting English. He felt 
it a great rudeness of manner to the honorable 
teacher gentlemen, but the law compelled ap- 


plicant for the position of Professor of English i 1847 ROGERS BROS 
: i! Plate Wears’ 





in the Normal College to answer many per- 





sonal questions. For a moment he dallied with 


ae a few preliminary statements; then, throwing 
aside all reserve, the man began his probe asa 
skilled surgeon might search a victim’s body 
TCC LU OlT2 for hidden bullets. 
», , : 


Page, outwardly calm, answered steadily at 

















Your Exact Pneumatic Figure first, but his knotted fingers and swelling veins 
With Proper Care Will Last a Lifetime showed the strain. Once his lips trembled. I 
OST women can sou, bet act all hnow had never seen a man’s lips tremble before. 
haw to be th | 4 hee ty -all It’s no wonder mothers can die for sons. 
; ow to ht themselves; they have to ca Inquiries as to quantity and quality of an- 
in somebody else to do the posing. No trouble, | cestors, place of birth, age, calling now and 
with Pneu Form. | formerly came with the precision of a marks- 
Thousands who never made their own gowns man hunting the center of the target. * 
before are now using Pneu Form. Other thou- “How long have you been in this country? 
sands are using it for more easy fittings, better ‘; About a year.’ S49 
draping and acael eatin, The cals tom ove: From where did you come to Japan: 
ere s- y Page hesitated, then stammered: ‘‘ Don’t 
which the most elaborate gown may be com- remember”? 
pleted without a try-on. Whether you make your The high-lifted brows of the official were elo- 
own gowns, employ a seamstress, or go to the quent, his voice increasingly sarcastic: “So! 
dressmaker’s, you need your own Pheu Form, Your memory makes absence. Repeat your 
for the sake of comfort and economy. name once again. 


‘Page Hanaford.”’ 
‘Hanaford? So! Now your other name?” 
‘T have no other name.”’ 

our other name!” was the sharp demand. 
ay th Be the sh demand 
‘My name is Page Hanaford, I tell you.” 


Change the figure with the style 
Any Number of Persons May Use It 
Pneu Form is you, it 
. isn't like a statue. If your 
figure changes, or the style 











varies, you make it into the He spoke with quick anger as he arose from 

new shape, by simply alter- | the chair. } 
ing the Jacket. It also in- “Your other name!” sternly reiterated his / 
flates to the exact size of any | inquisitor. i 
smaller person. f 


A wave of confusion seemed to cover the 
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When not in use can be | boy. Desperate and at bay, he rather feebly | 


packed away in its own base 





ie be culled wih you | steadied himself for a last defense. ‘‘What do 
almost as easily as a camera. you mean? Can’t you hear me? I tell you for 
Pe | the last time my name is —— 

Free With Your Order | 

50c Jacket Pattern cs k ~>ORD PAGE HAMILTON,” supplied the 

With your orderwe make voice of Kobu, cool, suave and sure as he | 
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I >. See? Page Hanaford San, Ford 
—, og .bogkiet “My Hamilton San all same.’ Kobu held close to | INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
Second Self,” ltis a the pitiful white face a photograph which un- | Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
guide, a help ah pong hig doubtedly could have been Page Hanaford in New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 
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Pneumatic Dress Form Co. across his eyes. With a moan, as if his soul | : 
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| ‘Oh, God! A thief! It’s over!” = j Ss 
Ne | He sank to the floor. and Make a Saving { 
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“Go easy, please, Mr.Dentist, 
that hurts like the mischief” 


Ho: of painful ag oy are spent in 
the dentist's chair by thousands of 
people simply because they do not prop- 
erly take care of their teeth. 

Teeth do not decay naturally—it’s the 
acids and the decomposed foods that col- 
lect between theteeth and around the gums 
that make decay possible. 


And when a cavity starts there is just 
that much more opportunity for these for- 
eign substances to collect. 


Hox onl 


liquid prevents cavities from starting. It 
permeates the smallest crevices, removes 
all foreign substances and strictly neutral- 
izes all acids. 


Always use Sozodont liquid in the mom- 
ing. At night to polish or brighten the 
teeth use Sozodont Tooth Powder or Sozo- 
dont Tooth Paste, but never forget, i it’s the 
liquid that gets into all the tiny crevices in 
and between the teeth. You won't if you 
try Sozodont liquid once. 





Send 2c stamp now to cover cost of mail. 
ing youa sample bottle. Address Dept. L 
HALL & RUCKEL New York 
Makers of Sozodont since 1846 
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“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


Is Selling at 1IOt 


for a free set [Except in the FarWest] 
of None Such 


Poster Stamps Fuit Cake, Pudding 


Clever Chefs: 
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and Cookies. apr 
on each pac kage -... 
at the grocery 


MERRELLSOULE ©, 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK - 











IXnow the delights to be 
obtained with 


Mapleine 


Adds zest and color to 
etc. 


meat gravies, soups, 


Pastry Cooks know also 
ts goodness for flavoring 
rosty cakes, dainties and 













lesserts. 


You, too, will 
enjoy its many 
uses. 
wocers Sell Mapleine. 
If yours does not, 
write 
CRESCENT MFG. CO., 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wn. 
Send 2c stamp for Recipe Book 








& est Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. Eachadcii- 
hundred §2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 
d. Send for free samples, 100 Finest EngravedCalling Cards, $1. 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 
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MISS PHILBRICK’S 
CHANGE OF PEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


to one of the pews across the aisle. Miss Phil- 
brick was very bitter with Mrs. Edgely be- 
cause the latter had informed Mr. Philbrick 
about his daughter’s infatuation for the 
young lawstudent. And that was the reason, 
or those were the reasons, why Miss Philbrick 
was leaving a pew which had been in her 
family for three generations. 

Mrs. Edgely, now thoroughly convinced 
that the situation was taking on the dignity of 
a religious war, invoked the aid of the pastor 
by suggesting Jeremiah : 36 as an Easter 
text. But when that gentle soul read, ‘‘ Why 
gaddest thou about so much to change thy 
way?’ hesmiled quietly, and dropped around 
at the Philbrick house on Saturday afternoon. 
He was avery old man, whose white hair sanc- 
tified his calm and peaceful face. If the fires 
of youthful ambition once urged him to seek 
temporal fame they had long since burned out 
and he had remained in his humble pastorate 
for nearly half a century. The rigid rectitude 
of Mr. Philbrick always had received his ad- 
miration. Yet there were times, perhaps 
because of a touch of the maternal in his 
make-up, when he found himself vaguely sym- 
pathizing with Miss Myra. He had shrewdly 
noted the incipient courtship of the young law 
student, and when the daughter was spirited 
away he was depressed, but loyally assured 
himself that the father knew best. Asa rulehe 
allowed minorsituations towork themselves out ; 
but so infectious was the gossip, so varied the 
suppositions as to Miss Philbrick’s motives, 
that he could no longer ignore the matter. 


IS coming pleased her and comforted her. 

He was the one stanch friend she would 
have turned toin trouble. So she fussed about 
and made him take the easiest chair and com- 
posed herself for one of their informal chats. 

With his rare smile he began: ‘* My dear, I 
understand you propose changing your pew. 4 
She sank back in dismay and eyed him wist- 
fully. He quickly detected her diffidence and 
hastily added: ‘‘I didn’t come to force any 
confidences, my dear. Considerable com- 
ment —idle doubtless—is being made over 
your proposal to change pews. If the simple 
truth were known all misapprehensions would 
vanish like mist before the sun. I bring the 
matter up because I am your old pastor and 
have always loved you.”’ 

He paused, and, averting her flushed face, 
she murmured: ‘‘I admit I have a reason. 

The pastor, despite his supreme unselfish- 
ness, was very human and his faded eyes 
sharpened with surprise and interest. For the 
first time he unconsciously began speculating 
just why Miss Philbrick should change her pew 
and set all the village tongues a-wagging. It 
disturbed him to find he was waiting for her to 
finish. “Your reason doubtless is a simple one: 
You prefer better light; you feel the cold air 
when the doors are opened,’’ he suggested. 

“No; not that. You’d think my reason is 
wrong,’’ she slowly replied. 

“Wrong!’’ he incredulously exclaimed. 
“‘Bless you, my dear! It’s impossible to con- 
nect you and a wrong motive in the same 
thought. Suppose you let me help you pass on 
it. I’m much older than you.” 

She plucked nervously at the fringe on the 
table-cover asshe faintly assured him: “‘ I know 
it’s wrong. I never thought so till just now. 
Those women didn’t make me feel it was 
wrong. But the minute IJ look into your kind 
face I know ina flash when anything is petty 
and deceitful.” 

“Tut, tut, my dear!’ he gently deprecated. 
“‘Let us have the evidence first.’’ 

At that she took alarm and hastily cried: 
“‘Tcan’t. I’d be ashamed to tell you.’” 

He rubbed his nose a bit ruefully. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t for anything force a confidence,” he 
said. ‘‘I won’t quiz you, child; but you mag- 
nify your motives. You’re making a mountain 
out of a trifle. You feel reticent?” 


HE drew a deep breath and sighed: SL fa 

tell you if you think I ought.’ 

He criticized himself sharply for urging her 
and quickly confessed: “I’m the one in fault. 
I’m ashamed to admit I feel strangely curious 
about your motive.” 

She laughed at his whimsical lament and all 
tension vanished. “I'll tell you, but I wouldn’t 
tell any of the women for worlds. I know 
you ll say I’m wrong, but —— 

“No,” he decisively interrupted, raising one 
thin a “T find I must discipline myself. 
I’m not worthy to be told now. I must disci- 
pline the flesh before posing as judge. J want 
you to enjoy your new pew tomorrow.’ 

He was rising to go, hissmile an ample bene- 
diction. She caught both his hands and half 
sobbed, half laughed: “If you won’t let me 
tell you, I don’t think I shall change my pew 
after all. If ltold you my reason you’d surely 
think me silly—and perhaps worse. Only a 
woman could understand me, and a woman 
would be sure to laugh at me. 

He raised both hands in humorous protest 
and cried: “Not another word! I’m humili 
ated still to feel a desire to learn this fearful 
secret. But I will not learn it now, and you 
must help me to correct myself.’ 

‘You're simply lovely!”’ she cried. “Very 
well; I won’t tell you just now; but believe 
me, my reason is wicked enough, I warn you. 
But see here.’ With a swift turn she had 
thrown open a closet door and begun pulling 
out various coats and hats, scornfully holding 
up each for inspection as, with a woman’s 
righteous indignation, she demanded: ‘What 
do you think of a young woman’s life, who has 
to wear /Hese year after year?” 

He blinked helplessly and hazarded: 
they seem to be serviceable.” 


“But 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 56 








If it tsa’t an Eastman, it isn’t a 


Kodak. 
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Write the date on the negative. 


Make the pictures that you 
take doubly valuable by re- 
cording, briefly, on the margin 
of the film negative, the all 


important: 


wwho-when-where. 


You can do it instantly, 
permanently, at the time you 
make the exposure with an 





ca 


KODAK 


THE PRICES. 
No. 34 Autographic Kodak, pictures 314x 5%, 
No. 3 Ditto, pictures 314 x 414 
No. 14 Ditto, pictures 244x414, . . . . 
No. 14 Autographic Kodak, Jr. 
No. 1 Ditto, pictures 214 x 314 


, pictures 2 


At all Kodak dealers’. 


YASTMAN KODAK COMP 


Catalogue free at your dealer's, 
or by mail. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., 


4x 4ly 


$22.50 
20.00 
17.50 
11.00 
9.00 


ANY, 


The Kodak City. 
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Druggist’s Today 


AVE clean teeth. They give 
lifetime benefits. Enjoy good 
digestion, energy and health. 


Use either tooth powder or dental cream. 
But be sure that they are absolutely 
cleansing—without being injurious. De- 
mand a safe dentifrice in either form— 


Or.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth F 





Try Dr, Lyon's new Dental Cream. Your teeth 
will tell the story of its superior qualities. 


Quickly soluble. Deposits no sticky masses to 
encourage decay. 
Rinses thoroughly— 
cleanses completely. 


Send 2 centspostage 
now for delightful 10- 
day trial package of 
either Dr. Lyon's Per- 
fect Tooth Powder or 
Dental 
dress I. & 
Sons, 526 West 27th 
Street, New York City. 


Look for the Free 
Tooth Brush Cou- 
pon in Each Dr. 
Lyon’s Package. 
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When furniture h —— 
shows the marks —— =a 
of use, don’t sigh = a | 
and say—‘‘toobad.” = : 
Hustle out to the — = 


nearest hardware, 
drug or house- & 
furnishing store 
and ask for a bottle of @ 


a . 
3-in-One oil 
Then, hurry back and brighten up. 

Nothing beats this wonderful oil for clean- 
ing, polishing and preserving furniture. This 
is the way: Wring out a cloth in cold water; 
add a few drops of 3-in-One and wipe the 
article to be polished, going over but a small 
surface at a time. Dry and polish with a 

woolen cloth or cheese cloth. Rub only with 
the grain of the wood. 






















3-in-One is sold by grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and general stores. 
Three sizes: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 


oz. (1% pt.), 50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 
3% oz., 25c. If these cans are not with 
your dealer, we will send one full of 
good 3-in-One by parcel post for 30c. 
FREE Write for a generous 
"free sample and the 
3-in-One Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 CVF. Broadway 
New York 





Home-Making 
The New Profession 


—a 100-pp. ill. hand-book—F REE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses: food, health, housekeeping, nursing, dress- 
making, etc. For home-makers, teachers, institution managers, etc. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 










100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Gy invitations, $6.75,2envelopesforeach. 
S@—m Each add’! 25,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
= Cards,$1. Write forsamplesandcorrect 


forms. Royal Engraving Co.,814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 











MISS PHILBRICK’S 
CHANGE OF PEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


“Serviceable!’? she scoffed. ‘“‘Doesn’t a 
woman want something besides serviceable 
things? Can’t you see these are all alike? 
These are the coats and hats I’ve always worn. 
My father picked them out. Imagine a girl or 
a woman wearing that style of a coat!’’ and she 
tossed it indignantly aside. ‘‘ And that style of 
a hat!” It was sent after the coat. ‘Think 
of a girl taking no delight in a new hat or coat, 
because she knows they will be duplicates of 
the last hat and coat and of the hat and coat 
before that. I’ve gathered them for the bon- 
fire. No other girl or woman, even if she’s poor 
and needy, will ever feel obliged to wear them,” 
she grimly continued. “I loved my father and 
he meant the best by me, but he never under- 
stood what women love to wear and should 
wear. And I’ll never wear their like again.” 

There was so much genuineness in this out- 
burst that the pastor had no difficulty to under- 
stand the tumult that had been filling his 
favorite’s heart. Patting her shoulder he en- 
couraged: ‘‘Wear what you will, my dear. 
You were made for pretty things. But I can 
trace no connection between the millinery and 
clothing and your change in pews.” 

““There’s no connection,” sheassured. ‘‘Had 
there been I wouldn’t have shown them to you. 
Of course I don’t like to have people criticize 
the first independent step I’ve taken since I 
was a baby. I know now my motive is un- 
worthy, but my neighbors condemn me with- 
out knowing anything about it. It hurts to 
feel I’m prohibited si 

‘“You’re not prohibited,” heinsisted. ‘‘Take 
all the independent steps you will. Live your 
life and be as happy as you are good. Worship 
God in the gayest colors. Go. Come. Do as 
you like. I almost fear at times you’ve been— 
what shallI callit? A bit repressed? For men 
often do fail to understand a woman’s nature. 
Change your pew by all means. I’ll assume all 
responsibility for the motive. I shall expect to 
see you in forty-two tomorrow.”’ 

She hesitated, then murmured: ‘‘I’ll come. 
And—and I don’t expect to come alone.”’ 

He was at the door, but her last words caused 
him to turn back, his fine old face aglow with 
sympathy and delight. He patted her bowed 
head and said: ‘‘It makes me very, very 
happy to hear you say that, my dear. Be sure 
to bring him.” 





fi pastor took advantage of the hymn 
to survey the congregation, first directing 
his gaze to pew forty-two. It was vacant. 
He sensed keen disappointment until he had 
shifted his line of vision to number six. Miss 
Philbrick’s blushing face was bowed over the 
open hymn book, and the pastor doubly re- 
joiced on perceiving the tall young man, who 
was once a law student, standing at her side. 
It was all terminating as it should, he told 
himself, as with a little smile he swept the rows 
of Easter finery and idly began identifying 
hats and bonnets in the general sea of flowers. 
This isolation of individual color effects from 
his elevated position proved to require quite 
a knack. As he mechanically tested his skill 
he was able to separate Mrs. Edgely’s spray of 
grasses and bullet-shaped white buds from the 
riotous lilacs of her neighbor’s bonnet. The 
bewildering display of impossible rosebuds, as 
large as a small rug, bothered him until he 
discovered that it was composed of two hats, 
those of Mrs. Whittiker and her sister. As 
they held their heads together in singing his 
confusion was pardonable. Various other puz- 
zling combinations were gradually solved before 
he allowed his eyes to return to pew six. 
Now he was perplexed in earnest. There 
was a great change in six. The very atmos- 
phere was different. At first he could not ac- 
count for it, as the young man and Miss Phil- 
brick were its only occupants. There was a 
lightness and freshness, a general aroma of 
spring and light-heartedness, something that 
cast an impalpable glow over the softened in- 
terior of the church. It was not the reflection 
from the massed rosebuds in the pew behind, 
nor could it possibly emanate from the dead, 
bean-white buds in the pew ahead. As the 
congregation was bringing the last verse to a 
close a smile struggled and struggled to upset 
his dignity, and as he turned to his sermon he 
beheld an indignant young woman spurning 
somber-colored coats and hats, 


JEW six was the last to file out. After the 
young man had been blushingly presented to 
the waiting pastor and had stepped aside, Miss 
Philbrick found her hand gently retained. “I 
know now,” murmured the pastor. ‘“‘My 
curiosity is satisfied. You are mistaken in con- 
demning your motive. You would be right in 
changing. God desires the sexes to appeal to 
and attract each other.” 

“You don’t know! How could you know?”’ 
she cried, turning crimson. 

He nodded contentedly, and chuckled: 
‘*Many Easters I’ve stood in that pulpit with- 
out observing it. But today I noted a gayer, 
a more effulgent floral effect on the right side of 
the church than I could discover on the left. 
Why, the vicinity of forty-two blossomed like 
a garden of roses; in the vicinity of pew six the 
effect was more subdued. In fact, only when 
you bowed your head did I fully appreciate the 
wonderful creation you’re wearing, my dear. 
Yes, I now know. I don’t blame you for throw- 
ing those others away. Your hat is very 
beautiful. But you should have changed to 
forty-two, where it would have shown to full 
advantage. One is never too old to learn, and 
I shall always remember that women’s hats 
usually are trimmed on the left side and are 
more resplendent in a right-hand pew.” 

Her eyes confessed, but she defended: ‘‘I 
didn’t want to look dowdy the first time he 
came to see me. I knew it was vain, but he 
likes it.” 








Children’s PUSS-IN-BOOTS 
COMFY 


Re 


I 


d izes 
$1.50. MISSES’ SIZES: 


Light Blue, Red, Chinchill 


only. Sizes 5 to 11— 


11% to 2—$1.75 ‘aupe—$1.50 


“Comfy” Hours Are 


Comfort Times 


N the morning while dressing, for real 
comfort at the end of the day, and many 
times between, you will find COMFY Felt 


Slippers most desirable footwear. 


The dainty shapes and colors of COMFYS 


are sure to please and the wearing qualities 
will satisfy you, because COMFYS retain f 


their shape. 


COMFYS are packed in beautiful colored boxes 
which add to their attractiveness as birthday gifts 


for women, men and children. 





The genuine Daniel Green COMFY is the only 
slipper made with the patented cushion sole. 
This trade-mark is your guide in buying. 
Don’t accept slippers without this 
COMFY scroll. 


Let us send you our Style Book 
No. 202, giving colors and prices of a 
variety of styles. Buy COMFYS from 
your dealer or send your order to us. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
71 Lincoln Street 
Boston, Mass. 





Men’s SLIP-ON COMFY 
Military Blue or Oxford—$1.75 


Children’s 
PICTURE COMFY 
Red or Military Blue 
Sizes 5 to 11—$1.10 
MISSES’ SIZES: 
114 to 2—$1.25 


Women’s PEERLESS COMFY 


&, 
Lavender, Fawn, Pink, Old 
Rose, —— Blue, Black or 

















Women’s DE LUXE COMFY 
Light Blue, Pink, Old Rose, 
Lavender, 08 or Fawn— 























A real developer of indapendent 
thought and definite action. Tense 
stories of boys victorious in sports, school 
and adventure. 
writers who can get next to a boy’s heart. 















The Magazine 
That Delights Boys 





Every word written by 


st B 
MERICAN BOY 
(500,000 boy readers) 
Special departments for 
sports, handicraft, nature 
study and boy hobbies. 
A full year for $1.00 
10 cents a copy at 
news-stands. 
The Sprague Pub. Co. 
250 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 








Moth- Proof Cedar Chest 


Only $2 per month if you keep it, ‘ 
Many other styles, all at factory prices. 


BURROWES Window-Seat Chest 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts 
for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture ex- 
quisitely made. 


The E. T. BURROWES CO., 


ON FREE TRIAL 








Protects furs, 


Write for catalog. All chests shipped on free trial. 
126 South St, Portland, Me. 















BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 53, Clarinda, Iowa 


“Profitable Poultry,” 128 pages 
a Latest Book practical facts, 180 beautiful 
pictures. Latest improved methods to raise poultry. 
@ All about world’s famous Runner Ducks, 52 other 
varieties pure-bred poultry. This Book, lowest prices, 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., only 5 cents. 


MONEY IN POULTR 
anv SQUAB 


largest poultry and pigeon plant. Shows fowls in nat- 
ural colors, how to feed for eggs, how to select best 


Start small. Grow BIG. 
Get winter eggs. Keep 
healthy fowls. Save your chicks. 
Foy’s big booktells how. Describes 











44-124 page 
POUL periodical, 

up-to-date; 
tells all you want to know about care and | \ 


management of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 182, Syracuse, N. Y. 


layers. Mailed Free. F. FQY, Inc., Box66, Des Moines, la. 





Dr. Esenwein 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 





A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 

and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. ' 

Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. ‘ 

250-page catalogue free. Please address : 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL : 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





Genuine “‘Non-Krush”’ Dress Linens 
Carroll Linen Store, Dept. L, Worcester, Mass. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 





Vaudeville Sketches, 
Monologs, bia: P 
logs, Recitations, 
Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 
Large Catalog Free. 


Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, 
Tableaux, Drills, 


T.S.DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 





Protect - 
Yourself ¢ ae 
At Soda 
Fountains 
Ask for 
ORIGINAL & 
GENUINE 





The 
Food - Drink 
for All Ages 


Nourishing 
Delicious 
. Digestible 
WES Others are 

Imitations 














Which Floor Do You Prefer? 


If you have floors to finish or refinish let us tell you how you 
can save over one-half the usual cost by the use of 


| GRIPPIN’S FLOOR CRACK FILLER AND FINISHES | 


Our improved method of fin- 
ishing all floors. Sanitary, 
simple and inexpensive. 







GRIPPINS 








Skilled laboris notnecessary. |W ‘ 
: lea. g 
Ape |) je 








GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 3 
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Write NOW for descriptive [ 
matter to | 


Newark, New York State 
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How to Make Your 
Windows Beautiful 


Drape them with Orinoka fabrics, which are 
absolutely guaranteed never to fade or lose 
their beauty and freshness. These draperies 
defy sun and washing and will make the win- 
dows of your home beautiful at surprisingly 
small cost. 


ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 


SuNEAST FABRICS 


Jor Drape ry and Upholstery 





are furnished in an infinite variety of designs 
and colors to harmonize with any decorative 
scheme. They add to the beauty and luxury 
of New York’s newest and finest hotel, The 
Biltmore. Send for booklet, “Draping the 
Home,” and name of dealer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 


140 Clarendon Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


For Your Protection Insist 
on This Guarantee: 


These goods are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes 
fromexposure to the sunlight orfrom 
washing, the merchant is hereby 
authorized toreplace them withnew 
goods or refund the purchase price. 





S08 DORRBRTEL Om etRER DOF 


This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 





























Make Three Cakes 
Instead of One 


Bake two long layers of cake and let 
cool. Make ee filling of Snow- 
Mellow instead of eggs. Now make Pli- 
able Icing of Snow-Mellow. When the 
cake is cool cut in thirds and ice all over. 
The icing will not break or crumble, 
keeps the cake fresh for a week—and 
you have THREE cakes instead of one. 


Snow - Mellow is a Pure Food 
Product That Replaces Eggs 


in making icing and marshmallow 
filling for cakes or other pastry. 
Works quickly, easily and produces 
the finest results. A 25c package 
will make seven large cakes. That 
you may be sure of getting Snow- 
Mellow, we will mail a package 
postpaid, on receipt of 25c., stamps 
or coin, with full working directions. 


Q THE HIPOLITE COMPANY 
' & 200 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Design No.5 24 
by Jud Yoho. 












: . ‘ {Be Estimated Cost 
: : $2800. 





ALL ABOUT BUNGALOWS 
Bunsalow Book. 1915 De Luxe Edition. 


the « n of 1000 practical and distinctive bungalows 
actu built for $400 to $4000, suited to any climate, 


Contains 


With tos of exterior and interior views, 

Dp lar n » of rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable $ oOo 
ISR 1s on bungalow building written by Post 
an ¢ The largest exclusive Bungalow Paid 

Book lished. 112 pages. Price al 
ort iny times its cost to any prospective builder. 

Asm edition of same, only 50 cents. Send chec 

mon der or stamps. Money back if not satisfactor y. 

) JUD YOu, The Bungalow Craftsman, 750 Bungalow Bldg., Seattle, Wn. 




































~ 
“Lustr-ite 
is the Best” 





' 90% of the profession use and recommend Lustr-ite 
hes quickly, retains its brilliancy. 25c at Department 
Drug Stores. Booklet “Well Kept Nails,’’ six samples 
istr-ite preparations and coupon good at druggists 
10 tube Lustr-ite Hand Velvet (for dainty hands that 
Hap)—all sent for 2c stamp and druggist’s name. The 
I dine Mfg. Co,, 40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 



















ANYBODY WANT 
THIS LITTLE BOY? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


“Turn on all the lights in the dining room, 
Katy, so they can see me just like lam. I’d 
rather they’d look at me there; I’m not a 
parlor child,” he said seriously. 

‘Tf I’m in for it, I’m in for it!” said Katy, 
and showed his visitors into the dining room. 

A very thin little boy, with a grave and 
sweet face, came forward to greet them. 

“And so,”’ said the gentle man, looking down 
at him, ‘‘this is Lester Lee?’’ He held out his 
hand; and Lester laid in it a tiny claw, so frail 
that his visitor saddened. 

“We came,” said the lady in a soft voice, 
“in answer to a very unusual advertisement. 
We—we had a little boy once, who wasn’t a 
pretty child either. We loved him very much. 
And so when we read of another little boy that 
wanted ‘something terrible’ to live in a home 
with a mother, why, we thought we’d better 
come at once and look him over. We’ve looked 
him over and we like him. Now, dear child, 
suppose you look us over and see how you like 
us, and then maybe we can arrange things.” 

Lester looked from one to the other—dear 
faces, kind, both of them, with something lone- 
some and wistful in the lady’s, which, he 
couldn’t explain why, made him long to be 
able to comfort her. He moved a little nearer. 
“T like you,” he decided frankly 

“Would you mind,” said the gentleman po- 
litely, ‘‘now that we’re acquainted, telling us 
why you advertised and where those parents 
that are ‘going away and can’t take’ you may 
happen to be, so that my wife and I may 
interview them?” 


papel hadn’t the faintest notion that any- 
one on earth could or would take issue 
with those beautiful parents of his for not being 
particularly anxious to keep a little boy one 
couldn’t even use for a poster. He explained 
his absolute inutility in that atmosphere of art 
and beauty, dwelling modestly upon the many 
disadvantages of being sent a little boy you'd 
never ordered and didn’t want and hadn't 
time to attend to anyhow, so you had to pack 
him off to school when you went abroad. “I'm 
so thin,” he added, smiling, ‘‘and my arms and 
legs are so knobby they couldn’t use me for 
soups and jellies, nor breakfast foods, nor 
cameras, nor anything—except please-help- 
the-orphans ‘ads,’ and they don’t handle that 
sort of business. I'll show you what I mean.” 

He took 


his guests into the studio, and, 
though they genuinely admired the clever 


sxetches and posters and etchings, their faces 
were growing more and more troubled and be- 
wildered. The whole apartment breathed of 
refinement, gayety, charm, even comparative 
wealth. And yet this strange child, and his 
advertise ‘ment! 

“John,” said the lady suddenly, ‘‘if I weren't 
afraid of being arrested for kidnaping, I'd pick 
him up and carry him home this minute. I 
want him! I want him!’ 

Lester knew intuitively that nobody but an- 
other little boy that wasn’t pretty could give 
her just the right sort of comfort then, so he 
slipped his hand into hers. And she knelt 
down in the gay bright studio and drew him to 
her heart and kissed him. 

“Td go right away with you now, but you 
see I’ve got to wait and tell my father and 
mother good-by,” explained Lester. He 
winced again. They were such dazzling, beau- 
tiful, wonderful, enchanting people, his father 
and mother! ‘‘They—they don’t know yet, 


you see. I—I wanted to have it all arranged 
before I told them, to—to save them from 


being bothered. They mustn’t be bothered. 
And, if you do decide you would like to take 
me, would you mind if—when they came back 
from abroad—would you mind if I came some- 
times and stood outside their house—just to 
look at them? And would you let me go to see 
Katy and Mr. McGonigle—he’s the big police- 
man—because they’re the only friends I’ve 
His voice was a little faint. 

said the gentleman gravely, ‘“‘we 
wouldn't mind at all. 


to. stayed with him until his bedtime. 
The name upon the cards they left didn't 
convey any meaning to Lester, but at sight of 
it Katy gasped and the big policeman whistled. 
For it was a very great name indeed. 

On the back of his card the gentleman had 
written: ‘The little boy who wants so terribly 
to live in a home is asked to share my wife's 
and mine. 

There were many callers upon the next day 
too. Sometimes women came alone; gener- 
ally their husbands came with them; and the 
astonishing part of it was that without ex- 
ception they expressed themselves as being 
delighted with Lester. They all came and 
‘looked him over,’’ talked with him a while 
and wanted him! 

The child was bewildered. At the best he 
had hoped and prayed that somebody perhaps 
might chance upon his appeal and want him; 
but that so many should answer it so promptly 
and so wholeheartedly astonished and troubled 
him. And they every one expressed the deter- 
mination to come back and interview those 
parents. That troubled Lester somewhat, but 
he knew it couldn’t be helped. 

The gentleman and lady who had first called 
upon him—and somehow Lester’s heart in- 
clined to them most of all—came on Tuesday 
afternoon in a most beautiful automobile to 
call upon him in state. The little boy was 
delighted. They brought him a marvelous box 
of games and a most astonishing green- and- 
gold book. The very loveliest fairy in it was 
a faint likeness of his mother; the most delight- 
ful of all its princes wasn’t so splendid as his 
father. Lester sighed. The world was a most 
bewildering place, full of charming people who 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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‘ It Is Easy 

To Trim This Table 

§ ~=Wouldn’t you like to learn how to create this and | 
f scores of other dainty and striking table decorations ? 

» — Forthe children’s party, the big or little luncheon, the ~ | 
©  holidaydinner, the reception in home orhall,there is now 
: The New 
ewmmoon Srepe 


Lustre Paper in a Packet Fold 


Br a Fide Th ss 


It has a soft and shimmering lustre, due to the vel- 
vety, finely creped surface. The coloring is rich and 
exquisite. The strength and stretching qualities make 
it exceptionally successful for draping, fringing, sew- 
ing and plaiting. 


The Dennison Party Book for 1915 (sent upon re- 
quest) tells you how to make candle shades, serving 
cups and centrepieces from this new and inexpensive 
material. This little book will also contain suggestions 
for winter entertainments. 
























Dennison Crepe is easily recognized because 
it comes 


IN A PACKET FOLD 


flat instead of rolled. The packet covers 
the paper almost completely, thus pro- 
tecting it from dust and handling and 
keeping the colors from fading. Each 
fold of paper is 10 feet long and 


20 inches wide. 


If your dealer does not carry the 
new crepe write to our nearest 
store. 


Dewnison 
Mamifachuing Sor 


THE TAG MAKERS 


Boston New York Philadelphia 

Chicago St.Louis Toronto 
London Berlin Buenos Aires 
and dealers everywhere 

























Dennison 


Mfg. Co., 
26 Franklin St., 


Boston, Mass. 


































Enclosed find 2 cents 
in stamps to cover postage 


ontheParty Book for 1915. 














You can getDennisonCrepe 
in no other form. This 
packet is your safeguard 
against buying the 
wrong kind. 







Name____— 
Address 
Name of Dealer 
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FOUR GRADES 
Columbia Crown 


Columbia-Linolene 
Golumbia ‘Arrow 
Golumbia Star hand made 


OU want window shades that wear. Of 

course, you always want shades that are 
attractive and in harmony with the furnish- 
ings of your home, but after all, wear is one 
of the big things you look for. 


And wear is one of the reasons for the 
national popularity of Columbia Shades. 
They are well-made of a firm-textured fabric 
that wears and wears. And they have style 
and come in so many rich and cheerful 
colorings that you can always find’ the tints 
you want for your home. 


But tell your dealer to show you Columbia Shades— 
that’s the way to decide. e how attractive they are. 
See the — with its dust-proof, rust-proof, enclosed 
ends. then you'll see why it pays to insist on 
Cabanon whenever you buy shades. 


LOOK FOR [rite for‘‘ Cheerful Windows” 
HIS ON) = —a FREE book on how to keep 
ROLLER = your windows well-dressed. 
TheCOLUMBIAMILLS, Inc. 

: New York City 


Boston Cincinnati New Orleans 
H 





lS ae he ty Philadelphia 
it Minneapolis Pittsburg 
ESET SRE Oe 


Columbia Cloth and Rollers 


The Ladies’ Home 













For made-to-order shades insist on 




















, DY YN’T you want to make a home 
test of one of my celebrated 
Rapid Fireless Cookers? Just try one a month 
at my risk and prove that it will save fuel bills— 
save meat and grocery bills—and save time for 
you. I will take the Cooker back gladly at the 
end of the test and refund your money if every- 
thing about it is not more than satisfactory. 

I want you to use it every day—three times a day 
if you wish. My Rapid will cook everything you 
serve—make it more a gestible, more delicious. Try 
it and know for yoursel 


I Am Making a 
Special Factory Price 
On 10, 000 Cookers 


BOW LO Rey 
king a specially 












ods quick, lam 
t rice on 1 10,000 coo kers. 
gain very long for the 








But I cannot offer th price of 

Aluminum has adv The a 
Rap ws is Aluminu m li i’ — meet 
NZ 1 


to raise the price. 


Send for Free Book 


for cookin 
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Wm. Campbell, Pres. 


The Wm. Campbell  & I 


Dept. 113 Detroit, Mich. 


























Send Us Your 















We Dye Them and Weave 


( ric ate) patterns—any color youwant, 
an 
to ot her rugs woven from old carpets. 


etn $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


ur oO id < ave ts are worth money 

ter w t worn, 
i "FREE — Wee for book of 
designs in color, our liberal freight 


= 
payment offer and fu 1 inform 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. B-12 


Old Carpets 
¥) Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 


-totally different and farsuperior 


seamless, soft, bright, dura- 


Every 


ation. 


40 Laflin St., Chicago, IL 


} 
| 
| 
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ANYBODY WANT 
THIS LITTLE BOY? 


2 Rush 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 





a) 


had children they didn’t want, and other 
charming people who wanted children they 
didn’t have. 

The lady told him softly about the other 
little boy, whose place perhaps he might fill. 

He felt very sorry for Her "L know, ”” he 
said, holding her hand, “just exactly how you 
feel. P’m—I’m sort of losing my father and 
mother, you see, so of course I understand. 
It is a very bad feeling. You choke on it.” 

They had a beautiful time together. Lester 
had never supposed that grown-ups—except 
Katy and Mr. McGonigle—would be willing 
to spend so much time with nobody but him: 
but these surprising grown-ups seemed to enjoy 
themselves immensely. 

He went downstairs in the elevator with his 
guests, holding a hand of each. They were to 
call upon the morrow officially; so the three 
parted with great friendliness. The great car 
swung around the corner and vanished. Lester, 
standing on the curb, watched it disappear. 
He had turned to go back to the house when he 
heard a plaintive and terrified meowing which 
sent him scurrying out into the street after a 
forlorn and miser rable kitten, wandered from 
Heaven knows where. He picked it up, snug- 
gling it in his arms, and had started to run back 
to the sidewalk when another big car swung 
around the corner and 





T WAS the big policeman who carried Lester 

upstairs and laid him gently upon his crib. 
Doctors came, and a nurse, and white-faced 
Katy knelt beside him while they set his poor 
knobby little leg and cut away his hair where 
his head was gashed, and bandaged the thin 
little body. McGonigle thought to telephone 
to the man and woman who had just left, and 
presently they came and said at once they’d 
stay with the child. His parents were on their 


way home even then, so it was useless to 
“‘wire” them. 
Lester’s gay father and mother, joyful with 


many plans which were so shortly to be car- 
ried out, still chattering about the Latin Quar- 
ter and the studios in Rome, came in a little 
before midnight. 

A trembling and wild-eyed Katy led them to 
a room where a strange man and woman sat 
beside a crib; a doctor, watch in hand, bent 
over it, and a nurse stood by silently, with her 
eyes upon a still and bandaged thing lying in 
Lester’s place. In the kitchen sat an enormous 
policeman with his head in his hands. 

The pretty, gay, laughing ‘‘Ad Lady” 
Pint back to the support of her husband’s 
arms. Over Lester’s unconscious head the 
grown-ups looked at one another. In a low 
voice the nurse explained how the accident 
had occurred. 

Then the strange gentleman arose, and, 
motioning to his wife to remain with the child, 
beckoned those two outside.: “For I must 
explain,” he said, ‘‘our presence in your house 
and by your little boy’s bed tonight, Mrs. Lee.’’ 

The child had said they hadn’t known, so he 
laid before them the advertisement. As they 
read it, over the father’s face came a cruel and 
burning red, but over the mother’s a pallor as 
of death. Even Lester wasn’t any whiter just 
then than his mother was. 

At the name on the card handed them, they 
stared at their visitor almost unbelievingly. 
And he had come for Lester—plain, silent 
little Lester, that they hadn’t been able to use 
at all! In a gentle and modulated voice their 
guest told of his interviews with the child. 

‘‘T understand there are a great many other 
people who were attracted by this advertise- 
ment—and by him,” he said. ‘‘But my wife 
and I hoped that he might prefer us; we came 
first, you see. We were more than charmed 
with him. I do not think we have ever met a 
more simple and appealing little child. So we 

talked it over and we thought’’—he looked at 
them both steadily—‘‘ that as you were leaving 
the city and couldn’t take him—and he’s much 
too frail to be manhandled—we might have 
him. You didn’t want him—and we do.” 


HEY “didn’t want him’’? Mrs.Lee started 

to reply hotly, but the words died on herlips. 
It was quite true; they hadn’t wanted him. She 
couldn’t remember when she had ever really 
wanted him; when he had seemed necessary 
to her; anything but a rather irksome duty. 
She had at times forgotten his very existence; 
he had been no more than a mere timid pres- 
ence in the background, a small being who, 
with his head on one wa looked up at her 
with big, questioning eyes. She had accepted 
him because he was there. But—never to have 
him there any more! She was conscious of a 
pang whose poignancy surprised her. The child 
was her child. And this stranger was here, 
in her own house, asking her to give him her 
child because she didn’t want him, had never 
wanted him! 

At that moment she learned that 
so fashioned women’s hearts that, 
what they foolishly think 
to the test, love 
art and ambition. 
salvation of the 


God has 
no matter 
they think, until put 
and nature are mightier than 

In this very thing lies th 
race; there were no hope fox 
men else. The dazzling plans so gayly made 
seemed of little moment just now; nothing 
seemed to matter save that broken little body 
that was Lester. Give Lester away? Give up 
everything else rather! 

Billy was smoothing out the 
holding it in shaking fingers. His throat 
worked convulsively. ‘Poor little chap!” he 
was muttering. ‘“‘To think he felt like that 
had good cause to think like that—my own 
child ——” He hung his head. 

With horrible distinctness she saw two dread- 
ful tears run down Billy’s cheeks. She leaned 
over the table and clenched her hands. ‘Have 


advertisement, 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 59 
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SCENE 
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IN AN 
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War Has Not Raised 
the Price of 


AirlinE 


Ftoney 


Sugar is up—Airline Honey is not. 
And honey hasa much greater sweet- 
ening power than sugar—itsuSe plain, 


as a batter cake, bread or biscuit 
spread or in baking, is an economy as well as 


treat in deliciousness. Use honey— Air- 


line—from flower to bee to you. 
Think of honey as more than a sweetmeat—more than 


sweetener in baking —but as a food (fuller of food 


value than all other foods but dates). A daily article of 
food from the earliest days—here’s biblical proof: 


2Sam. 17: 28, 29—Brought ,.. . wheat, and barley, and 
flour, and Parched corn, and beans, and lentiles, and parched 
pulse, and honeys and butter, and sheep, and cheese of 
ise, for David, and forthe people thatwere with him, to eat, 


It these people found daily food as well as delicious. 
ness in Honey, why not you? 


F-S_—F-viib sie e see nels 
Honey Cook Book Free 


An individual honeycomb ora small jar sent, postpaid, for 
10c and your dealer’s name—also Honey Cook Book—send 
for them. Askyour dealer for Airline Honey—comes in jars 
or tins (just the pure extracted honey) of in the com). 
packed air-tight to preserve flavor, cleanliness and purity and 
to prevent substitution, If yourdealer can’t supply you, we will. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
“*The Home of the Honey Bees’’ 


ratty ok ee 





a salts 


MADE WITH HONEY— AND 
BETTER BECAUSE OF THAT FACT 42 
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that never grows dull, 








St. Louis Granite 
Baltimore Chicago 


City, Il. 






ETACH AND 


Send 10c for Nesco Pot and Pan Scraper and Mrs. Rorer’s 
of Recipes and Menus. You geta free U. P.5. 
them to start your collection. 














A United Profil- 
Royal Granite Enameled Ware 


@ Because the age of this good ware is not to 
be measured by days or months but by condition during 
and after days and months and even years of hard wear, 


0 
Reyal Granite 


Enameled Ware 


is the mother of all enameled wares—it started 
the popularity of enameled ware over 40 years ago. Surely 
the ware that taught people the worth of enameled ware 
and that gave other manufacturers the cue to make such 
ware must have been founded on mighty solid quality 
—it must have given completest satisfaction to make 
people want more like it. 

@ So look for—insist on—the beautiful mottled blue-gray 

ware—the ware that keeps its sheen—a color that wears— 


Hardware and Department Stores Everywhere 
Premium Catalog and Cook Book Free on Request 
Address Adv. 
National Enameling & Stamping Company 
New York 
New Orleans 
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SAVE THIS VALUABLE Azote 


Coupon with 


Sharing Coupon on every piece. 


Doubly Proves 


Quality 


It always has and it always will. 


shabby or hazy. 


Dept. 8, Milwatkee, Wis. 


Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 
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Cross- Stitch Pillow 









































ANYBODY WANT 
ANY BOD A 
-“T>n1iag: ¥ yaoay cs (Df? Y " 
rHIS LITTLE BOY? 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 
him?” she said in a repressed voice. ‘‘Lester? 
No. You can’t. Nobody can. He’s ours, do 
you understand? We—we might have been 
a—a little blind—and—and foolish, and—and 
3 given him just cause to think we didn’t care; 
: Fi but he’s ours.’’ 
1s not. & ““Tf you can keep him,”’ said the other mildly 
bs and with sympathy. 
sweet- e ee y ; i 
ies S - i She stared at him. Then, tearing off her hat 
e plain, Sample masa’ evn > and wrap, she ran into the child’s room. 
biscuit 7 aint al She was still there when Lester opened his 
eo well as eyes just before dawn. T he doctor, who 
ry — Air Two Dear Little Dutch Kiddies hadn’t dared to leave, and the nurse looked | 
? —to becross-stitched in gay colors— Blue, Red, Green at each other and sighed with relief. He was 
and Purple. Pitow & he: wy White crash, tinted in coming around! 
nattiral colors, size 17 x 22 inches, You wi ove it. ri. anclier a Se write he . > « s 
ogi ~~ We Give This Pillow to every lady who will send The financier and his wife had shaken hands , 
=p tee W cents im stamps for exact mz vetiade necessary. to with the Lees silently, heartily; they would 
icle o sare embroidering ll at ge. We ask nothing come again to see their little friend when he 
: aed was bette “ven Katy had crept away 
arley, and 1 Pillow Top and Back, stamped and tinted. | as be pace Even Katy had crept oe 5 Mond 
1d parched ; 6 Skeias Richardson’s Pure Silk Floss in exact shades. sleep. Only father and mother stayed with 
eof 1 Sure Guide Diagram Embroidery Lesson. him, to see the first dawn they had ever wit- 
=aeer 1 De Luxe Premium Art Book, picturing 500 Embroidery nessed on his account give place to the clear 
im, t0 eat. : Patterns, given free for Richardson Floss tags. F = f Nn his account give place to tne Clea 
s delicious- 3 Get This Pillow for Your Little Girl. If, like most ight of early morning. 
; children, _ _ ng pee | pe eg embroidery, 
this Dutch Kiddie Pillow will delight her. The Sure “ne > 
ag ede Lens tae Se En, saewleae evens ESTER opened his eyes then and saw them. 
stitch of the simple cross-stitch pattern—and she will ~ He tried to smile wanly. And then the 
es proud! . sain diet : Has most wonderful and beautiful and unbelievable 
. cverything sent postpaid for 30c and your dealer's i < ened! » > his as ishe VES 
teil, tu same,” How Hohn aE oe ane oe ee. thing happened! Before his astonished eyes 
Bee eend his mother’s face changed. It was pale and 
somes in jars RIC. CHARDSONSS her eyes bore the traces of tears, but never, 
n the com). Pu RE SILK ELOSS never had Lester thought any face could be so 
d purity ard UAR AN rasr lovely as hers was when, on her knees by his be) , . a , - - . 
you, We will. in zorgeous shades with rich Oriental luster, Write bed, she bent over him and cast upon him a These three bottles contained three of the most These three bottles were filled with domestic 
: ; loday, enclosing 30 cents in stampsand dealer’s name. glance—just sucha glance as that other woman popular imported perfumes perfumes made by Colgate & Co. 
Olio RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY had given to the ttle gist! 
2 Dept. 2012 9 W. Adams St., Chicago at Bee AG oS 
s”’ Wavermialan of icc: Grand Prize Spool Silk ‘Little son!” said his mother, and she took 
L_— the hand that wasn’t bandaged, to fondle it; 














then, leaning lower and lower until her bright 
hair swept him, she kissed him again and again. 
“* Are you -telling me good-by?’’ he won- 


dered. ‘‘And will you—pack my clothes—so 
I can go today? They—they want me.” 


said his father, ‘‘ we couldn’t think of 





it. We—er—find we can answer that adver- 
tisement ourselves; we can hold down the job 


and we’d rather keep it in the family. We’re 
sure we’d be satisfactory. You don’t mind OMmeN Qi le VnNa e 
trying us out, son, do you?” 


Write for it today. See Out of his mother’s fallen hair Lester sud- 
zs denly giggled. It sounded like a particularly 


all the different styles. : puny little rooster’s first real effort at crowing. - ( | 
See how little they cost. L Ss eS 
Know howother women . That many women are buying 


havesolved their dress- a I | i AR MY CY 7 
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4 4 ade making problems. ee ee ee a | expe nsive importe d perfumes 
— Write now. JEANNE-MARIE because of the prestige of the 
Chis book tells you how easy it is to get a pe ee ea oat se “-AalC ‘ ye % 
Ilall-Borchert form. It tells you the experiences (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) ic Te Ign label rath ler than fe I 
oft other ome WwW nl tho have sed the 7 2 “2 raATare * an ol > Te ow y 
Hall-Borchert a phonon yon whit vane big shadows so solid they seemed to have weight. Ve al pl C fe rence Was ¢ leat ly 
pattern companies and the leading fashion It was a cry that had awakened Jeanne-Marie: j cate VW: j arty sc 
journals say about the Hall-Borchert Dress a hoarse cry from her grandfather. She saw him indicated by an Impat tial test 
Forms. The foremost designers of styles in dimly, standing erect to her right. ‘Jeanne, made last summer. 
America draft their patterns om our forms. : cays) 


Jeanne, Jeanne!” he called urgently. The 
5 1 1 ‘hert forms are , ? : lt 
It explains why the Hall-Borchert forms are candle was almost dead. 


This test was made by 103 representative 
SO practical and serviceable. It shows by many 


different illustrations just how the : Ang then, looking down to the floor in the women, comparing six perfumes without 
HWall-Borchert forms look and work center of the room, vaguely but surely, in seeing the labels or knowing the names. 


and how marvelously they repro- 
duce your figure. 


Hall-Borchert 


Adjustable Forms 


are the only forms on the market which 
can be separately adjusted in each and 
every part, so aS to exactly duplicate any 
1 figure 


abrupt visions between waves of night, Jeanne- 
Marie witnessed the marvelous sight. The little 
army of France was on the move; it marched; 

it charged! The horses on the flanks jumped 
and caracoled; the cuirassiers trotted heavily, 
the artillery rumbled; and the infantry was 
running, running, their red trousers twinkling, 
their bayonets level; the Zouaves loped; the 
Turcos bounded; the entire army was charg 

ing toward the east, charging the dark, illimit 


Three of the perfumes were chosen from 
the most popular foreign scents and 
three were domestic (Eclat, Florient and 
Splendor), made by Colgate & Company. 

Over*s of the 103 women chose Colgate’s; 
but what is more significant is that before 
making the test 61 of the 103 said they 
preferred a foreign perfume, yet when the 
influence of a foreign label was remov ed 41 


! section of the neck, Shoulders, 


bt lee 9 ist et a As lima able space in the east, where Jeanne-Maric 

waist, S$, Skirt, etc., may e reg i . 
lated nde pen iby and uct to ‘whalsens 1 | could see nothing, but where they had scented of the 61, or 34 of them, chose Colgate’s first. 
lit portions are desired without ial Im danger. They charged; their small drums beat 


Since this experiment was made thou- 
sands of women have made the same test 
with interesting results. 


affecting any "other part of the form. 


Write today 


an inaudible tattoo; their small trumpets 
screeched mutely; the officers gestured with 
their little swords; the army was on the move! 

The old Colonel, in the semi-darkness, 
seemed to rise and rise till he was like a giant. 








te for this book now and read all 


" 
about them, Address: 
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Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. You too can make the test 











Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St. NEW YORE Though he had no sword he seemed to brandish _ : # aie 
Deyt. P, 163 North May St., CHICAGO one. He took two heavy steps toward the east; Let us send you three Perfumer’s resting 
D P, 144 Tremont St., BOSTON 5 


Strips, miniature vials of the three Colgate 
Perfumes and an extra Testing Strip so 
that you may compare these new Colgate 
scents with the perfume you are now using. 


he shouted “A moi, d moi; they come!” Then 

A he fell heavily, slapping the floor with his whole 
length. The candle went out. 

And _Jeanne-Marie was alone in the dark- 


















































6< > 99 ness. Weeping softly, she groped on her hands T Su tg Yea Sa ees Fi on parole of 
He Ss Perfectly Contented and knees along the floor trying to find her I he | est Material will be sent on joes elpt of 
A pees Tas ce Atalinaeiirkas state your letter enclosing a 2c stamp for mailing. 
And 5 1s 1 ae » Recii grandfather. She had lost her directions; yar« ; g 
And so he should be, in the Reclining : sees at = , EY eee es Ge NaS & 
ad Culke (a Mikkel a cami after yard of polished floor slid beneath her re You will discover (as many others have) 
Go-Cart Hi | Cl] ' ir, J . ; wll 1B ee palms; her knees hurt; she could not find her ney BS that in delicacy, in refinement, in individu- 
n co hg ae sm a eer § grandfather. And, weeping softly to herself, ality, and above all in that indefinable 
an be held securely in three posi- she w: red < ani ->nse desolation : os cs 72 Paes poe 
Bla. a ¢ ely t pos she wandered about, an immense desolation at aN something Which governs a matter of choice, 
. ons. With an her heart, utterly alone and abandoned. But > Caleata art i aia” senate i 
? n there came a great stir throughout the apart- s0igare Fe! umes express your rea 
wobe Go aoket, ment. Doors crashed open, lights entered preference. 
aad blindingly; on her mother’s soft breast she 
J) “ a. > T 
eae was whisked to her room; she slid down once Cs3 LGATE & COM PANY 
+ = >j sr little bed; her mother’s lips upon 
e n o l more into her little : SR. ae mae 
Reclining Mode her brow, she went to sleep happily. Perfume Contest Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
pi baby can be taken in / | 2 1 
; a ‘ : aken : . STABLISHED IN AMERICA 1806 
/ =. to crowded trains, \ JHEN Jeanne-Marie awoke in the morn- / / AWARDED GRAND PRIX, PARIS 1900 
{4 ; cars, elevators, ing it was late, and her breakfast was set 2 / } ~f 
rt. —* \ anywhere mot h for her allalonein the dining room. Her father Jb CO} LC ( ) } 
f . cr goes, without and mother came in and stood by her. They 
taking it out. looked very much worried. And they said al 
Long, flexible most together: “Jeannette, you must be very, 


springs prevent very quiet this morning. Grandfather must not 
all jolts and jars. be disturbed. We fear he has had a stroke.” 
— a yy A moment later Jeanne-Marie, dipping her 
Lightest peram- bread in her milk, said very firmly: oo e are 
bulator made. having war now; war began last night. 





Ask your dealer. Father and mother, who had been looking 
f Lookforthename down fondly upon her, gave each a start, 
4 —avoid imita- then smiled at each other. “What makes you 


tions. Write 


i . ink——” her father began. 

b- & Sage epi think her fa 

Seal Coupots poten But Marie was at the door breathless, her 
) i sad ‘Monsieur, Madame,” she 
Our Profits face very pale. s 

none gasped, her hand on her heart; “‘it is war. The 


tyle of the com ] 
© Label and United Q 
aring Coupon ' 


of Royal Grail 


general mobilization. And there was fighting 
on the frontier last night!” 
In the general commotion and the general 











War (és disorder Jeanne-Marie was forgotten. So it 
like Royal Granite & was never known in what manner she, first of 
ry the coup? THE WITHROW MEG. CO. all, had known that war had begun. 
2600 Spring Grove Ave.,Cincinnati,O. aa 
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HOUSANDS of intelligent, 
cultured people are asking: 

Just what is New Thought ? 
Where and how did it origins ite? 
How does it help one 

These questions: and hundreds 
more are answered in William 
Walker Atkinson's book, ‘‘ The 
Message of the New 
Thought.’ They areanswered 
authoritatively and without 
beating about the bush. 

The book shows that New 
Thought had its origin way 
back in some of the wisest 
minds of the race; that it is 
closely related to a strange 
revival led by one of the 
world’s mest famous thinkers; 
psychology, of New Thought 





ELIZABETH TOWNE 


that the mental-healing feature, or 
grew side by side with Transcendentalism. The two streams finally 
converged into one common channel and united in one mighty 
spiritual movement now known as the New Thought, and which 
includes Christian Science, the Emmanuel Movement and all 
similar systems of healing 

When sending us the 
wrote, “TL consider this one of the 
written along the lines of New Thought. 


* manuscript of this book Mr. Atkinson 
best things that I have ever 
And those to whom I have 





read it agree with me—and some of them are my Severest critics 
too Following are the opinions of three others: 
Worth Many Times the Price 
he writer considers this booklet one of Mr. Atkins ‘stv best 
ters” and castly worth many times the price.~ Chi Tradl Journal, 
Pa sruoes — 
The book answers fully all the questions one wo 
this ne hook of th ing Silene Regist ter 
h Glorious Present 
Hi {ikinson's) conclusions potnt toa glortous present for human 
Pu Weekly 
Get th ok and learn of the power of the New Thought 
Price 25e. See special offe 
that many religious workers are close students of New Thought ? 


Phey have found it of great help in their calling. Mothers are using 
New Thought child training methods with wonderful results 
Women and men in business and in professions find it: increases 
their efficiency and earning power. 

Wm. S. Sadler, M.D., in an article in a leading woman's magazine, 
estimated that fully ten million people in the United States employ 
no doctor when sick. And further stated that nine-tenths of the non- 
contagious functional diseases are due to the mind and can be cured 
through the mind. Under this head come: nervousness, indigestion, 


neuralgia, heart trouble, sleeplessness, hardening of the arteries, ete. 


A New Thought Magazine 


THE NAUTILUS is the leading periodical of the New Thought 


movement. Every number contains practical articles by the greatest 


















writers on self-help in the development of human efficiency 

See what’s coming in NAUTILUS. A great list of personal 
experience articles including the following: —** How I Developed My 
Special Talent,”” “What New Thought Has Done for Me,” “How 
New Vhough t Made H armony in ¢ yur He eee *Telepathic Exper 
ences “Ho w | Gave Up Drinking I Made Myself Better 
looking,” How Now Phought Y From ee cca 
silat sdoxy and Fail "How | H ealed Myself of Indigestion and 
\ ! rs Failed ‘What New Phought Ateai to 
Gna and: Out Desires,” “flow a Woman Earned 
Money at Other good things coming are:—* How t 
Realize Success,” and “ The Physical Basis of Health,’’ both by 
Paul Ellsworth; “ The Ailing Habit,”’ how to outgrow it, and "The 





Forces Back of the Flesh,’’ both by Orison Swett Marden. 
Prize Articles Coming 
“An Ugly Duckling,’”? by Mary Rose just how a wallflower 
sve to an can Beauty, giving Kxact New Thought 


! ds. ‘Child Training Ways and Means,” by Daisy Gibs n 
butler. “How I Got Ou of a Rut of Living,” by Lannie 








Haynes 
Martin Don't Liss 
fHE NAUTILUS is ed 1 by Elizabeth Towne. Her editorials 
t er M t the al 
ssa la to the discover NAUTILUS. 
$1.50 per ye 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 
To New npc aN aspiers 








Send 25c now with your name sand we wil 
NAUTILUS 3 months, 3 sand “The Mes 
New Thought.” 

Act NOW and we will include “What I Kn About New 
lt ue by ila Wh leox. Total regular recall or e $1.25 
ust 1 want to in vies and learn what 

Soni 1 the h ry offer in February 
Ladies’ H J Via 


The Elizabeth Towne Company 
Dept. 814, Holyoke, Mass. 








Marguerite Snow 
as “Z.udora” in 


Thanhouser’s 
Greatest Photoplay 
says: I find that 
Sempre Giovine 
has improved my 
complexion, by 
thoroughly cleansing the 
skin. Its daily application 
keeps the skin smooth.” 


Giovine 
(Pronounced Sem- pray Jo-ve- nay) 
Meaning ‘* Always Young 





Comes in convenient cake 
form — entirely different. Simply 

apply the cake 
direct to the 
face. 
Sold by all 
Drug and 
Dept. Stores. 
Send for 
FREE Sample 
TODAY. 


Marietta Stanley Co., Dept. 2012 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The Pink 
©mplexion @ke 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1915 























e} Protect Your Head 
€% 


with hair just like your own. 





Nature demands this cover- 
ing—want of it causes colds, 
neuralgia, catarrh, etc. Why 


look or feel older when the 
world demands younger men? 
Let us make you one of our Special Un- 
detectable Wigs or Toupees (Top Piece) on 
approval. If it doesn’t match 
and fit perfectly—if it isn’t 
satisfactory in every way—we 
will promptly refund your 

money. Prices $15 to $35. 

Send for Illustrated Wig Book 

and Measurement Blank 

PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 1 W, 209 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WEDDING FILM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


early that morning by the butler, the second 
man and two of the most youthful house 
maids, who had participated in an informal 
seven o'clock matin dansant. 

“Why, Donald!” cried Mrs. Brackling as 
they returned from the sunken garden, followed 
by Jerry Mendel and Jake Berg, his potential 
son-in-law. ‘‘They’re dancing already! And 
they’re playing: the * Kingaling Rag.’ Do you 
remember 





ko ‘movie’? man did not hear the rest, 
for bridegroom and bride were hastening 
in the direction of the tennis courts. 

‘*Come on, Jake,”’ said Mendel; ‘“‘let’s shoot 
this here tango bunch and then we'll beat it.”’ 

His exhilaration had vanished; his Lena was 
as slim and straight—-and as honest-eyed — as 
this bride of Baybright, really too good for 
Avenue A. He crushed a stealthy thought 
that perhaps Lena was a bit too good for Jake 
Berg, who might own an East Side airdome ol 
his own some day. There is a subtle poison in 
rubbing elbows with things which one has not 
It took the Spark Film Company’s veteran 
twenty-four hours to eliminate it from his sys 
tem. He was helped greatly thereunto by 
orders to ‘‘ get”? old man Fogarty, the dean of 
dummy directors, who was to be surrendered 
to the District Attorney by his counsel when 
he reached the Grand Central from a foolish 
dash to Montreal. As a result, black-haired 
Lena and her mother welcomed home a famil 
larly jovial parent and husband. 

“TP seen a swell wedding day before yester 
day, down on Long Island,” he told them at 
supper. “*They wanted a set of fillums to 
spring at their wooden wedding. The bride’s a 
ringer for you, Lena—another featherweight.”’ 

‘I know,” replied his daughter. ‘Jake told 
me about it. I hope she’ll be as happy as I’m 
going to be.’ 

Jerry Mendel smote upon the table heavily. 


‘That’s the dope, Lena!”’ he said. ‘‘ Money’s 
not the whole cheese. You and Jake tie to 
that, girl, and the Domestic Relations Court’ll 


never get you.” 


And so, as years will, the years tore the 


pages from the calendars—five of them. It 
was wooden-wedding time for the Donald 


Bracklings. What had happened in tive twelve 
months? Herbert Brackling—the great Brack 
ling—had begun to slow up in his tennis; he 
competed no longer for challenge bowls at 
savbright; forty compelling years and a semi 
occasional twinge of rheumatism had exacted 


toll. Dorothy Farwell had become Mrs. Jay 
Carter—a match eminently fitting, when 
viewed from Baybright’s angle of approach. 
The Jay Carters were traveling abroad. 
And the Donald Bracklings themselves? 
Still slim and wistful-looking was the mis- 
tress of the mansion east of Central Park. 


Young Brackling had increased the worth of 
his junior partnership——and the number of his 
clubs. He had neither increased nor dimin 
ished the province of his matter-of-factness 
Upon it the blade of his wife’s enthusiasms had 
been dulled; he had felt a slight: pricking in 
the first year of their marriage; of late there 
had been His lack of yielding 
had not disheartened her; something worse than 
that had made her to try to make him 
understand— to induce him to meet her half 


no sensation. 


cease 


way. He had felt that something in his own 
fashion —when little Donald died. The child 
had come nearest to galvanizing an enthusiasm 
in him, nearer than she had ever done; she wa 
not sorry—rather glad ——- because of this 
VER his breakfast newspaper he eyed his 
wife, busy with her letters. ‘It will be 
five years on Thursday, Leslie,” he said. 
She looked up from a blue sheet covered 


This was not a 
and her heart told 
determination to 
it was the 


with straggling handwriting. 
hint of resilience; his tone 
her that. This was merely 
remember an anniversary because 
custom, the kindly custom. 

“Dorothy writes that she and Jay are send- 
ing us a gift from Cortina,” she told him. 

“Herbert will not be able to come either,” 
her husband continued. ‘‘So I think we shall 
not try to have the others here to dinner. 
Travers Sloan is going nowhere since his cotton 
firm failed.” 

Mrs. Brackling nodded. 
long time,” she assented. 

‘Then that is settled, dear,’”’ he said. Shortly 
afterward he finished his coffee and kissed her 
lightly before he went to the office. 

He did not know that as the car bowled 
down Fifth Avenue his wife was sitting, elbows 
upon her dressing-table, regarding the mirror. 
‘““We were friends!”’ she cried to the reflection. 


“Five years is a 


‘“We were all such good friends! Why must 
the years tear down and not build up?”’ The 


gh ring mouth in the glass made no response. 


She knew that little Donald could have built 
up for her—for both of them. 
An emerald pendant lay at her plate on 


‘At least the box is wood, 
Leslie,” her husband declared. ‘And tonight 
there is to be a surprise for you.” 

‘It is mean to spoil your plan after you’ve 


T hursd 1y morning. 


given me such a lovely present, Don,” she said. 
‘But I’ve guessed it. We are to have the 
pictures?’ 

He laughed. “T might have known you 
would guess,”’ he exclaimed. “Don’t you want 
to see them after five years?” 

Mrs. Brackling colored slowly. ‘Indeed I 
do, Don!”’ she whispered. “ But I’m afraid to 
look at them—terribly afraid.” 

And in his matter-of-factness he did 7 
interpret. ‘Just the same, Leslie,” he said 
as she walked with him into the hall, ‘ ‘there 


is one part of the surprise which you haven’t 
guessed.” 

This part was Jerry Mendel, who appeared 
that evening while they were having coffee in 
the Circassian-walnut library. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 61 





Mother, Don’t 


let those little ones take cold. Buy 
them Rubens Shirts. 


Note the picture below. 
See how the Rubens Shirt 
vives twofold protection to 
the little lungs and stomach. 


The Rubens is made with- 
out buttons. Vhere are no 
open laps. Yet it is adjust- j 
able so it always fits. 


All children should have that The Rubens, fer 21 years : 
double safeguard winter. has been the best infant’s i 
No child in yourhome should — shirt that’s sold. Ask your 


lack it. 

A million new mothers find 
this out every year 
into the stores to buy Rubens 
Shirts. 

Ask any mother whose 
little one wears a Rubens 
safety, comfort 


dealer to show it to you. 


for Infants 
Be sure to see the label on 
the front) bearing the name 
Hclaits This shirt isourinven- 
tion, and this whole factory is 
devoted to its right production. 


and 20 


ask about thes 
and convenience of this shirt. 








Sizes for any age from birth. 


Trademark Made in cotton, wool and silk. 








; Also in) merino (half wool). ' 
Also in silk and wool. Prices : 

run from 25 cents up. i 

Sx Id by dry LOC ds stores. Ask : 


us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. ' 
20 N. Market Street CHICAGO ; 
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No Trouble 


Ofiice 


No Buttons 
Reg. U. 





3S; £at. 










































A Month of 
Sunday Supper Surprises 


THIRD SUNDAY 
Deviled-Ham-and-Potato Croquettes 
Fruit Salad 

Coffee 









FIRST SUNDAY 
Cheese Balls With Deviled Ham 
Hot Biscuits Broiled Sardines 
Old-fashioned Sugar Cookies lea 
SECOND SUNDAY 
Deviled Cream Toast 


Buttered Wheat Bread Tomato Salad 
Baked Chocolate Pudding Tea 







Buttered ‘Toast 
Maple Layer Cake 


FOURTH SUNDAY 


Baked Ham and Asparagus 
















Graham Bread 
Caramel Custard 





Romaine Salad 
Vienna Coffee 


































RECIPES 
Cheese Balls With Ham 
One small can Underwood 
Deviled Ham, one small soft 
cheese. Break up cheese 
with fork and mix with ham, 
tossing lightly. Mould into 
small balls and serve on 
lettuce, with mayonnaise. 


Baked Ham and Asparagus 

Small can Underwood 
Deviled Ham; small can 
asparagus tips. Spread thin 
slices of toasted bread with 
ham. Heat asparagus in a 
cream sauce. Put layer of 
the ham-spread toast in bak- 
ing dish. Then layer of 
creamed asparagus. Another 
layer toast. Finish with the 
asparagus and plenty of 
cream sauce. Bake about 
twenty minutes. & 





Ham-and-Potato Croquettes 

Roll mashed potato into 
croquettes about 3 ins. long. 
Scoop hole in center and insert 
Y2 teaspoonful Underwood. 
Fry quickly in very hot fat. 


2 Deviled Cream Toast 

E Mix small can Underwood 

= Deviled Ham with a medium 
thick cream sauce and pour 

- over slices of toast. Sprinkle 

= with grated hard-boiled egg. 











Serve whip- 
ped cream with the coffee. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 
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Have a can of Underwood 
always on hand. And write for 
the famous Little Red Devil 
Recipes — free for your grocer’s 
name. Or send 15c for eco- 
nomical can. Enough for 12 to 
24sandwiches. Find out today if 
your grocer keeps Underwood. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO. 
64 Fulton Street Boston, Mass. 
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= The -: 
= Toilet = 
= Needs = 
= Sani-Flush —~ 


to keep it always clean and white 
— free from stains, discolorations 
and disagreeable odors. Use a 
little every day and you'll be rid 
of your most disagreeable house- 
hold task; you avoid using your 
hands or a brush and bending 
your back. 


Sani-Flush isn’t a general 
cleanser. It cleans only toilet : 
bowls and keeps them clean. It's 
a soluble, clean, white, odorless 
powder. It won't harm the bowl 
nor the plumbing connections. 









Your grocer or druggist probably has 
Sani-Flush. If not, send us his name 
and 25c (30c in Canada) for a full- 
size can, postpaid. ave _— 
Sani-Flush handy in your /“ 

bathroom. The first can 
will make you aregular user. 


The Trap 

which you 
can’t clean 
except with 


Sani-Flush 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTSCO. 
660 Walnut St. 
Canton, O. 








| Docs i) |, Make Your Dog 

a Safe Playmate 
Send for this free book 
and learn how to 


keep him harmless 
and healthy at all 











seasons. How to 
make his eyes 
clear, coat 


glossy and 
muscles sound by 
feeding him 


*“A bout 
Dogs’’ 


isa pocket dog encyclopwzdia. You'll thrill 
over Senator Vest’s‘Tributetothe Dog”; 
be fascinated by ‘ Points of ‘a Dog,” 
“Indications of Breed’’; and thank us for 
uch vital information as ** Dog's Dis- 
"Care and Feeding,” 
,etc. Sent free with free 
sample of Austin’s Dog Bread. 
Please send your dealer's name. 


Austin’s Dog Bread & 
Animal Food Co. 

243 Marginal Street j 

Chelsea ass. 
































ELASTIC GIRDLE 


PATENTED 
\ practical corset for women and young girls, 
which meets the requirements of 
tyle,comfort and health. Gives per- 77 
fect freedom to every movement, yet f jer 
vently holds the figure in position. 


For The Growing Miss 


it is ideal as it moulds 

ihe young figure the 

way it should grow, 7 
vithout any possibility Zan 8, 
of injury. Supremely 
comfortable for all 
kinds of athletics. 











Made entirely of Ans 
porous, woven, Pra ae 
ashable surgical ie an | fy! | 

ebbing. t ~ ay Al h\ } 
Misses’ length $2 to $3.50 FES \ ‘. das 
Women'slength $2.50to$6 /'/ oN \ “\ 
your dealer can’t | ne pee \ | | 
pply you write for |! ’ \ el 
klet. \ [= ere 








NS: we 
W. Schloss Mfg. Co. SS 2=7_--—\\==) | 
252 West 29hSt. = \ <r, \ Pe 
a ved - , a 


New York City 























Box with Cupid 15c. Cherry Trees 25c each. Midget Basket 10c. 

Bes atiful Valentines assorted, each in envelope, 5c and 10c each. 
Chins Cupids in large variety, 10c, 15¢ and 25c each. The following 
4vors are 5c each: Gold Wishbone, Metal Arrow, Metal Cupid, 
Wedding and Engagement Rings, Paper Heart with Favor. Flat 
Paper Cupids, 10¢ box. Heart Seals, 10c box. 

Cherry Logs, 5c, 10c, 25c each. Drum Boxes, 5c and 10c each. 

¥ Sprays, 5c and 10c each. Silk Flags, 5c and 10c each. Hatchets, 

!10c each. Cherry Trees, 10c and 25c¢ each, Continental Hats, 
each, Hatchet with Favor, 5c each. Miniature Hatchets, 10c 
dozen Midget Basket with Cherry, 10c each. Metal Hatchet with 
Ribbon, Sc each. For Valentine or Washington's Birthday:— Crepe 
Pape: Napkins, 35c¢ per package. Tally cards, 25c per dozen. Din 
ver Rards, 25c per dozen. Snapping Mottoes, 50c and $1.00 per box. 

2 Ribbon Jack Horner Pie, $3.50 each. Fancy Ice Cream and Salted 
Nut C ises in large variety at 10c, 15c and 25c each 
B Catalog Free on Request. We do not pay mail charges 

» SHACKMAN & CO., 906-908 Broadway, Dept. 19, New York 











THE WEDDING FILM 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


“‘How do you do, ma’am?”’ he said heartily. 
“And many happy returns of the day! Mr. 
Brackling had trouble landing me. I was in 
Jersey, covering that Jenkins shooting.”’ 

““T wanted to have the man who took them 
show them to us,” her husband explained. 
She adored the attention paid to small details. 
He had admitted existence of that weakness by 
running Mendel to earth. 

““And you haven’t had the fillum out of the 
tin case since?” asked the latter. “We ain’t so 
sure yet—about how long a fillum will keep.” 

He had planted his machine, with its port- 
able asbestos booth, at the entrance to the sun 
parlor; the screen was stretched across the bay 
window. The reel could be run off in a quarter 
of an hour, he announced. 

Mrs. Brackling drew a tapestry cushion be- 
side her husband, who chose his favorite ma- 
hogany Windsor. She put an arm athwart 
his knee, resting her chin upon it. ‘All ready, 
Don,” she said. ‘‘But it will be looking at 
ghosts—ghosts of ourselves.” 

“You may begin,”’ young Brackling said. 

““Pouse the glims,’’ Jerry Mendel com- 
manded the butler, and with a clicking whir 
the spool began to turn. 


ESLIE BRACKLING felt her throat tighten 

_s stranglingly as the Torrance lawn, with the 
box hedges, the glint of bay waters to the 
left and the red-ramblered veranda slid upon 
the cotton sheet. Life shot backward in weird 
reversal. Why all that was before so many 
things—long before little Donald; he had not 
been a gripping part of her then. She saw the 
laughing group at St. Jason’s-on-the-Dunes, 
surrounding the motor. ‘Travers Sloan had 
tied that knot of white ribbon to the steer- 
ing wheel. Poor Travers! ‘‘ The Street” had 
broken him on its wheel since then. 

Her husband did not need her unconscious 
clutching to impress him with this miracle of 
re-living things. Young Brackling glimpsed his 
wife running to meet him in the sunken 
garden—that had been after Mendel had torn 
them from the marquee. She wasa mere child, 
this girl bride. He marveled that her parents 
had let her go from them; he felt grateful, an 
oddly humble gratitude, that they had allowed 
him to take her. 

As the reel spun he began to diagnose the 
wistfulness exhaled by her face, whether sober 
or laughing, by the droop of her wispy figure. 
It was not a supine drooping—there was all the 
litheness which goes with perfect health and 


spirits; it was not a wistfulness which typified 
indecision or cowardice. It was what the 
matrons who had watched the bride walk 


down the aisle of St. Jason’s had seen and 
understood. What were the latitude and longi- 
tude of domesticity? In effect, after those five 
years, he was asking himself that now. The 
slender woman, her arm upon his knee and 
chin upon her hand, was his wife—his wife and 
the mother of their son. 

And SO to the end of it. 

Jerry Mendel looked at his work upon its 
quinquennial and knew that it was good. The 
last inch of celluloid) clicked) off the sheet. 
Dead white the cotton expanse stared at 
them. The butler switched on the dulled wall 
candelabra, not the ceiling electrolier, and 
vanished. 

Mrs. Brackling held out cool fingers to the 
“movie” man, who pretended not to see that 
her cheeks were tear-stained; not to be con 
scious of the pulsing throat. “ Your pictures 
were splendid,” she said. 

““They’re A1, all right,” agreed the cinemat- 
ograph scout. “The company’ll be glad to 
know they can count on their fillums lasting. 
My girl Lena—she married Jake Berg, the 
feller that helped me with the camera at Bay- 
bright—sent you a anniversary present. ° It 
ain’t wood—my wife kicked about that—but 
Lena said she had one and wouldn’t be without 
it. It’s a Dover egg-beater. Ever see one? 
You don’t have to beat ’em with a spoon and 
slop ’em over the kitchen floor.” 

The “movie” man produced the implement, 
spinning the wire blades with clumsy hand. 

‘Oh, thank you!” cried Mrs. Brackling. 
‘And thank your daughter Lena. Mr. Brack- 
ling and I have had many things in five years— 
but not a Dover egg-beater!”’ 

Donald Brackling tarried to see that Jerry 
Mendel and the Spark Film Company were 
fittingly recompensed. 

“My son-in-law, Jake, is a good feller,” the 
‘movie’ man told him, as he rolled up the 
screen. ‘‘He and Lena’s got a kid—a boy; 
they named him after me. I didn’t like to ask 
while the wife was in the room—but got any 
of your own?” 


His client shook his head. ‘‘ There was ——”’ 
he began. 

Jerry Mendel grunted. ‘‘I’ma ‘simp’!” he 
declared with unction. “Excuse me! But I 


mean right.”’ 


‘Te E motor truck was honking off as Donald 
Brackling ascended the stairs. He knew 
where he would find his wife. The room had 
been papered with the comrades of Mother 
Goose, long in advance, against the day when 
their son should notice it and smile. Leslie 
Brackling was kneeling beside the brass crib; 
she had lowered one sliding barrier; her arm 
was flung around the pillow, the way she had 
flung it so often at night when a soft, little face 
lay there; her shoulders were shaking silently. 

She sobbed terribly as he caught her up. 
“Tt’s—been—five years— Don,’ she murmured. 
“T get—so homesick—for my old self—and the 
boy. If you’d only be—homesick—with me 
too—just onceina while. Yousee—we’ve lost 
him—and we’re losing one another. Didn’t 
the pictures tell you that, Don?” 

“<*Once in a while,’” groaned young Brack- 
ling. ‘‘All the time hereafter, Dearest. And 
Heaven forgive me!”’ 

Something fell with a tinkle upon the floor. 
It was the Dover egg-beater. 
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The announcement of records by this great 
—— English artist was welcome news to those who 
heard the contralto’s artistic work on her first tour 
of America. Her success in her native land and 
on the Continent has been very great. Scarcely 
a festival of importance is considered complete 
without Mme. Butt's services, while her recitals 
in English cities invariably attract large throngs. 
Mme. Butt, who has toured this country the 
past two seasons, has chosen four fine numbers 
for her first records. 
zr iE od CT RECORDS (Sung in English) No. S 
Abide With i 1 ri 8385 12 
Eiah—-O Rest in the Lord” 24 Parefort Mendetsohm 88413. 13 °3.00 
Messiah— He Shall Feed His Flock Handel 88411 12 3.00 
ree Fishers (with Piancforte) Hullah 88386 12 
CALVE, EMMA, Soprano (Kahf -veh) 


There have been many Carmens since the 
days when Calvé first took the world by storm 
with her voice, her beauty, and her wonderful 
acting, but none has quite ever satished the average 
audience like Emma Calvé. . 
| Emma Calvé, half Frenc h, half Spanish, is 
| descended from a prosperous and cultured family 
j She was born in 1864, at Madrid. The prema- 

i ture ¢ eath of her father was followed by reverses, 

and the young girl knew that she must face a world 

in a more serious réle than that of a society belle, ‘™ 

so it was not long before the dark-eyed beauty TE gos weds 

found herself studying under Marchesi and Puget, and she later made her début at Nice 

tae re important appearance was at Brussels in 1882 as Marguerite aed ; ies 

e Cc - J \ 

+ gf momen od aged Metropolitan Opera House in New York, where she made 

» and her fame spread rapidly. Her beautiful voice, her remarkable 


gilts as an actress, her beauty and ma ~ 
. ; gnetic personality, united in presentin 
once alluring and fascinating. : : shinitinidi 














Americans first 


; Mme. Calvé's exquisitely trained voice, always remarkable for its beautiful timbre 
and emotional quality, was at its best when her Victor rec ords were made. 
his great artist makes records exclusively for the Victor. 






























i THE CALVE RECORDS y 
| : : No. Size 
armen—Habanera (Love is Like a Bird) In French Bizet 88085 12 $3 
Carmen Les Tringles des Sistres (Ihe Sound of Tambourine) Bizet Batcs 13 +00 
He aycria Rusticana Voi lo sapete (Santuzza’s Air) In Itaiian Mascagni 88086 12 3.00 
# ees | ion doux (He is Kind, He is Good) In French Massenet 88130 12 300 
J re et e (2 e Printemps In French Gounod 68123 12 3.00 
iid Folks at Home (Swanee River) In English oster 83089 12° 3.00 
fe du Bresil—Charmant oiseau (Brilliant Bird) Flute obbligato David 88087 12 3.00 
ade—Chantez, riez, dormez_ Flute obbligato In French Gounod 88119 12 300 
p—La bas dans la montagne (Yonder Mountain) with Dalmores 89019 12 400 





IANARI, GIUSEPPE, Baritone 


Giuseppe C ampanani was born in Venice, and in early life played the cello at La 
ala ; oung Campanan was ambitious, however, and endeavored to improve hi 
naturally good voice at every opportunity. In 1884 he was engaged by the Bost in 
Symphony Orchestra, and after arriving in America took up vocal studies in Serassit 
making his first appearance as a singer in 1890. He was soon engaged for the Metto- 
politan, where he remained for many years. ie ee 
I 


THE CAMPANARI RECORDS (Sung in Italian) N Ss 


Carmen—Canzone del Toreador (Toreador ong) Bizet 85073 12 $3.00 
















It presents to you the most compre- 
hensive list of music ever cataloged. 
It places before you in concise form and in 
alphabetical order the titles of thousands of musical 
compositions, old and new. 
It helps you to an easy familiarity with the works 
of all the great composcrs. 
It enables you to know definitely the exact 
music in the repertoires of the world’s greatest artists. 
It gives the synopses of various operas and brief 


we want every music lover to have a copy. 


us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 





NUN y ie what a Victor or Victrola 
will bring into your home 


——— 


: VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS oe 
BUTT, CLARA, Contralt0 —— eee _VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS _ 





SERRE 


catalog is the 
most complete catalog of music 
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and tells you exactly 




















————— =e Bone ina 
“EARUSO, ENRICO, Tenor (Kah-ro0' -soh) 

Caruso’s success is the greatest ever attained 
by an artist in this country. His American engage- 
ments have been a continuous ovation, the great 
audiences being held spellbound by the exquisite 
refinement, beauty and power of his voice. 

Caruso is a native of Naples and was born in 
1873. When he was a mere boy he sang in the 
churches of Naples, and the beauty of his voice 
arrested the attention of all who heard it. His 
father did not encourage the boy at first, but a few 
years later was persuaded to allow him to take 
few lessons in singing. The family was very poor 
however, and Caruso was forced to work as a cover w:snaie 
mechanic. This work not being very profitable, he 
began to seriously consider whether he-could not make more by singing than he could 
earn by hard work with his hands, 

He was eighteen years old when he met a distinguished baritone singer, who, after 
hearing his voice, decided that he would give Caruso substantial assistance He there 





CAkUSO 

















This 378-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and is of 
interest to every one. It costs us more than $100,000 every year, and 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, or send to 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $200. 






























fore took him to Maestro Vergine, who was captivated by the beauty and purity of his 





















































voice, and began to give him vocal instructions. 

Caruso made his début in 1894 in Naples, in a now forgotten opera, L’ amico Fran- j 
| cesco, afterward singing in various Italian cities and in Cairo. A South American en ; 
| gagement followed, and on his return, after a season in Milan, it was clear that here was i 
| one of the most promising young tenors ever_heard in Italy. Caruso had made a success { 

in various countries of Europe before coming to America in 1903, but it was his per- H 
formance of the Duke at the Metropolitan on November 23d of that year which con- 1 
vinced opera-goers that the greatest of all tenors had arrived. This artist recently finshed 1 
his tenth season in this country and his success was greater than ever before. ; 

Caruso has made records eaclusively for the Victor since 1903, and as the present Fa 

contract with the tenor does not expire until 1933, the public is assured perfect repto- ia 

ductions of his voice for many years to come. : 

~ ~ < - P ie. 

THE CARUSO RECORDS (Sung in Italian unless otherwise noted) No, Size 

Africana—O Paradiso (Oh, Paradise!) Meyerbeer 86054 12 $3.00 ea 

Agnus Dei—(Lamb of God) In Latin Bizet 88425 12 3.00 | 

Aida—Celeste Aida (Heavenly Aida) Verdi: 86127 12 3.00 ea 

Amor Mio (My Love) (Vocal Waltz) Gaeta-Ricciard:s 87176 10 2.00 toa 

Andrea Chenier—Un di all’ azzurro spazio Umberto Giordano 88060 12 3.00 f 

Ave Maria InLatin (Violin obb. by Elman) Kahn 69065 12) 400 ie: 

Because In French Teschemacher-d'Hardelot 67122 10 2.00 es 

Bohéme—lo non ho che una povera stan@tta (I Have Only a Little A : 
Room) (Marcello’s Air, Act ID) eoncavallo 88555 12 3.00 4 

Bohéme—Racconto di Rodolfo (Rudolph’s Narrauve) Puccin: 88002 12 300 

Bohéme — Testa adorata (Adored One!) Leoncavallo 68331 12 300 

Canta pe’ me (Neapolitan Song) : Bovio-de Curtis 87092 10 200 é 

Carmen—Arr de la leur (Flower Song) In French Bizet 88208 12 3.00 f 

Carmen—Il fior che aveviame_ (Flower Song) Bizet 88209 12 3.00 4 

Cavalleria Rusticana—Addio alla madre (Turiddu’s Farewell to 7 t 
His Mother) Ma 88458 12 3.00 ¢ 

Cavalleria Rusticana—Bnndisi (Drinking Song) , 81062 10 } 

Cavalleria Rusticana—Siciliana (Thy Lips Like Berries) Mascagni 81030 10 2 ; 

Cavalleria Rusticana—Siciliana_ (Harp accompaniment Mascagm 87072 10 | 

Core ngrato (Neapolitan Song) Cordiferro-Cardillo 68334 12 1 

Don Pasquale—Serenata—Com’ e gentil (Soft Beamsthe Light) Donizetti 85045 12 4 

Don Sebastian—In terra solo (On Earth Alone) Donizetti 88106 12 3.{ 

Dreams of Long Ago _In Englis Carroll-Carusc 12 3.00 

Fle Mélodie In French (Violin obb. by Elman) Mas 12 4.00 

Flisird Una furtivalagrima (A Furtive Tear) 10 2.00 

Elisir d'amore—Una furtiva lagrima (A Furtive Tear) Act Il 12 3.00 

Eternamente (For All Eternity) Mazzom-Ma | 3.00 

Faust—Salut demeure (All Hail, Thou Dwebhng!) In French 12 300 

Favorita—Spirto gentil. (Spirit So Fair) > Donizetti 88009 12 3.00 

Feneste chelucive (The Shining Window) (Neapolitan Song) 88439 12 3.00 

For You Alone In English O'Reilly-Geehl 87070 10 2.00 








biographies of famous artists and composers. 

It contains numerous portraits of noted 
singers, musicians and composers, and _ pic- 
tures of scenes from operas. 

It shows you that no matter what music you 
most enjoy, the Victor or Victrola will completely 
satisfy every musical longing. 

It makes clear to you just how easily all the music 
of all the world can become an entertaining and in- 
structive part of your everyday life. 














Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. 


3erliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


J., U.S.A. “HIS MASTERS VOICE” i 


REC U S PAT. OFF. 
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REECT maze of ‘fearfully and wonderfully made” 
tyles are breathlessly waiting to hurl themselves at 
pring, the moment her advent is announced. Some 
are lovely beyond compare and words can scarcely 
them. The materials, and trimmings of gold and 
hread embroidery, rich and heavy, as well as filmy 
e exquisite. Women who long for individuality and 
ression in dress will readily find it this season. Even 
» secretly hankers after the bizarre may gratify her 
desire without being bevond the pale of good taste. 
iiterns can be had for the designs shown on this page, 
tin presenting them being to give a forecast of spring 
but the clever woman will doubtless be able to carry 
ne of the trimming features, at least, that 
to her, 
first dress on the extreme left is of white faille taffeta, 
rt cut full and circular over a closer-fitting foundation, 
thered to a hip-length yoke, which is trimmed with 
‘mali black velvet buttons. The blouse also is of white silk, 
tmbroidered in silver thread, and the bib is of black velvet, 
but he sleeves are of chiffon with cuffs of embroidered 
latleta. Fine white net was used for the yoke and high collar, 
‘nished with a full ruff of net. 


Host 


ind 
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With Drawins 


Che second model on the left is a combination of rich deep 
blue satin and chiffon, these two materials alternating so 
that the satin appears as a very wide inset band, leaving the 
lower part of the skirt transparent enough to show the high 
Russian boots. The skirt is very full and entirely gathered 
around the waist. Chiffon composes the blouse, and satin 
the deep crushed girdle. Leaf motifs are embroidered on 
the waist and peep out from beneath the girdle. One influ 
ence only could have produc ed the central model. lt is truly 
Russian from the high plain collar to the wrinkled boots. 
lan satin was selected for it. The inset of coarse tan lace 
saves the waist from being extremely severe. In addition to 
this trimming, two rows of dark brown buttons are arranged 
on it in soldierly fashion. The front of the skirt, resembling 
a broad apron, is in reality a full circular tunic, shirred at 
the waist and finished at the edge with lace to correspond 
to that on the waist. The back of the skirt has three wide 
tucks. The underskirt is of lace. 


HE dress on the figure seated is of heavy toweling or 

ratine, with waist and sleeves of embroidered voile. The 

upper part of the skirt, which is circular, is.of plain voile, 

and the deep fold at the lower edge of ratine. Through slits 
(Page 63) 


irst. New Diresses 


DY M. i. and To M, 


irred ratine is passed 
buttoning of the blouse continues 
skirt. The last model is one of 
t depends entirely upon good lines 
beauty. Only one of slender, youthful 
h 1 attempt it. It is of tan corduroy in 
t, worn blouse of white corduroy. 


are the sole ornamentation. 
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severe dresses tha 


proportions 
suspender ef over a 
Nickel buttons 

\¢ H of the se ck signs would de velop attr ictive ly in less 

expensive materials, either in silk or cotton. The first 
, might be of foulard or crépe de Chine; the 
one next to it, for summer wear, could be of figured organdy 
combined with satin and white net for the vest. Linen, 
piqué and ratine would do nicely for the suspender dress, 
with the guimpe or underblouse of batiste, soft silk or lawn. 

fhe other two designs should furnish ample inspiration 
for quite elaborate spring and summer dresses. ‘The woman 
who is adept with her needle could work up some beautiful 
embroidery designs for trimming the dress of ratine and 
voile. Attractive embroidery might be substituted for the 
heavy lace on one of the models, or a deep-bordered fabric 
would be effective for both skirt and underskirt. 


one, for instance 
































































































The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1915 








The New Blouses and Accessories 


Selected by Gertrude Armitage 


HE lingerie blouse which is so dear to every 
woman’s heart Comes to us Once More with 
renewed popularity. Embroideries and 
laces are again holding sway. Waists Nos. 8727 
and 8726 are both indicative of this tendency. 
Very lovely indeed is the first, withits garlands 
of hand-embroidered wild roses. The Zouave- 
jacket effect and shawl yoke of the second 
design show another adaptation of the new 





embroideries. Shoulder yokes of one kind or 
another are salient features of all the blouses 
illustrated on this page with the exception of 
No. 8723, which, with its simple hemstitched 
design, straight collar and hand-run tucks, has a 
decided appeal to the stout woman to whom 
straight lines are the A B C of style. Long 
sleeves, buttons and bound buttonholes char- 
acterize Nos. 8724 and 8725. In A, B, D, E and 





L are shown variations of the new stock collar, 
while F, G, J and I show unusual girdles that 
are easy to make. Cand K illustrate guimpes 
of dainty lace. For directions and diagrams 
for making the lettered accessories on this page, 
send an addressed stamped envelope to Miss 
Gertrude Armitage, in care of THE Lapters’ 
Homer JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for waists Nos. 8723, 8724 aud 8725 come in ten sizes each: 32 to 50 inches bust measure; for waist 


No. 8727, in seven sizes: 


32 to 44 inches bust measure, and for No. 8726 in six sixes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, at fifteen cents each, post-free. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving the number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 








That Delicious “Fruity 
Flavor”’ 
That ‘‘Ripe-Olive’’ Taste! 


Pompeian Olive Oil js 
Absolutely Pure. More than 
that, itis First Quality. Pom. 
peian Buyers wholiveabroad 
visit the groves in person,— 
and purchase the Superior 
Product. It is the Virgin 
Pressing of Choice Olives, 
If you like a Fine Olive Oil, 
with an agreeable Taste — 
youll like Pompeian. 

Pompeian Olive Oil tastes 
“Fruity "—not “Olly.” It 
Flavors a Salad— it Tones a 
Salad, without dominatingit! 

Pompeian Olive Oilis packaged 





in air-tight, light-proof Pompeian 
Tins, which retain all the Flavor, 
all the Goodness—for you. 


FULL MEASURE TINS 
HALF PINTS (8 oz.) 25¢ 
PINTS (16 oz.) 50c 
QUARTS (32 oz.) $1.00 
Pompeian Prices were NOT in- 
creased because of the War. 
Ask us for Salad Recipe 
Book —It’s Free! 


POMPEIAN COMPANY 
Genoa, Italy Baltimore, U.S. A, 





: | ‘‘Using about one- 
Are You Feeding Your | ji: the ice the 


Family Poisoned —_| others did,” T. 6 
Food? | Mackie, New Or- 


| leans, La. ‘*Cut ice 
A medical authority says:| bills from $36 to 
‘‘Wasted ice means not only | $8,’ T.W. Williams, 
wasted food, but often wasted | Milwaukee, Wis 
lives.’ Read what physicians | ‘‘Will save 50 per 
and others say about wonderful | cent of ice over ordi- 
ice and food saving and health | nary refrigerators, 
protection given by the Monroe. | C. E. James, Chat- 
| tanooga, Tenn.“ Re- 
| duced ice bills nearly 
40 per cent,’ Dr 
3rooks H. Wells, 
|Southport, Conn 
| ‘*Saving 60 per cent § 
on my ice bills,” H. 
W. Webb, Colum- 
bus, O. ‘* Don't use 
much over half the 
| ice we did before, 
| Dr. Geo. F. Beasley, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
“Much mere eco 
|}nomical than any 
other of several I have 
had,”’ Dr. Octavius B 
Shreve, Salem, Mass 
““Saved about 50 lbs. 
of ice per day over 
another make of same 
size,”’ W. M. Rieke, 





(Germ-Proof) U 


U 

Gh “M ”| 
Approved by Good Housekeeping | a a . 
Institute—the Monroe has | Sage m4 : Mag 
. . . 4 yice as kl as 
Genuine Solid Porcelain Food | former __ refrigerator, 
Compartments | cut ice bill more than 

easily kept free of germs. Not half,’’ S. Dickson, 
cheap porcelain-enamel — but one | West Orange, N. J 
piece of white porcelain ware, over | ‘“*Economical in ust 
an inch thick—every corner round- | of ice; and preserv 
ed—no cracks or joints—nothing | ing in best manner 
to break or chip. j articles placed i 
30 Days Trial — Cash or Credit | ee 
Sold direct from factory at factory | ston, Ill. ‘An. ice 
price. Freight paid and all money | caver, a germ prt: 
back if not absolutely satisfactory. | venter, hence a health 














Send for Free Book. | preserver to any fall 
Monroe Refrigerator Co., Estab. 1868 | i 


Station 7-A, Lockland, Ohio | Lafayette, Indiana. 
cease" 














A Standard 


& 
44-inch x) 
AllWool Dress 
Serge Sy 75¢ 
Sponged “XS per yd. 
oe Se Popular and 


ly,’’ Dr. Chas. Hupe § 











Cay Staple Shades 
Look for white Selvage and Stamp | | 
Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 


Lf your retailer does not have the goods, write 
us and we will send samples and booklet 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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VERYWHERE onc hears about the ‘‘Made in 
_s the United States’? movement. Recent fashion 
fétes have exploited it, some of the large shops have 
had special exhibits of goods, each article bearing the 
label, ‘‘ Made in the United States’’; in short, it is 
becoming the commercial slogan of a country that has 
never before had such an opportunity. It isas though 
this nation, suddenly relieved of its swaddling clothes, 
has quite as suddenly and as characteristically de- 
clared itself capable of looking after its own interests. 
Many of the most beautiful fabrics for spring and 
summer, including silks as well as cottons, and the 
loveliest of laces, have been made right here in the 
United States. 

An exquisite example of home product is the design 
No. 8611, of plain silk—cither soft taffeta or satin 
made billowy and quaint with three very full flounces 
of sheer lace, each flounce topped at the left side by a 
diminutive bouquet of artificial or chiffon flowers. The 
surplice blouse, worn over a guimpe of the lace, is 
drawn in soft folds to the back, and ends at the waist 
in a bow. 

Were it not that design No. 8722 lacks by a trifle the 
saucy piquancy of the first model, it would indeed be 
close rival in beauty. Very sheer lace was used for 
this design, in combination with silk, but bordered 
materials, either silk or cotton—one of the embroidered 
voiles, for example—with a foundation of the plain 
material, would meet with the approval of the most 
astidious. 

No. 8702 illustrates one type of the very popular 
overblouse. This one, worn over a lacy guimpe and 
confined at the waist by a narrow sash of black velvet, 
when worn with a full-plaited skirt, such as No. 8524, 
typifies youth indeed. Soft, figured silks are desirable 
lor developing it; also wash fabrics. 

Another style of overblouse, the normal placing of 

he waistline of which makes it particularly good for 
ie mature woman, is No. 8667. If satin or silk is used 
ir it, the underblouse (No. 8391) should be as dainty 
s possible. Crépe de Chine, shadow lace or chiffon is 
iggested. The blouse itself may have embroidered or 
raided lapels, and silk braid would make an effective 
nish for the armholes and lower edge. A collar of 
hite is always becoming, and for this one satin or 
ded silk might be used. 
To make a perfect ensemble, the skirt (No. 8699) 
lust harmonize with the waist, though it need not 
‘cessarily be of the same material. Light-weight 
roadcloth would be loveiy for developing this attrac- 
ve skirt with odd, flaring side sections. 
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FTER all is said, no one can deny that the full 
circular skirt is charming, especially for silks and 
summer fabrics. There was not a thing flirtatious 
about last summer’s skirts, but this season they are 
to be enchanting in their breeziness. Several shoppers 
who were buying light-weight silks in one of the large 
shops recently appeared quite shocked at the prospect 
of being required to buy so much more material than 
they did this time last year. They would doubtlessly 
have left happy in the possession of a remnant or two, 
had not the saleswoman tactfully dropped a remark 
to the effect that by spring skirts would be ever so 
much wider whether plaited or plain. 

When the pendulum has swung its full length there 
is nothing for it to do but to swing back again. Skirts 
could not possibly have been scantier than they were 
in the last season. Last year the customer profited; 
now it is the manufacturer and merchant into whose 
hands fickle Fashion is playing. 

Nos. 8720-8721 would do nicely for developing silk, 
with old-fashioned quilling of silk to trim. The vest 
girdle may be of figured silk if the dress is plain, and 
for the chemisette and collar nothing could be daintier 
than white organdy. 

For late winter and early spring wear, one of the 
most popular coats will be the redingote, made up 
mostly in biscuit-colored or sand-colored covert or 
broadcloth. Of course, fine serge in dark blue or a 
light color, if one prefers a less expensive material, 
might be used to develop quite as attractive and a 
more practical costume. 

Coat No. 8704 is made with the new Empire waist- 
line. This is a style that the tall, slender woman, she 
of willowy slenderness, may adopt as her very own. 
If one admires the coat in general, but finds the short- 
waisted effect unbecoming, the style is not taboo on 
that account—not by any manner of means, for the 
belt may be dropped in normal or long-waisted effect. 

The sailor collar and cuffs may be of satin or of 
corded silk, the belt to match it, or of the coat material, 
and the buttonholes bound in silk or ornamented with 
silk braid. Plain bone buttons look best on a coat of 
this type. Some of these cloth coats are trimmed 
with silk braid, either applied flat or used as a bind 
ing. The lines of a well-cut redingote are so attractive 
that much trimming only detracts from its beauty. 

No. 8616 is one of the new plaited skirts, which 
style looks especially well with the long redingote coat. 
The woman who likes her skirts to hug the hips will 
admire this one. She will also welcome the fullness 
which allows her to fall into her natural gait once more. 








The Fashion Editors wish to help you in every way possible in the selection of becoming clothes with distinction and individuality. 


If there is any information you wish concerning 


the new United States fabrics, the new colors for the spring and summer seasons of 1915, or anything else you would like to ask about any design shown on this page, a stamped, addressed 
envelope inclosed with your request addressed to the Fashion Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, will bring you a prompt reply. 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
consisting of two overblouse patterns, in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
!1 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, and No. 8722 in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
] Coat pattern No. 8704 comes in seven sizes: 


8607, 
No Xf 


pe 5016 in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 
ning 
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Nos. 8702 and 8720 come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure, and No. 
The guimpe pattern (No. 8391), to be worn with No. 8667, comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


Dress pattern 


Skirl patterns Nos. 8524, 8721 and 8699 come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure, and 


32 to 44 inches bust measure 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, 
number of pattern and bust or waist measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department,The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 
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could be used. 

The revival of covert cloth naturally 
brought about a return to gray and brown, 
especially the latter, ranging from light brown 


The second has a foundation skirt and deep 
scalloped pieces set on flouncewise. 

Foulard in polka-dot and check designs will 
be used a great deal next spring; also crinkly 


1 has quite 





to deep cream, the intervening shades being satin crépe, striped and dotted crépe de Chine 
known as putty, sand and tan. and a new taffeta made in the United States. 

Even while contemplating early spring’ Any of these might be used to develop an at- 
clothes, one has in mind soft dainty lingerie tractive informal dress like Nos. 8710-8712, 


combining a 


frocks for summer. There is no daintier, pret- plain silk with one that is dotted 
tier style for silken fab- 
rics, flouncing and lace 
than the skirt ruffled 
from waist to hem, and 
the witchery of it is quite 
as potent today as when 
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Designs by Edith tllar; Drawings by Augusta iti 
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, ALE complete change in this year’s silhou h skirts were worn by our grandmothers, in or figured. No. 8715, a dress for more formal 
ette demands an entirely new wardrobe which to tread the stately minuet. Nos.8719and evening wear, would be charming in heavy 
Full skirts have eclipsed the torturo $717 are appropriate for sheer cottons, such as atin, one of the new crépes or heavy faille. 
kirt of the last season, and we are once mor marquisctte, voile, net, point d’esprit and soft The underbodice and the long close-fitting 
permitted to move with ease and grace silks. leeves may be of shadow lace or other tran 
Dividing honors with serge and gabardine fos One can scarcely imagine a lovelier dance parent material. 
one piece dresses, we have covert cloth in de frock than one of these would be: their only 
lightful shades of gray and tan, ranging from claim to ornament being the artificial rosebuds TATURALLY the separate skirt has taken 
sand color to light brown. and corselet girdles. The simplicity and ‘“‘airi 4 unto itself additional gores—from five to 
The designs Nos. 8713 and 8718 would be ness” of these dainty frocks is certain to capti twenty-four! But, lest it offend in this respect, 
perfect if made up in covert cloth with braid vate the hearts of youthfulfeminity. The skirt it distributes its fullness in plaits and gathers, so 
trimming. For a more elaborate development of the first of these two dresses consists of a as to be becoming to stout and slender figures. 
of No. 8718 heavy satin, faille or broadcloth foundation skirt and eight box-plaited flounces. No. 8716 is excellent for a practical garment, 


to be developed in checked wool or cotton 
material. It is cut in five gores, with hip-yoke, 
and has two inverted plaits at each side. The 
second model, No. 8708, is in three circular 
sections, each slightly gathered. No. 8706 is 
a dressier type of skirt, in five gathered gores, 
attached to a yoke under the puff trimming. 
No. 8672, in six gores, is graceful, and the plaits 
make it particularly acceptable to the slender 
figure. A long cry from 
last season’s skirt is No 
8714, with its ten gores 
and strapped seams—a 
very good example of 
walking or sports skirt. 








8708 8706 


8718 


$710-8712 8713 8716 


JATTERNS (including 
8718 come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure; Nos. 8717 and 8719, in five sizes: 
to 42 inches bust measure; No. 8710, in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


32 inches waist measure, and Nos. 8714 and 8672 in eight sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure. 








8672 


Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for cach number, post-free. 
32 to 40 inches bust measure ; 
Skirts Nos. 8706, 8708, 8712 and 8716 each come in six sizes: 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, inclosing number of pattern, bust or waist measure and price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


8714 


8719 


8717 8715 

Nos. 8713 and 
No. 8715, in five sizes: 34 
22 to 
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Sheeting 


delightfully soft texture 


easily cleaned it is always sweet, 


dainty and fresh. 
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36 in. wide, light or heavy, $1.00 a yd. 
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are comfortable 
and very stylish 


$1.50 up. 
Address me personally. 


Mrs. Grace Minor, Dept. A 
‘oR Beyer & Williams Garment Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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HI lessons of the 

war have made us 

look to the resources | 
within ourselves, and the 
minds of our scientists 
have been turned to find ; 
the substitutes for impor- | oe y 
tations no longer possible Nh \s 
In my small way I began “2 
to look into my trunks and 


lo CV. | di 
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packing boxes to see what 
1 could find within my possessions, and to 
set my brain to work on a substitute for 
that new gown which I could not “import” 
even from the nearest dry-goods store. 
Naturally my first idea was a military 
one. When all the bands are playing 
inspiriting martial airs it is hard to think 
of anything but braid and brass but 
tons, although I hope, 
that the military idea will not bi 
irried to extremes in women’s cloth 
The jacket in the center of the 
illustration above I cut from two length 
of navy-blue velvet. The pattern is No 
8667. The braid which is used for fi 
ishing the edges and for the ornament at 
the side is black, and the six buttons down 
the front are dull silver. The sleeves, little 
V-neck and collarare of blue chiffon clot! 
\ discarded net waist may supply aguimp¢ 
When this jacket was mounted over my old 
skirt of blue charmeuse, which I recut in tht 
sections from pattern No. 8577, I had a lovely, 
fashionable gown, with just enough of the mili 
tary touch to answer to the call in spring fash 
ions. By facing the hem in the flounces of the 
skirt you can manage this pattern very nicely. 
Chese jackets are ‘quite the rage,” and may be 
used as separate blouses or mounted on plain 
kirts. In black velvet, with tarnished galloon 
bindings in gold or silver with buttons to match 
this model would be stunning. Cotton duvetyne 
combined with cotton crépe in the 
contrasting shade is lovely, and this idea would 
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erve for early sewing of summer dress¢ Blue 
erge, with a black satin jacket, would be smart 
for the street when coats are laid aside. ‘On this 
[ should use brass buttor 
,; ACELLENT taffeta is made inthis country, 
4so you need not worry if vou have set your 


heart on a dress of that 
mooth-surface goods have come 


material. “The plain, 
back to their 
own, and even the wool fabrics have taken ona 
flatness of finish not heretofore recently found 
Inmysearch forresources I discovered atalfetain 
brown-and-white check. At first it seemed diffi 
cult, for the skirt had “cut” in front near the 
belt-line. By the addition of from 
pattern No. 8678 I was able to overcome this 


difficulty. Over the waist I slipped a jumper 


a yoke cut 


for the 
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36 inches 
32 to 46 inches bust measure; No. 8577 in 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; 
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tafleta. I made the cuffs of 


eflect of brown 
adeep vest and collar of écru batiste. 


brown, and 
Buttons Covered in Chinese blue and embroid 
ered in little “ whirligigs” of beads in rose and 
black completed an attractive knockabout 
frock. I did not use a pattern for remodeling 
the waist, and you may not need one either, 
However, if you will write to me about your 
individual problem I should be able to suggest 
patterns for remodeling. 


BLUE taffeta I was able to revive with a 
small length of blue-and-white striped taf 
feta. Forthewaist ]used pattern No.8674. Being 
worn under the arms, I cut the sleeves entirely 
y. The waist I cut away at the 
for a round bit at the collar, 
two side piece down the front, 
across the back only afew inche 


back, except 
which extends into 
which in tur 
continuc 
the waist-line. ‘The rest of the waist is new, 

cluding 2 collar and a vest of écru finished with 
mall buttons made of coral beads. I used the 
old taffeta for culls 

skirts flare around the bottom, Thi 
spring silhoue tte 


above 


Phe new 
is the strong note in the 
Many of the evening held out by 
horsehair braid sewed into the hem. One has 
visions of hoopskirts, but fear of this invasion 
has passed. The suggestion only is there, This 
skirt pattern (No. 8532) lends itself to this sil 
houette and is a delightful means of widening 
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in shades of green, blue, k, rose and 
tan; the ta els t ishi t ls are of 
tan, Substitute one of these new scarfs 
for the winter furs, when the first spring days 


arrive, and you 
useful. It may be 
match the suit or hat. 

The girdle of black satin has hanging sash 
ends, each of which is effectively ornamented 
by a circular medallion of very simple 
carried out in shaded bronze and cut-steel 
beads. Vivid yellow beads afford a pleasing 
touch of color 
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You Can Weigh | 
Exactly What | 
You Should 


You can be Strong, 
Vigorous—ful] of 
Life and Energy. 
When every organ of yout 
is Strong as Nature intended, you can 
be free from Chronic Ailments. 
You can have a Clear Skia. 
You can have a Good Figure— 


as good as any woman. 
Youcan increase or reduce your weight. 
I no ionger 
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bod y 


need to sav what *‘l can do 


but what “‘] HAVE DONE.” I have 
} ed 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to @rtse fo thetr 


very best why nol you? 


No era Mg Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’ 
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What My Pupils Say: 


val 


ive donefor me. Las " 
I weighed 216 Ibs... this vear 
146, and have not gained an 
ounce back. Iam not wrin 
kled either. I feel so young 
and strong. no rheumatism, 
or sluggish liver |] can 
breathe now. too. It is sur 
prising how easily I did it 
I feel 15 years younger.” 

“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since I began and I used to 
take one every night 

“My weight has increased 
30 Ibs. | don’t know what 
indigestion is any tmore, and 
my Rerves are $0 rested! I 
sleep like a baby.” 

‘Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses and ty 
catrrh is so much better 
Isn't that good?" 

‘I feel as if | could look 
every man, we and child 
in the fa witl e feeling 
that I am growing spiritu 

) ica = and men 

Ix lama stronger, 
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Reports like these come 
to me every day Do you 
wonder I want to hel; apse 
woman tovibrant he: 
happiness? Write 
faults of healtl 
¥ if « rr rar 








SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept.36 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroftis a college-tratned woman. She is the 
recognised atethority upor tenlific cure 
of the health and figure of women, amd is 


daily in personal charge of her work. 










































IMS and BAC 


| 7IEEP the pantry supplied 
witha whole ham —Hor- 
mel’s Dairy Brand. Its firm- 
fleshed, juicy purity puts it above 
competition. 
Prepared inthe country from prime 
raised in the Northwest 
dairy section. Government O. K.'d. 
If your Dealer has not Dairy Brand, we 


p orkers 





sh lip direct by express f. 0. b. Austin. 
Dairy Brand |lams20c Ib. DairyBrand 
Bacon 30c Ib. Send money-order. 
GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Austin, Minn. 
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ur’ We show you wW to make 

/ 3 money in an easy, « = Vaan and 
j of profitable way. Two lady represent 
atives be nin their home town in 


lexas rp race over 


$50 WEEKLY FIRST YEAR 


Wee sell direct from the mill tothe 
home, thereby giving better value 
for the money Our lines for men, 
women and children are famous tlre 
world over. We have in 18 years 
grown to be the largest concern in 
the world manufacturing and selling « 
knit goods direct to the consumer 
Over 4000 women now representing 
us Representatives wanted in evers 
town. It isa permanent, pleasant 
and Profitable business. Write today for our 
free catalog. Weprotect you in your territory 
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and make prompt delivery of all orders. 


Address 








Dept. 30, Bay City, Mich. 




















Ivers Pond 
PIANOS 


HE slogan of today, “American 

made goods for Americans,” en- 
tails no sacrifice of quality when ap- 
plied to pianos—for American pianos 
admittedly lead the world. Embody- 
ing half a century's experience and 
preferred by over 400 leading Ameni- 
can Educational Institutions and nearly 
60,000 homes, the Ivers & Pond 
occupies a leading position among 
America’s best pianos. In value and ul- 
timate economy it cannot be surpassed 
byany piano youcan buy. A catalogue 
showing all our grands, uprights and 
players mailed (free) on request. Write 


for it. 
How to Buy 


If we have no dealer near you, we can ong f you from 
our factory as safely and satisfactorily as if you lived 
near by. Je make expert selection and guarantee the 
piano to please, or it returns at our expense for freights. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive 
easy payment plans. For catalog, prices and full infor- 
mation, mail the coupon now. 


(? 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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Wagner’s Garden Catalog 


Not only contains complete lists of the Hardy 
Flowers, Roses, Annuals, Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees 
and Evergreens, produced in the perfection of 
rugged strength at Wagner Park Nurseries, 
but it also tells you how to select and how to 
plant for the quickest results and the most 
artistic effects. This book is 


Free to Garden Lovers 


Write today and get your copy early so that you 
can obtain the full benefit of the growing season. 
No matter how large and elaborate or how small 
and simple your grounds may be, this book will 
aid you to the solution of your planting problem. 
Wagner Landscape Service is at your command 
without cost. 


Ask for Catalog 42 
Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 815, Sidney, O. 
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The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
introduced by us within the 
past 20 years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America), 
a record without a parallel. 
This year we add to the 
trio anothernovelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of surpassing bril- 
liancy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
its place everywhere as the 

‘ foremost garden annual. 

The Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form and 
easy growth, two feet high, with a score of branches each 
crowned with a great crimson ball of woolly substance 
which holds its color and beauty all through the season, 
making it the most interesting, novel and showy of all 
garden or pot annuals. 

Prices 20 cts. per pkt. of 40 to 50 seeds; 3 pkts. for 50 cts., 
together with New BLUE PETUNIA and GIANT SUM- 
MER COSMOS, free for trial, and Catalog. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and rare new Fruits free toallwhoapply. Weare the largest 
growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
Iris, etc., and our stocks are among the best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


GIANT DOUBLE 
FLOWERS 


Not the common kind. Mag- 
nificent colors. If youhavetriedour 
Asters you’ll want more. Send 10cents 
today forlarge pkt. mixed. Catalog FREE. 
Our other seeds equally as satisfactory. 
GUTHRIE-LORENZ CO., 634 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Trees—Plants—Vines 


\ in small or large lots at wholesale 
|) prices. Catalog and Green's Fruit f 
Book—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co. 
12 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 











GETTING AHEAD 
WITH THE CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES 


By Mrs. Martha Mason 


Drawings by 
M. E. Musselman 


F YOU are like me, on every mending day 

for the last month, when the need of replen- 
ishing the little ones’ wardrobes has impressed 
itself, you have been visualizing little gar- 
ments for the first warm days, that you can 
make in your odd moments. The designs illus- 
trated here will, I feel sure, help to bring these 
mental pictures to a sharper focus. 

Perhaps the most interesting model is No. 
8687, with its tiny flaring circular skirt, which 
may be worn or not as fancy dictates. Mothers 
who have objected to the boyish rompers need 
not hesitate to adopt these easily constructed 
masked rompers for playtime for their active, 
high-spirited little girls of from two to eight 
years. 

Scarcely less practical is the bloomer dress 
(No. 8689), an ideal one for the schoolchild of 
six to twelve years of age. Knickerbockers of 
the dress fabric greatly reduce the problem of 
laundering, you know. A guimpe of soft white 
batiste or Madras to which the bloomers are 
buttoned adds to the charm of this little frock. 

Comfort is again the underlying principle of 
the smart sleeveless Russian blouse suit (No. 
8693). For every day this would be charming 
if made from one of the striped cotton suitings, 
while for best nothing could be prettier than a 
soft, silky, cotton poplin or rep in a becoming 
color. 

Does not the quaint little smock (No. 8691) 
tempt you to try your hand this very day? 
The simplified smocking on the back and front 
could be done in a single evening. Very little 
extra time would suffice to complete this sensi- 
ble and generally becoming dress for a tot. 

Fine, white cross-barred muslin may be used 
to develop a best frock from No. 8695, with the 
smocking and cross-stitch worked in pink, blue 
or buff thread, and with collar, cuffs and belt of 
linen to match the smocking in color. 


ATTERNS (includ- 
ing Guide-Chart) for 
design No. 8687 can be 
supplied in sizes 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years; No. 8691 
comes in sizes 2,4 and 6 
years; No. 8695 in 
sizes4,6and8 years, 
and Nos. 8689 and 
8693 in sizes 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years, at 
Jifteen cents for each num- 
ber, post-free. Order from 
your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns ; or by mail, stat- 
ing the number of pattern, 
age and breast measure, 
and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. 





NOTE—I will gladly help 
to solve any problems pertain- 
ing to children’s clothes if you 
will address’ me (inclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope) 
in care of THE LADIES’ HoME 
JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 


Paper lowels eae: 
in the Kitchen —? 


Suve/ : 


TN ch until you get a roll of ScotTissue Towels in your kitchen can you have 
the slightest idea of the innumerable ways you can lighten your work 
and secure household conveniences and efficiency that you have not enjoyed 
heretofore. 
; Though ScotTissue is an ideal hand towel (saving much washing), this is 
just one of its many uses. With ScotTissue you can polish and clean your cut 
glass, mirrors, windows, faucets, stove, range, piano keys, silverware; use it to 
absorb grease from fried foods or the absorbing of spilt liquids. You’ll be surprised 
to find how many uses you will find in the home for 

7, > « / 


ON nen 
TY ¥ 


O@wels 


Junior roll, 10c Large roll, 35c * 


Standard roll, 25c* 


_____—s—s—« Scoflissue 
<a “eather 
Scoffissue Sani-Tissue 

é Toilet Paper 
Soft and clothlike 


This is a very soft, snowy white ab- 
sorbent paper. Comes in big, tight 
wound rolls. 10c per roll. 


A balsam-treated paper, soft and medic- 
inal—always demanded whenever it has 
once been used. 3 rolls in a dust-proof car- 
ton for 25c. At all drug and grocery stores. 


Read This Big 50c Offer 


In order that you may get acquainted with the whole 
line of ScotTissue products, we will, on receipt of 50c (in 
Canada, 75c), send you (prepaid) 1 Junior roll ScotTissue 
Towels. 1 Neat Fixture. 1 Pure White ScotTissue Table 

Cover. 1 Package of 12 ScotTissue Dydees. 1 roll of 
ScotTissue Toilet Paper. 1 roll Sani-Tissue Toilet 
Paper. And 1 other roll of high-grade Toilet Paper. 
All for 50c (75c in Canada). 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
720 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Prices slightly higher west of the Mississippi and in Canada. 


Team mawa a 
‘~ “SOFT AS OLD LINEN 
& 


AN ABSORBENT SOFT “9 
WHITE TOILET PAPER 
Scory Parem COMPANY 

















i ful flowers of many shades 


ing in bouquets or beds. SSS 
FL, 


we 
For 10c specks gf Ea x 
1 ANNUAL PHLOX 
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Easy to grow, pro- 


duce long-stemmed, beauti- Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 


ff PRIZE COLLECTION sis), 
v5 a ii) worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; Tomatoes, 
Wa | 11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 
10c; Onion, 8 best varieties worth 15c; 10 Spring 
Flowering Bulbs, worth 25c—65 varieties in all; 
worth $1.00. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


Write today; mention this magazine 


SEND 10 CENTS 
to cover postage and packing and receive this 
valuable collection of seeds postpaid, to- 
gether with my big instructive, beautiful 

Seed and Plant Book, tells all about 
Buckbee’s “Full of Life” Seeds, 
Plants, etc. 


H.W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 


in abundance. Very last- 





different colors. 


Are in constant bloom from June till 
frost. Most brilliant of bedding plants. 
<< For borders, edgings and beds they 
A, ey areunexcelled.Wewillsend F 10 
Pes b> packets, different colors, FOF LUC 
Sy we - Our beautiful128-page catalog. 
( eContains hundreds of pictures 
% from photographs, and gives many 
ef helpfulcultural directions. Offersstrictly 
s high-grade seeds, bulbs, etc., at fair 
prices. Write for your free copy to-day. 
LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
611 High St. Columbus, Ohio 











Farm 26 Rockford, Ill. 


Pikes UO a telaoth 


help make prettier gardens. This popular collection will 
grow freely and bloom all season. We will mail 


5 Large Packets, postpaid, for 10c 
Candytuft, mixed. Asters, 
Mignonette, sweet. Petunias, for beds. 
Poppies, the showiest for borders. 2 
Instructive Catalog FA\ 
Tells how to raise all FREE {, 
kinds of flowersand vegetables."Offers a'3 
the most reliable sorts, illustrated 
with ‘‘true-to-nature’’ pictures. Gives 
**thonest’’ prices for ‘‘Honest Seeds.’’ 
Please ask for your copy to-day. 


J. J.H. GREGORY & SON <3 





S59 Sturdy as Oaks 
Wy 
Lag Our roses are strongest and best. Always grown 
@ on their own roots. More than 60 years 
of “knowing how” behind each 
plant. Safe delivery guaranteed— 
our guide explains. No matter 
where you live, you can depend 
on getting D & C roses in 
perfect condition. Write for 


Our “New Guide to 
Rose Culture” for 1915—free 


The most educational work on rose culture ever 
published. Not a catalog, but the lifetime expe- 

rience of the oldest rose-growing house in America. 
Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Describes over 
1000 varieties of roses and other flowers and tells how to 
grow them. Write today for this guide before issue is 
all gone. Jt's free. No other rose house has our 
reputation. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses, 


The Dingee & Conard Co. , Box 224, West Grove, Pa. 

















is the title of our 1915 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 8 colored plates and 1000 
photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of infor- 
mation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the 
results of over sixty-eight years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the 
largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Te | 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Eckford Giant Flowering Sweet 
Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-ce” cash 
Payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson Collectio» will 
be sent complete cultural directions together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. commons: 


“NEW YorK CITY 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up. also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 
as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 
10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 














Top Part of 1915 Art Panel, “The Witching Hour,” by F. Earle Christy. 
28 inches long. Exquisitely colored. No advertising on front. 


There’ s Style, Comfort 
and Economy in 


Hold Your Youthful Looks 
With 6 Fingers! 


Nature gives you your tools—the first 3 
: : : fingers on each — ope pe “we you 

. . : al the cream—pure, cleansing and youthifying. 
| ore ag gee oe pom mace ae % : Rubbing Pompeian in and out brings a lively 
shape to fit titc y stitch the : : Sy 


circulation and new life to your cheeks. 
nature-like form is knit-in to stay—it can- 


| not be washed nor worn out. Sigal : POM PEIAN 
COMFORT, : ae 


> because they have no seams 


and are snug fitting —no wrinkles nor : ; Massage Cream 

binding anywhere. A Pompeian massage also exercises the 
face, smoothing out the tired lines. Youth- 
jm ECONOMY, because they are reinforced 


G ful hem ge longest rm pet ming 
_— massaged with Pompeian. egin today to 
| at all points of wear—no seams to split 4 Saas Gee Meee ed ose 
yopen ~made of good, durable yarns and youthful beauty. At all dealers, 50c, 75c and 
| colored with fast sanitary dye—being knit- $1. Shun cheaply-made imitations. 

| 

| 





to-form they stay in place without the Trial Package & Art Calendar 
strain of over-tight hose supporters. 


° 99 sent for 10c. Clip coupon now. 
XO OTHER STOCKINGS HAVE THE ‘ ‘KNIT- IN’’ SHAPE A New Product—Pompeian Night Cream beautifies 
BE SURE TO GET “‘BURSON”’ while you sleep. At your dealer's. Nosamples sent. 


Cotton : Lisle : Mercerized 


Stamps accepted, but coin preferred 
ies _ 50¢ 15e THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO 


, : © e e 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
“MADE IN AMERICA”’ The Vim That Lies In Quaker Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a trial package of the famous 


Pompeian Massage Cream and F. Earle Christy’s 1915 Art Panel, 
Ask your dealer for them—if he cannot supply you, “The Witching Hour,” 744 by 28 inches. 
write us , 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY , . ; r ™ sail 
ae ee ee ae Don’t say, “My boy has energy enough.” Work 


a e F: Address 
ing off an excess is the best thing a boy can do. 
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Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
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ished bs ape - sapered ark 3 
result of our experience as the oldest mail order seed f - eae "Ta ‘abbens y all. actin, @ y Tt e€ 
concern in America, is yours, absolutely free. it doubly delicious. sizes, Noe 28 (holds 20 Ibs.) daa. tae. i 
Ask for your copy today, before you forget it. 


° ce ° > Sy bg Aye + oz. 10c, and No. 
O fi el heir Oats serve 28 (100 Ibs) 1% doz.10c. At statione? 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 7 If you want boys or girls t eel t ats, $s 7, 


hardware, photo- wen be and department au a 


1 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. (Aas big dishes of Quaker Oats and never miss a day. Scautifel box.” Handy in every household. 


Handy in every household. 
+i The Flower ow 
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HE STORRS & HARRISON CO. the small grains, and we pick Quaker Oats and eat an abun- Be MOLASSES J Aleander’s Fancy Cane Se 6 for Griddle Cakes 


Box 443, Painesville, Ohio for children just dance. And that’s : a) : : — TEs : Steet 
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Py FRI Send asilverdimeand addresses , OSES Sf NEW CASTLE 
“S of three Flower growers and I willincludea 
SPRAY OF BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 10c and 25c¢ per Package is the name of our famous book on rose culture. Mag- 


in natural colors for framing, a mixed packet weeny printed in egy oe a Giv af nn — - 
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and a ccleaner. Ls ped | farere (200 seeds) Except tn Fi ar Wes t and S outh wae bea te poh Pg LA pry 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman most instructive of its kind published. It’s FREE. 
3012 Aldrich Ave. 8o., Minneapolis, Minn. HELLER BROS. CO., Box 253, New Castle, Ind. 
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The Dimple or the Teeth 


Which is it, after all, that makes 
a woman’s smile radiant? Ask 
any husband. 


And remember this: the brilliance 
of white teeth can be kept by guard- 
ing against the enemy that ruins 


teeth —‘‘Acid - Mouth.’ The 


P » ‘ . ‘ 
protection against “acid-mouth” is 


PEBECO 
TOOTH PASTE 


Any good dentifrice will serve the 
needs of today by merely cleaning 
the teeth. Pebeco serves the needs of 
tomorrow — the needs of a lifetime — 
by keeping the whole mouth clean 
and by overcoming enamel-destroying 
acids. 


Send for Free Ten- Day Trial Tube 


and Acid Test Papers 


They will show whether you have acid-mouth 
(as nine out of ten people are said to have), 
and how Pebeco counteracts it. 









Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra large size 
tubes. As only one-third of a brushful is used 
at a time, it saves money as well as teeth. 


Manufactured by 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
136 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office, 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal. 
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About Babies 


Both of these books are FREE 











Our catalog illustrating and describing everything in infants’ 
and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for the asking 
This catalog explains how you may obtain, without one penny 
of cost to you, a copy of Dr. Holt’s celebrated book on the “‘ Care 
and Feeding of Infants.’ 


Our catalog contains the most complete lines of infants’ and 
children’s wear ever published, and in addition illustrates and 
describes the most approved lines of Maternity Skirts, Mater- 
nity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, 
Dainty Lingerie, together with the newest Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue styles in dresses, suits, coats, waists, skirts, etc. 

We pay all mail or ex press charges, no matter how large or how 
small your order may be. We guarantee absolute satisfaction on 
everything we send or money refunded. Do not fail to write 
to-day for a copy of our handsome catalog mailed FREE upon 
application. 


 BELLASHESS &.@ !1 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


No 7L NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. No.67L 














Send Us Your 


. Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Wi velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—any color you want, 
any size—totally different and far superior 
to other rugs woven from old carpets. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth money, 
no matter how badly worn. 


FREE — Write for book of 
designs in cetor, our liberal freight 
payment offer and full information. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. B 3 40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Let us Clothe Your Baby 


*“*Long”’ and “‘short”’ nainsook dresses 49c 
uD; hand made dresses $1.35 up. 40 piece 

“Layette” $8.41. Maternity and Nursing 
Corsets $1.50, and all Infants’ needs deliv- 
ered free at lowest prices. (Est. 1909.) 













































Catalog Sent Free 
in Plain Envelope 


57 A West 39th St., 
New York City 











Old-Fashioned Enough to be Modern 


MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT ? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


“I came upon a lovely old piece of plush ribbon 
in pale tan today, two yards and a half in length. 
Is it modern enough for a black velvet, wide- 
brimmed hat?” 


OT ‘modern enough,” as you would say, 

but just old-fashioned enough to make the 
smartest kind of trimming on your hat. Are 
broad-brimmed hats becoming to you? If so, 
would you not like to trim it in the quaint style 
of the hat above? Draw the ribbon softly 
around the crown and make two spreading 
loops at the back nine inches in length. Make 
a loose knot and draw the ends out in front of 
the loops. Point the ends, folding under the 
ribbon and slip stitching. Fasten a tiny bunch 
of apples or of flowers in front on the left side. 





“Is there any way to use willow plumes? I have 

two especially handsome ones, short and full, 

with long flues.”’ 

| Saye ge= milliners have almost for- 
gotten there ever was such a trimming as a 

drooping willow plume. But I see so many 

ways in which one may be utilized if separated, 






New Use 
for Old Plumes 


not only as a hat trimming, but also for eve- 
ning dresses and wraps or on a smart neck ruff. 
But more about these later, as I am talking 
about hats. 

Is not the trimming on the second hat a 
clever suggestion? Take a two-inch velvet- 
covered disk and sew on the feather flues 
evenly, mind you, and not, as it appears, in 
careless profusion. Finish the center with a 
rose, a camellia or one or more of the richly 
colored zinnias which we all seem to like on 
our hats. When finished, place it snugly at the 
base of the crown on the right side, and an- 
other, identically like the first, may be posi- 
tioned opposite, on the left side at the back. 





‘What is your opinion of a muff and a neck- 
piece made of velvet, untrimmed with fur? 
Would it be dowdy? I have an old velvet skirt 
of Mother’s, lots of time and not a cent for fur 
this winter.”’ 


OU may judge for yourself just what can 

be done with velvet by looking at the 
adorable little hat, ruff and muff pictured be- 
low. Are they dowdy? Not a bit. Fur may 
be more elegant, but it could not equal this 
in smartness. Single box plaiting makes the 
trimming, with a ragged chrysanthemum 
made of taffeta silk circles cut in points, the 
heart of which is nothing less than a silk crab 
apple. I am mailing you complete directions. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 19, 
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You can make your Complexion 
particularly attractive this Winter— 


| If you will use a little Hinds Cream every day. It keeps the skin soft and smooth, 
‘4 and promotes a girlish freshness and fairness regardless of weather or climate. | 


| LMA AS ics” CFCQMM | 


thoroughly cleanses the pores of all impurities—quickly soothes and relieves rough, irritated, 
sore conditions. The attractive complexion is restored with gratifying promptness. 


Hinds Cream is not greasy or sticky, is quickly absorbed and will not injure even the most |; 
delicate skin. It is guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients and to conform to Ym | 
: the required standards of purity and quality. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 


50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute; there are dealers 
in every town who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 


Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 
j A.S.HINDS 200 West Street Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP. Highly 
refined, uate fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 
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Fur May be More Luxurious, But 
Never So Smart 






































Bobbie’s Easy Guess. 


“Guess what’s coming, Bobbie. Something you like best.” 
And Bobbie, he says, “Ho! I guess I know what that is—it' 


JELL- 
Of course it is. 


We wonder whether mothers generally understand 
how much their children love Jell-O and whether they 
know that it is as pure and wholesome as it is delicious. 
Let us hope they do. 

Jell-O is put up in seven pure fruit flavors, and 
each makes a variety of exquisite desserts by the mere 
addition of boiling water. 

The price is 10 cents, same as ever, regardless of 
war prices, at all grocers’. 


The new Jell-O book is a real Kewpie book, with pictures 
of Kewpies by Rose O’Neill herself. If you desire one and will 
write and ask us for it we will send it to you free. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
Be sure you get JELL-O and not something else. 
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